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The Legacy 


By Anne O’Hagan 


pP. thor of “For Geraldine’S Gareer,” “The Swan Song of ivison’s Youth,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


OLLIS had carried with him into 
his twenty-sixth year much of an 
unspoiled child’s capacity for ad- 

miration. In regard to men’s works, he 
held austere standards, formed his 
judgments upon rigid canons; in regard 
to men themselves, he was delightfully 
given to an easy tolerance, to what 
might almost be called the idealization 
of indifference. A false rhythm in poet- 
ry, a dissonance in music, inaccuracy 
in historical or scientific statement, a 
tawdry bit of theatricalism in drama, a 
slush of sentimentalism in fiction—these 
found him severe and unforgiving. But 
he was apt to discover a “good fel- 
low” in an inebriate, a rare spirit in the 
man with a fatal lack of facility in con- 
necting with his grocer’s bill, a brilliant 
mind in the rake. It was as if he, liv- 
ing the reality of his life apart from 
human beings, could afford to ignore 
the incidents of their shortcomings, and 
to fasten his thoughts, in so far as he 
thought of them at all, upon the core of 
worth in them. It is the attitude of es- 
sential indifference ; love and friendship 
have their inexorable. exactions; it is 
only fundamental indifference that, de- 
manding nothing, is able to accept the 
good and to ignore the evil. 


G. C. PUGSLEY 

All this is by way of explanation of 
the reasons for Hollis’ acceptance of 
Deuglas Wetherby. The younger man, 
himself clean living, with no strong per- 
sonal passions save those of the intel- 
lect, with the scholar’s aloofness from 
the hurly-burly of existence, was, one 
would have said, the person least likely 
to admire the older man, who, for all 
unprofessional purposes,-was the typi- 
cal, eynical materialist, the “man of the 
world.” But Wetherby’s amours, on 
which much of his social renown was 
based, were a matter of profound un- 
concern to Hollis, while his friend’s 
finished wit, his swift, sure, almost in- 
tuitive judgments were a source of real 
delight ; even the suspicion of political 
trickery that rested upon Wetherby did 
not disturb his admirer. It would be as 
a brilliant lawyer, not as a pseudo- 
statesman, Hollis averred, that Weth- 
erby would be remembered. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was probably the combi- 
nation of the dissimilarity of-their na- 
tures and Hollis’ unsophistication that 
made them friends. 

Wetherby and Hollis’ father, William 
the elder, had been classmates twenty- 
seven years before. The one had re- 
tired to a little town in the Middle West, 
there to marry the girl to whom he was 
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“Miss Ellis, I want to present Mr. Hollis to you,’ Mrs. Wetherby had 
said. “You are sure to be great friends, I know—you are 
both such ardent admirers of Douglas.” 


already plighted, and to live the labori- 
ous, ill-paid, undistinguished life of a 


country doctor. The other had gone to 
New York, had studied law, had estab- 
lished desirable connections in his pro- 
fession, had judiciously postponed mar- 
riage for ten years, had then made a 
match, highly advantageous from the 
wealth-and-influence point of view, had 
skillfully combined politics and law, and 
found himself, at about fifty, a man of 
prominence in the city of his adoption. 

Although Will Hollis was the last 
person on earth to be deluded by the 
dazzle of worldly success, nevertheless 


the contrast between 
his father’s life and 
that of his father’s 
classmate made its 
strong impression up- 
on him when he came 
to New York and 
presented to the lat- 
ter the introduction 
that his father-had 
given him. Doctor 
Hollis was a grizzled, 
furrowed, rather 
weary-looking man ; 
his friend, Wether- 
by, | smooth-shaven, 
bright-eyed, youthful- 
ly slim and quick of 
motion, might have 
claimed thirty-five 
years instead of half 
a century. The doc- 
tor, careless in dress 
—even untidy, ac- 
cording to the femi- 
nine standards of his 
f a mi 1 y—stooping, 
slow-moving, was an 
unimpressive figure ; 
Wetherby gave Will 
Hollis his very first 
intimation of what it 
meant to be a well- 
dressed man. 

And — everything 
about him was as perfectly finished, and 
at the same time as inconspicuous, as 
his dress. He completed his sentences 
—something that Doctor Hollis almost 
never did, in domestic intercourse, at 
any rate; he had a gift for epigram— 
not the cheap, laborious brilliancy of 
the penny-a-liner paradoxist; he had 
read, he had traveled, he had thought, 
he had been a part of the great world. 
Yet he had a cordiality, a simple-seem- 
ing friendliness, in accepting his old 
classmate’s son, that could not have 
been outdone by that old classmate him- 
self, 
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Hollis set out by admiring him im- 
amensely—that was his nature, his path 
of least resistance; he also set out to 
like him warmly—that was the un- 
spoid child in him. He was not un- 
sophisticated enough to be entirely de- 
luded by Wetherby’s manner of making, 
as it were, a contemporary of him; he 
laughed his frank, whole-souled laugh 
when the older man tried to treat him as 
a fellow mah of the world, au courant 
with the world’s styles and standards, its 
clubs, its theaters, its dinners, its work, 
its women for relaxation or for adver- 
tisement, its vintage wines, and all the 
rest. Whereupon, Wetherby, with an 
air of relief, agreed to take Hollis as he 
was—a youth of learning, of intellectual 
ambition, but one for whom the world 
of affairs, political, social, and emo- 
tional, held only the impersonal inter- 
est of a scene enacted beyond the foot- 
lights, or of a fairy tale. 

Mrs. Wetherby did not appeal to him 
as Wetherby did. Indeed, she made no 
effort to captivate him, although the cap- 
tivation of young men was one of the 
amusements of her middle age, and one 
of the forms of revenge—as_ she 
thought—that she practiced upon her 
notoriously errant spouse. But the kind 
of young men whom Mrs. Wetherby 
sought to annex were those who could 
confer some luster upon her—whose 
names would look well in the fists of 
her dinner guests, whose perfectly clad 
figures would lend an air of distinction 
to her theater parties and to her sup- 
per parties in the restaurants afterward ; 
the kind of young men who would be 
useful in entertaining her country- 
house guests, young men who played 
tennis well, wlto played auction accept- 
ably, who flirted conventionally with 
the young girls and young matrons. 

It was perfectly obvious that. Will 
Hollis would never belong to this class, 


and, accordingly, he bored ‘her very. 


much. She kindly pointed out to him 
that his instructorship in the university, 
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which he valued because it left him lei- 
sure for his studies, would never en- 
able him “to amount to anything in New 
York.” Unless, of course, she added, he 
was minded to do what so many men 
with scholarly proclivities found it wise 
to do, and married him a rich wife. 
Hollis laughed joyously at the notion; 
it struck him much as if she had seri- 
ously advised him, by way of making a 
living, to set sail in search of the Gold- 
en Fleece or to try to find the end of 
the rainbow with its pot of gold. There 
were some ways of obtaining a compe- 
tence too grotesque to be taken seri- 
ously. So Mrs. Wetherby washed her 
hands of him as of a tiresome and im- 
practical person who would never be 
of the slightest use to her. 

He saw Wetherby chiefly at his office, 
or, occasionally, at one of his clubs. 
Mrs. Wetherby still now and then in- 
vited him to the house, of course; she 


used sometimes to give big, freak parties 
for Wetherby’s constituents, or for the 
men in his office and their queer, dowdy 


wives. She included Hollis in these, 
and he attended them with his air of de- 
lighted interest. He really found them 
vastly more entertaining than the two 
or three “smart” affair to which she had 
invited him at first. It was at one of 
them that he had met Mary Ellis. 
There had been something slightly 
sinister about the words and the air with 
which Mrs. Wetherby had introduced 
them, but of that fact Hollis, at the 
time, with his large, sunny ignorance of 
the art of fence, was unaware. Long 
afterward he was fated to recall the 
little speech, and to brood upon it. 
“Miss Ellis, I want to present Mr. 
Hollis to you,” Mrs. Wetherby had 
said. “You are sure to be great friends, 
I know—you are both such ardent ad- 
mirers of.Douglas. It will be a bond.” 
Mary Ellis had been as unconscious 
in her acceptance of the form of the 
introduction as Hollis himself. She 
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had smiled warmly, met his eyes with 
the full glance of interest, and had said: 

“Oh, so you admire Mr. Wetherby, 
too! I’m so glad, though.really it’s not 
such an unusual thing as to set us apart 
from the rest of the world, is it, Mrs. 
Wetherby?” She had turned to her 
coldly smiling hostess. 

“T mustn’t seem boastful about him, 
must I?” Mrs. Wetherby had responded. 
“And there are few people who are so 
delightfully candid about ,it as you 

She had moved away, among the shy 
frumps and the awkward young men ef 
her duty party, and Hollis and Mary 
Ellis had continued to look at each other 
with that bright glance of expectancy. 

He had guessed then that she was as 
‘old as he; later he knew her for a year 
or two his senior. She was tall; her 
lovely golden-hazel eyes, thick fringed, 
met his gray ones on a level; but then 


she stood erect, while he had already 


something of his father’s slouch. Her 
brown hair was very simply worn— 
parted, braided in broad plaits, and 
wound closely about her head. Her 
brow was broad and rather high for 
beauty—a thinker’s. Her skin was pale, 
but, for all that, there was a look of 
vigor about her. 

Hollis never knew that she was very 
badly dressed, that the white silk shirt 
waist that she wore, ivory-toned from 
many washings, and the badly cut white 
serge skirt, were totally inappropriate 
to so festive an occasion as this. He 
did not know that the scarlet geranium 
tucked among her brown braids was 
an adornment of the early-Victorian 
period; he only knew that its vividness 
seemed to him akin to some fire in the 
girl’s personality, while its color accen- 
tuated the dark luster of her hair and 
the healthy pallor of her face. 

Although every attribute of Mary 
Ellis appealed to Hollis, it did not occur 
to him for months that he had fallen in 
love with her. Nor did it seem to have 
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occurred to Mary. Of their friendshi 
there was no doubt from the first. Hof. 
lis, employing the frankness of the child 
or the savage in the satisfaction of his 
curiosity, had immediately discovered 
many things concerning her. He knew 
that she was employed in some small 
capacity in a publishing house, that she 
gave her leisure to study and to com- 
position, that she lived alone in a tiny 
apartment, one of a little nest, high up 
on the West Side. She was, it appeared, 
like himself, one of those persons born 
with a passion for producing unmarket- 
able or but slowly marketable wares. 
She had no gift for fiction, none for 
light verse ; she was the first young lady 
of any literary pretensions at all whom 
Hollis had met in New York who was 
not engaged in playwriting. Like the 
man himself, her deepest interests were 
those of the scholar; to reconstruct the 
society of old days, to revivify the dust 
and ashes of ancient personalities—this 
was her ambition; she wanted to write 
literary biography, in short. 

Meantime she was obliged to support 
herself, but she was, apparently, one of 
those rare personalities whose ideals 
New York is powerless to change. Like 
Hollis, she enjoyed such glimpses as she 
obtained of the glitter and luxury of the 
city as she would have enjoyed any 
splendid pageant, and with no more 
thought or expectation of sharing in it. 
Consequently, her small salary sufficed 
to keep her without discontent. The 
only quarrel she had with her lot was 
that the exactions of her work left her 
comparatively little leisure for her 
study and her writing. But even this 
she accepted without discouragement 
and without-fretfulness. 

There was a large and sunny phi- 
losophy about her that stirred Hollis’ 
deepest admiration. He himself had 
moments of impatience, moments of re- 
bellion against the circumstances within 
and without that hampered him in his 
ambition. When he came to know Mary 
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well, he was ashamed of these moods, 
and felt them to be young and childish. 
The girl’s year or two of seniority at 
such "times seemed to him to have en- 
dowed her with the wisdora of decades. 

Their intimacy, entirely of his seek- 
ing, but of her serene acceptance, had 
advanced to the point where they some- 
times worked together in the evening, 
sitting on opposite sides of Mary's 
square, kitchen worktable in her neat, 
austere, curiously unwomanish sitting 
room. Hollis used to trudge from his 
quarters, out near the university, down 
to her place, his pockets crammed full 
of notes ready to be reduced to coher- 
ency. It was of the contents of these 
notes, and not of Mary, that he gener- 
ally thought as he swung along beside 
the river under the winter stars. Yet 


the thought of her, the knowledge of 
her, the fact that he was hastening to- 
ward her, were integral parts of his 
happiness, as were the air, the lights 


along the river, the outlines of the far- 
ther shore, and all the palpitant mystery 
of the great city’s darkness. She was 
an unacknowledged factor in the glow 
of well-being, of hope, and of high in- 
tention that pervaded him. 

It was Wetherby who first cast into 
the fluid mass of the young man’s plans 
and emotions the idea that crystallized 
them all suddenly into a new thing— 
love of Mary Ellis. Hollis, downtown 
in Wetherby’s office, upon a small legal 
errand connected with the releasing to 
him of an infinitesimal legacy from an 
aunt who had just died, stepped from 
an outer room, where the notary of the 
establishment had just attended to him, 
into the anteroom of the private suite. 
Wetherby was just coming out, alone, 
as it chanced. His eyes brightened 
cordially at sight of Hollis. They went 
out together and stepped into Wether- 
by’s waiting car. The older man was 
in a mood of cynicism and jocularity 
‘that grated somewhat upon his young 
companion’s nerves. But he had the art 


. “Be one as long as you can. 
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of suggesting the offensive thought 
without using the offensive word, and 
though Hollis chafed a little at his ob- 
servations, he could not put his finger 
on the point of his irritation. 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Wetherby,” he 
interrupted, at last, “you’ve lived too 
long in New York. You've lived too 
long among men rich enough to allow 
their women to become parasites. Out 
in my part of the country, women stand 
on their own feet, do their own work in 
the world—are real human beings. 
Yours is but a little section of the world, 
after all.” 

Wetherby laughed. 
idealist myself once,’ 


“Oh, I was an 
he proclaimed. 
Or why 
should I counsel that? Wake up as 
soon as you can. No man can do his 
true work in the world while he lugs 
about with him a set of ancient super- 
stitions. As well try to run a straight 
course dragging a ball and chain. 
They’re made for us, women. Realize 
that, act on that realization, and they 
will minister to your needs, to your 
pleasure, to your advancement. Lose 
sight of it, deny it, live for them instead 
of allowing them to live for you, and 
you land in a quagmire—a quagmire of 
sentimental inefficiency, a quagmire of 
debt, a quagmire of sex subordination. 
Pretty pleasures, my boy—it’s for your 
own good that I tell you what they are! 
Pretty and purchasable through ‘some 
one of their passions—it may be as low 
as a lust for adornment; it may be as 
high as the lunatic saint’s desire for 
self-immolation. But purchasable, all 
of them.” 

“You've found most men purchas- 
able, too, have you not, Mr. Wetherby ?” 
asked Hollis, a frown between his eyes, 
a smile upon his lips. 

Wetherby laughed good-naturedly at 
the thrust. 

‘But that’s the next lesson in the edu- 
cation of a young man,” he said. “Learn 
one thing at a time. When you have 
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this first article of disbelief thoroughly 
grounded, I'll advance you to the 
second,” 

They were at the club now, to which 
Wetherby had been. bound. They 
lighted from the car, and Hollis pur- 
sued his way alone, declining his 
friend’s offer of a lift farther uptown. 
He walked, frowning. Of course, he 
knew that Wetherby was talking the 
cheap nonsense of his kind. Of course, 
even the limited experience that he him- 
self, Hollis, had had; showed him how 
foolish the other man’s generalizations 
were. All the women whom he had 
ever known well—his mother, his aunts, 
the upright, hard-working, clean-think- 
ing, self-respecting women of the town 
in which he had lived, the girls of the 
fresh-water college in which his early 
education had been acquired—a cloud 
of witnesses uprose to deny the shallow 
conclusions of the older man. 

Yet the thought that Wetherby, 
knowing Mary Ellis, had been able to 
say these things was somehow bitter to 
his taste. 

He went to see her that night, and for 
once the notes were not in his pocket. 
He wanted to look at her, to study her, 
to appraise her, It seemed to him that 
he had always looked at her through 
a veil, the veil of their interests and oc- 
cupations. He wanted to tear it away 
to-night and to see her face to face— 
this woman whom Wetherby did not ex- 
cept when he sneered at the race of 
women, this woman whom Wetherby’s 
wife had introduced with acrid refer- 
ence to her admiration for him. 

Oh, of course he knew—he, Hollis— 
that had Wetherby’s generalizations 
been challenged by one single particu- 
lar instance, he would have smiled and 
declared that instance to be all that the 
boy’s highest idealizations could desire. 
That would be Wetherby’s code. He 
would describe it as “lying like a gen- 
tleman.” It made Hollis strangely hot 
and violent to think of it. 
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When he saw Mary, he felt suddenly 
very young and very foolish. The dia- 
logue that he had been mentally con- 
ducting with Wetherby became an ab- 
surdity. Here was one who needed no 
championship, one whose candid brow, 
whose eyes—glowing, tranquil, wise— 
spoke for her. It would be as foolish 
to defend Mary as it would be for a 
sculptor to defend marble against the 
aspersions of some workman who had 
never known a material more enduring 
than plaster. 

She was already absorbed in work 
when he came. The light from the 
green-shaded student lamp. shone on her 
books and papers, spread on her side Of 
the deal table. She accepted, in her un- 
questioning way, his statement that he 
did not wish to interrupt her work, al- 
though he did not intend to work him- 
self. Mary always accepted statements 
with the entire faith of a person herself 
guiltless of conventional falsehood. She 
found a book for him, and went on with 
her annotation of an old volume of Ger- 
man memoirs. He pretended to read, 
and sat watching her. How beautiful 
she was, how true and pure and fine! 
How untarnished were all her am- 
bitions, how sure her progress toward 
them! And, ah, how lovely was the 
curve of her cheek, how noble the white 
column of her throat! For the fitst 
time in his life, Hollis’ senses seemed 
to swim before the perception of beauty 
in a woman. 

By and by it seemed to him that she 
must hear the pounding of the blood in 
his veins, must note the short intaking 
of his breath, must be warned in every 
nerve that the air between them palpi- 
tated with a new quality. But no, she 
went on with her reading and marking! 
There was the faintest curve of a smile 
about her lips—she was happy, she was 
absorbed. He began to feel like a child 
who waits for a grown person to finish 
some mature piece of work, and to turn 
to him and his little desires. And then 
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suddenly he found himself crying 
hoarsely : 

“Mary, Mary!” 

Startled, she raised her eyes. Her 
lips opened upon a question. But she 
did not utter it. Somehow, before the 
new look in Hollis’ eyes, the sight of 
his suffused face, question was unneces- 
sary. He was standing on the other 
side of the table, his hands upon it, lean- 
ing toward-her across it. She raised her 
two palms as if to push away some 
danger. She cried: “Oh, no, no!” to 
the appeal with which the little room 
was throbbing. She stumbled to her 
feet and turned, as if to break by a mo- 
tion a spell that had been woven round 
her, to flee a terror threatening her. 

And again all that Hollis said was, 





“Mary, Mary!” But this time his voice 
was not hoarse with sudden, passionate 
demand; it was almost that of a hurt 
little boy. Mary paused in her sudden 
flight. She looked back at him. His 
look stirred her to pity, as the look of 
a grieving child might have stirred her. 
And at the change upon her grave, 
frightened face, declaring the change 
within her, he straightened and drew 
close to her.. He took her unresisting 
hands in his, and held them to his breast. 

“Ah, Mary, Mary!” he said again, in 
love with the music of her name. “Do 
you know that I love you? Have you 
not felt it? I have loved you ever since 
the first minute I saw you. I can’t go 
on living without you.” 

Afterward they told each other how 
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stupid they had been not to know when 
first they-met that they had been meant 
for each other since time began. 

By and by, Hollis, coming out of the 
ether that enveloped him, holding him 
aloft above the world, said, with a half- 
embarrassed laugh: ‘Do you think that 
you will be able to live on a poor in- 
structor’s salary, Mary?” 

“It ought to be cheaper for us to live 
together than apart,” answered Mary 
serenely. 

“But you don’t know how little an in- 
structor’s salary is,” he persisted. 

“I don’t suppose they’ll reduce it just 
because you marry,” she replied, smil- 
ing. “ “I don’t expect them to reduce 
mine at Bartell’s. And if yours and 
mine together can keep you and me in 
two establishments, surely they will suf- 
fice to keep us in one. That’s the ad- 
vantage of consolidation, I’ve always 
read—that halving of running ex- 
penses.” 

Hollis looked at her with slight rebel- 
liousness in his glance. Until this hour 
he had had no reason to question his 
views upon the conventions of his sex. 
If he could have paused long enough 
for self-analysis, he would have been 
amazed at the tenacity of tradition 
within him. He had always believed 
himself to be the freest-minded of men. 
But all the ancient prejudices of men 
about their wives awoke in him unex- 
pectedly. 

“But you don’t expect to keep on 
working at Barteit’s after we are mar- 
ried, do you?” he asked her. 

Mary turned the wonder of her hazel 
eyes full upon him. There.was no anger 
in them, no dismay, merely a look of 
wise, serene conviction. It made him 
feel absurdly young. 

“But, of course, I do, Will, dear,” she 
answered gently. “Why should I not?” 

“I want to give you everything,” he 
found himself crying passionately. 
“Everything—ease and luxury =: 





Mary’s deep-toned - laughter inter- 
rupted him. 

“Then you want to give me things 
for which I have no earthly taste, my 
dearest,” she told him, with tender mer- 
riment. “Why, Will, we’re not conven- 
tional people. Our aims are not con- 
ventional. All that we ask, you and I, 
of the world is the freedom of our 
minds—just enough money that we may 
not be harassed about the petty needs 
of the body, and then the leisure and 
the opportunity for our own work. 
Why,” she went on, kindling as she 
spoke, “that is all that I have ever be- 
lieved worth while on earth. And now 
that this—this’—her voice broke, her 
lovely eyes filled with tears as she spoke 
of their love—“has come to us, a mir- 
acle so much greater than I had ever 
believed—why, less than ever do I care 
about the things of the world! -Of 
course we are both to work! That is 
what has been so wonderful about you 
—you have never questioned the rights 
of my intellect, you have respected it 
as you have respected your own.” 

“Of course 1 want you to go on with 
your work, darling,” answered Hollis. 
“But that is different. Bartell’s is only 
a potboiler, isn’t it?” 

“No, not that. And even if it were, 
I have such respect for potboilers!” 
She spoke with pride and determination. 
“It thrills me more to think of all the 
work being done because of. the primal 
necessities for food and fire and shelter 
than to think of all the geniuses that 
have ever flashed across the horizon of 
the universe. I tell you, I’m proud to 
belong to the class that labors from 
necessity. I couldn’t let you take that 
pride away from me, Will, though it’s 
the only thing I wouldn’t give up to 
you.” 

It seemed to him that his love for her 
grew as he listened, and yet that there 
was a little element of rebellion, a little 
of awe in it. She spoke so strongly, 
she looked so wise and glorious, so al- 

















most sibylline; the very fervor of her 
convictions made him feel inexperi- 
enced, young. His own convictions, he 
had discovered, were not really so to be 
named at all. They were mere stirrings 
of inheritance in him. But she—she 
seemed to speak out of some vast re- 
serves of experience, out of a wisdom 
born of living. How wise and wonder- 
ful she was! 

Of course he yielded to her. He saw 
the justice of her argument. When he 
had suggested, with a voice that shook 
before the holy rapture of the thought, 
that they might have children, and that 
her worl: outside her home must then 
be given up, she had replied, shining- 
eyed: 

“Ah, Will, I hope we shall have them. 
But let us meet the future as it comes. 
To be wise to-day—that is all the wis- 
dom there is on earth! One can’t be 
wise for a future that may never be; 
and there’s no folly in life like regret- 
ting the follies that are past.” 

“T don’t believe you were ever fool- 
ish from your cradle,” he told her. 

“What a horrid person I must be!’ 
she answered, laughing. “Unwise? A 
thousand times. Ah, silly, willful—an 
utter fool! But I tike to think that that 
is what makes me endurable now.” 

As he walked home that night along 
the road high above the river, occasion- 
ally there would flash across his deep 
gladness and the tumult of his emotions 
a recollection of the tone in which she 
had said the words, of a little, half-pen- 
sive look upon her face, more fleeting 
than a cloud. For what infinitesimal 
folly did his wise and perfect love re- 
proach herself? 

They were married in a month. 
There was no wedding party, no brides- 
maids, no flowers, no music, no out- 
ward decoration to set the day apart 
from a thousand others in their 
lives. They had each written to 
their relatives, announcing their pur- 
pose, and they had made arrange- 
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ments for consolidating their ménages. 
That was the sum of their. prelimi- 
naries. Then, one morning they met, 
journeyed down to city hall, equipped 
themselves with a marriage license, and 
sought a rectory, where Hollis, the day 


‘before, had made arrangements for the 


ceremony. Mary had balked a little at 
the suggestion of a religious service, but 
she had yielded gracefully enough in the 
end to Hollis’ prejudices. 

“It has always seemed -to me,” she 
had said, “that it was ridiculous to deck 
out so deep a thing with little+trivialities 
of form and adornment. Of course, I 
want to be legally married, though, 
dearest, I shouldn’t be afraid of your 
ever being cold or unjust to me, though 
nothing but your own feeling bound 
you——” ! 

“That’s all very well for a theory,” 
Hollis had interrupted firmly, “But so- 
ciety being what it is, and men and 
women what they are, I’m going to have 
you tied up to me as tightly as the law 
allows.. And though I’m not much of a 
churchman rf 

“Oh, very well,” Mary had inter- 
rupted. “Whatever way you like!” 

So they went to the ‘rectory for the 
ceremony, and after that they took a 
train to Long Island, and presently 
emerged upon a great white beach with 
the ocean rolling majestically in front 
of them. It was early spring, and there 
were signs of animation in the settle- 
ment back of the beach—cottages being 
painted and repaired, new ones going 
up, a bustle and promise of returning 
life. A big hotel, open all the year 
round, faced the sea. When the bride 
and groom were tired of walking along 
the hard sand, or of sitting and staring 
out across the illimitable reaches of 
green and blue and violet water, and 
when the salt tang of the air had 
aroused their appetites, they made their 





_way back to this hostelry. 


“And what do you think you will like 
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for your wedding breakfast, Mrs. Hol- 
lis?” inquired Will, in high good humor. 
“I’m hungry enough to eat anything,” 
the bride confessed unromantically. “I 
never supposed that a wedding cere- 
mony could give one such an appetite.” 
They ran up the stone steps of the 
great caravansary, crossed a quarter of 
a mile or so of empty, red-tiled piazza, 
and entered a hall with a fire crackling 
on the hearth at one end of it. There 
was a greater sense of solitude about 
the enormous hive, desolated of its sum- 
mer or its week-end population, than 
about the vast, shining, empty sea itself. 
“Grillroom the only dining room 
open now, sir,” said the clerk to whom 
Hollis applied for directions. “Next 
month we open up the whole establish- 
ment again.” 
He summoned a boy to lead the two 
down some winding stairs to the grill- 
room. It was a cozy enough apart- 


ment, with some of the windows giving 


outlook upon the ocean. Only two or 
three of the tables were occupied, and 
at the grill behind the bar but one cook 
was busy. Mary looked upon it all 
with bright eyes. Its novelty, as well 
as her own happiness, disposed her fa- 
vorably toward it. 

At their entrance, the groups at the 
other tables had looked up. It was not 
as it would have been during the sea- 
son, when a newcomer in the dining 
room would merit no attention. Mary’s 
frank, happy eyes scanned them all as 
she sat down at the table in the win- 
dow that Will had chosen. It was by 
a change upon her face that he knew she 
had recognized some one, for his own 
back was toward the room. He turned 
his head, following the direction of her 
eyes. 

At the table adjoining theirs Wether- 
by and a lady were lunching together 
in great gayety and intimate friendli- 
ness—and with an unmistakable air of 
truancy about them. He was not look- 
ing toward Hollis, though his vis-a-vis 
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was, At some word from her, he turned 
and met the eyes of his young friends. 
For less than a second there flitted 
across his face a look that could hardly 
be called annoyance, and was yet akin 
to it. There was more of astonishment 
than of irritation in his glance when he 
saw who the two were; but in an in- 
stant everything except the light of rec- 
ognition had been erased from his coun- 
tenance, and with a word of apology to 
his companion, he crossed to Hollis’ 
table. 

“This is very jolly, meetinz you like 
this,” he said, shaking their hands. “I 
didn’t remember that you even knew 
each other. But, of course—y-:u met 
at our house.” 

“Yes,” said Hollis. “In a happy day, 
we did. And this morning”—he turned 
his proud eyes upon Mary—“we were 
married. This is our wedding feast.” 

There was no doubt about the aston- 
ishment on the elder man’s face now. 

“Married! This morning.” He re- 
peated the words. Astonishment for a 
second gave place to dismay; he grew 
white beneath his ruddy color. “But 
” He broke off and laughed, al- 
beit a little unnaturally. “I speak as 
if I ought to have been consulted, do | 
not? Well, for that matter, I do think 
it was rather shabby of you, Hollis, not 
to let a friend share the knowledge of 
your happiness. But I forgive you, my 
children. And wish you all the joy in 
the world. And perceive that I was a 
mole not to recognize at once that you 
were made for each other.” 

He shook them warmly by the hands, 
and with a few more words, hearty, 
congratulatory, almost. fervent despite 
their light grace, rejoined his companion 
at the other table. She was a pretty 
woman, almost too discreet looking. 
Will Hollis disliked her appearance, de- 
spite its entire irreproachability, and he 
arranged his chair so as to conceal her 
as much as possible from Mary. And 
then, gazing at his wife, it suddenly 
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struck him that her deep, tranquil eyes 
no longer shone as happily as upon the 
beach. There seemed a shadow upon 
her quiet brow. It lasted a long time, 
and his heart cried out against it. He 
remembered, with anger and with an 
aching spirit, the mockery of Mrs. 
Wetherby’s introduction months be- 
fore. , 


CHAPTER II. 


They had been married for almost a 
year, and, as of old, they sat one on 
either side of the deal table in the bare, 
curiously unwomanish, little _ sitting 
room. Mary was at work, driving a 
pencil across page after page of soft, 
coarse paper. Her eyes were hidden 
not only by her lowered lids, but also 
by a green shade which she wore upon 
her forehead to protect them from the 
glare of the lamp. Hollis, opposite her, 


watched the green shade and the swift- 
moving pencil and the softly banded 


hair, as he had watched them so many 
nights since he had moved his books 
and his pipes and his scant wardrobe 
down to Mary’s apartment. 

By and by she seemed to feel his eyes 
upon her, and she raised her head, 
pushed back the ugly screen from her 
eyes, and smiled at him across the table. 
Night after night Hollis waited with 
actual hunger for that smile to readmit 
him to his wife’s perceptions. It com- 
pensated him for hours of loneliness. 
He did not name them lonely; he did 
not say to himself that when Mary, full 
of the student’s absorption, worked with 
all her faculties intent upon the books 
and papers before her, he felt strangely 
shut out of her life. But it was so. 

“Dearest!” murmured Mary, in her 
deep, thrilling, happy voice. “How long 
since you stopped working? Ah, is it 
eleven already? How the evenings fly, 
do they not?” 

“Generally they do,” said Hollis, a 
little grudgingly. 


lagged for me. I had a hard day of it 


“But to-night rather | 
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with my young savages. I didn’t feel 
in the mood for work.” 

“Teaching must take it out of you 
dreadfully,” agreed Mary sympatheti- 
cally. Then her gaze grew a trifle ab- 
sent. She drew a page toward her, cor- 
rected a line, pushed it back again, and 
gave herself up once more to talk with 
her husband. 

“Do you know, Mary,” he cried sud- 
denly, “that sometimes I feel as if I 
didn’t really know you, as if I had no 
true part in your thoughts and exist- 
ence? Sometimes, when that lovely 
head of yours is bent over your work, I 
feel shut out from your thoughts, from 
your heart, from your life! Are you 
sure’—he laughed as if to turn the 
words into a jest—“are you quite sure 
you love me?” 

She stretched her hand 
table, and he took it in his. 

“So sure, Will, dear!’*she answered 
thrillingly. 

He looked into the warm, kind, can- 
did eyes, he pressed the hand, and then 
he dropped it, sighing. 

“After all, what do we know about 
each other?” he broke out again, impet- 
uous, impatient, unlike himself. ‘We 
met two years ago. Except for our 
own slight descriptions, we know noth- 
ing of all that past which went to our 
making—and even there I’m so much 
more garrulous than you, sweetheart! 
I’ve talked about my village and my 
people and the boys and girls in college 
with me; but you—you don’t talk much 
about all that part of your life.” 

He paused and eyed her question- 
ingly. She only smiled contentedly 
upon him, and answered: 

“But I don’t talk much about any- 
thing, Will. I haven’t the gift of 
words,” 

“I think I’m jealous of your early 
days,” he said. “I think I’m jealous of 
your work—it takes you from me for 
so many hours 


across the 
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“Yes,” said Hollis, “In a happy day, we did. And this morning”’—he iurned his proud eyes upon 


Mary— “we were married, 


“And I,” she interrupted him, “never 
feel that we are so truly one, so truly, 


lovingly married, as when we sit, each: 


at work, each doing what interests him 
most, and doing it in the atmosphere of 
perfect sympathy and affection.” 

He stared at her a long time. Finally 
he said: ‘Yes, I believe it is so with 
you.” 

“And not with you, dear Will?’ she 
answered softly, but with a little griev- 
ing note in her voice 

“Yes, with me, too, when I am my- 
seli—when some imp of restlessness 
and dissatisfaction doesn’t get hold of 
me,” he replied, more cheerfully. “But 
sometimes—sometimes you don’t seem 
to belong to me, Mary, as much as to 
your ambition and your work. And 
then—oh, then, I don’t know! I grow 
jealous, as I said.” 

She laughed her full, soft laugh of 


’ 


This is our wedding feast.” 


happy disbelief, and, rising, she put 
away her books and papers neatly while 
Hollis watched her through a cloud_of 
smoke. She was so noble looking, he 
thought, in her dark, unfashionable 
dress; she moved with such assurance, 
such peace, such surety of motion. He 
was, indeed, a fortunate man! Who 
else on all the broad earth had a wife 
whose motions were poetry, whose voice 
was music, whose eyes were as beau- 
tiful and steadfast as the stars, whose 
mind was a garden of rare, blossoming 
thoughts, whose heart was so simply 
true and tender, whose very presence 
was peace? Where else on the earth 
was such a woman? And he had won 
her—won her away from—whom ? 
“Mary,” he said abruptly, as she came 
into the little room again from the 
kitchen, bearing bread and cheese and 
beer. “Mary, how many men wanted 
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to marry you before I came along? 
How many men were in loverwith you?” 

She stopped, transfixed. The color 
surged up her cheeks. She looked per- 
turbed, almost annoyed. 

“What is in you to-night, Will?” she 
asked, moving on again to the table. “I 
never knew you like this.” 

“No, but tell me, Mary!” he teased, 
half smiling, but watching her closely, 
as he rose to take the things out of her 
hands. ; 

“No one wanted to marry me,” she 
said abruptly. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
lived for twenty-eight years in the 
world, and that I was the first man ss 

“Please, Will,” she entreated him. 
“Please stop. It’s so—so—so silly,” she 
ended lamely. 

“Was there no one in love with you?” 
he persisted, not knowing why he could 
not abandon a topic so plainly distaste- 
ful to her reticence. Again the color 
flamed across her face. Her eyes, as 
she turned them upon him, were steady 
and a little angry. 

“Tsn’t it enough that I never loved 
any one until you came?” she said. “I 
haven’t asked even that of you—ah, 
Will, dearest, I have known it! Why 
tease me? Why make me feel so 
gauche and shy? Are we not happy?” 

“We are,” he answered, kissing her. 
He was a little ashamed of the ob- 
stinacy with which he had pursued what 
now seemed to him a tasteless inquiry. 
It was the sort of conversation that 
might have flattered one of the girls in 
the college at home, back in his green, 
young days. It was not to be put to 
Mary, dwelling serenely on the heights. 
“We are the happiest people in the 
world,” he told her, with sudden convic- 
tion and passion. 

He meant it with all his heart. And 
yet the very quality that inspired the 
love and reverence he felt for her— 
that very quality was the one that made 
him sometimes lonely and jealous, like a 
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child shut out of a beloved adult’s life. 
It was that power she possessed of 
complete and happy absorption in some- 
thing outside him; he, too, possessed 
the faculty at times; but, watching it 
in her, he felt subtly hurt and de- . 
frauded by her possession of it. Some- 
times he tried to induce her to make up 
to him for this by forcing protestations 
from her, but she was a woman chary 
of words, almost inarticulate when it 
came to revealing the depths of her 
heart. Not even to satisfy him could 
she talk about her love, explain it, ex- 
pand it! Besides, what need was there 
for that? What need-of words be- 
tween two persons who knew, she 
asked. 

And so they sat on either side the 
table, and worked in happy absorption 
and sympathy, evening after evening. 
Only sometimes Will's eyes would steal 
from his papers and his books to his 
wife’s face, strange and banded with 
darkness beneath the reflection of the 
green shade about her forehead. 


CHAPTER III. 


He came in late from a_ seminar. 
Mary was waiting for him. She al- 
ways waited when he was out late. She 
was sitting idle, stretched in a steamer 
chair drawn close to the window. There 
was one angle that gave her a little 
glimpse of the river at the foot of the 
street. 

They exchanged their look of happi- 
ness and love, which was more intimate 
than an embrace, and his hand rested 
for a second upon her hair as he passed. 

“You've brought in a newspaper,” 
she commented, in slight surprise. 
Avidity for the latest news was not one 
of Hollis’ failings. 

“Yes, they were shouting an extra, 
and the little fellow from whom I 
bought it ought to have been in bed 
three hours ago,” he answered. He 
handed it to her, and she opened it in- 
differently. 
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“Tt’s a railroad wreck,” she said, with 
a whitening of her face. “Oh, Will! 
Life is so cruel—so dreadful! There 
are twenty-five people—— Oh!” She 
ended on a long-drawn note of horror. 
It was more poignant than the voice in 
which she had been speaking, and she 
stared with transfixed eyes at the head- 
lines spread before her. Hollis stepped 
to her side. Looking down across her 
shoulder, he saw what had so horrified 
her: “Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Wether- 
by among the New Yorkers fatally in- 
jured.” 

He took the paper from her hand and 
read the story of the wreck, of the blaz- 
ing cars. He faltered some words of 
hope. They were not yet dead, their 


friends; perhaps 

“Tt says mortally injured,’ Mary in- 
terrupted his half-hearted words of 
hope. 

“But that may be a mistake.” 


It was, however, no mistake, and the 
next day saw the windows of the 
Wetherby house closed and the symbols 
of mourning upon the door, while the 
newspapers were full of the tale of 
Douglas Wetherby’s rise to fame and 
fortune. 

The Hollises, among the least of 
those who knew the man, sat in the back 
of the church in which the funeral serv- 
ices were conducted. And through the 
grief and solemnity which so dreadful 
- an ending to the summer day of Doug- 
las Wetherby’s life awoke in him, Hol- 
lis was possessed of an awful, probing 
curiosity in regard to its effect upon 
Mary. He watched her beautiful, 
grave, stricken face; he spoke to her of 
the dead man, deliberately disregarding 
her shrinking from speech. He went 
over and over again the little story of 
her acquaintance with him which he had 
heard long ago—how she, like himself, 
had brought a letter to Wetherby from 
a relative who had been one of the law- 
yer’s boyhood friends, how Wetherby 
had been kind, had taken pains for her, 
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had found work for her, had been in- 
terested in her plans and ambitions, had 
counseled her 

“For all Thy saints who from their labors 

rest,” 

sang the choir, in beautiful, soaring 
voices. Hollis saw his wife’s shoulders 
suddenly twitch as if with pain; her 
pale face went into the cup of her hands. 
Watching with dull jealousy, he saw 
tears trickle between her gloved fingers. 
He had never seen Mary weep before. 
The sight of her weeping for Douglas 
Wetherby, who had despised all women, 
who had found them all purchasable, 
filled him with intolerable, incompre- 
hensible anger and agony. Weeping for 
the husband of the woman who had 
taunted her with her admiration of him! 
Weeping for the man whose face had 
blanched when he had known her mar- 
ried! Weeping for the man the sight 
of whom upon her wedding day hal 
thrown a shadow across her lovely 
eyes! 

By and by, they followed the great 
throng out of the church, with its sti- 
fling sweetness of flowers. The spring 
day was mild and the sun shone a little 
palely through a delicate, high vapor. 
Outside, in the fresher air, away from 
the suffocating scent of lilies and violets 
and roses, away from the sonorous, un- 
escapable majesty of the funeral serv- 
ice, for a moment the impotent sense of 
rage that had assailed him within was 
dissipated. Mary raised her tear- 
stained face to him. 

“Where shall we go, 
asked, with a new helplessness. 
shall we do?” 

His momentary interval of sanity 
passed. Why should she speak as one 
crushed? 

“Why are you so stricken by this?” 
he asked roughly. “After all, we al- 
most never saw him—them. After all, 
they were no part of our lives.” 

Her astonished gaze was full upon 
him. 


Will?” she 
“What 
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“Why, Will!” she breathed, as if she 
disbelieved her ears. “Why, Will!” 

“But I mean it!” he cried insistently. 

There was a park opposite the church 
from which the Wetherbys were buried 
—a church in which Mr. Wetherby, in- 
deed, had been a most active and valu- 
able vestryman—and toward that their 
feet seemed to tend unconsciously. 
They paused before an empty bench and 
dropped into it, Mary studying her hus- 
band’s changed face with half-fright- 
ened eyes. On the rim of the round 
pool in the middle of the park, garden- 
ers puttered, planting hyacinths, and 
along the asphalt walks children rolled 
their hoops, pausing only for a second 
in their play to watch with childish cu- 
riosity the slow winding of the black 
carriages. 

“I mean it!” he cried again, urged 
on by what impulse he himself did not 
know. “Why are you so stricken? 


What did you care for that—for those 
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people 

“You cared for Mr. Wetherby your- 
self,” she answered, out of her bewilder- 
ment. 

He brushed the argument aside. 

“I had a man’s admiration for his 
gifts, that was all. He formed no part 
of my life. My world is not deso- 
lated because he has died.” 

“Nor mine,” said Mary, her lip trem- 
bling a little. “But I hate to think of 
so much kindness quenched, of so much 
power lost—of—of—so much goodness 
never to be revealed, believed.” 

“Why was Mrs. Wetherby jealous of 
you?” he flung at her brutally, himself 
amazed at the words, but driven to 
speak them by a force beyond himself. 
“You know she was! You know she 
taunted you with admiring her hus- 
band !” 

Mary straightened; her moist eyes 
dried and darkened. For all her large 
tranquillity, her reason, her affection, 
she was young and proud. 

“Did she?” she cried haughtily. “I 
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never noticed it! I should not be likely 
to notice it, or to credit any such pre- 
posterous intention on her part! What 
do you mean, Will, by talking to me like 
this ?” . 

His eyes fell before her steady look 
of indignation. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I 
don’t know. Oh, Mary, sometimes I 
am so miserable—you seem so far away, 
you say so little, I feel so inexperienced, 
I know you so little, after all ” He 
broke off and looked up at her again 
appealingly. 

Mary stood up. There was anger in 
her bearing. 

“You like to have the truth embroid- 
ered and embellished,” she said. “Well, 
I am no decorator. I have said that I 
love you; we live together—I had 
thought in the rarest harmony and unity 
—and you—you have doubts of me, 
jealousies. Why? Because I am not 
the sort of woman with a stream of 
words, of little caresses, to fringe our 
life together, I am what I am. i 
thought we understood each other. You 
have hurt me bitterly.” 

She turned to walk away. He was 
at her side. Not what she had said, 
but his own miserable conviction of the 
injustice, the insanity, of his attack 
upon her, made him catch her arm in 
his hand and beg her forgiveness. She 
walked on for a few steps without an- 
swering. Then she turned toward him. 

“T can’t understand you,” she said 
gravely. “But I do forgive you. I do. 
There, now, that is over.” 

She did not refer to the subject again, 
and as he watched her that evening, 
moying about the apartment on her little 
business of housekeeping, and later 
looking down toward the river at the 
foot of the street, he felt despairingly 
that she had meant what she had said— 
she had forgiven his unwarrantable out- 
burst and the incident was closed for 
her. He realized that he did not wart 
it closed; he felt urged by something 
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stronger than reason, than love and con- 
fidence, to probe her feelings, to pry 
into some recess of her heart which he 
felt he had not yet entered. 

He could not admit that he was 
merely a jealous man, seeking justifi- 
cation of his jealousy ; Hollis, of course, 
never saw himself ignobly as the old- 
fashioned male masquerading in the 
garb of a new-fashioned intelleci«al. 
He was sure that there was something 
behind that open brow of Mary’s, be- 
hind that simple, spare speech, some- 
thing that it behooved him to know. He 
wished suddenly that she were not so 
unlike other women! Other women, he 
gathered from books and from his early 
recollections, were given to reopenin 
closed questions. Other women invari- 
ably meant more or less than their 
words denoted; Mary used words to 
express, in so far as it was within the 
power of language, her exact meaning ; 
having expressed it once to a person 
of intelligence, she considered that the 
need of words had passed. What did 
that vast capacity for silence hide, he 
fiercely wondered. What experience of 
life and love and suffering had taught 
her those deep reserves? 

She would have talked to him to-night 
on the old, familiar basis of complete 
confidence, of utter unity. But with the 
welter of suspicion and anger in his 
heart, it was impossible for him to re- 
spond to her. He pretended to absorb 
himself in his work. But across the 
edge of his book he stole many a glance 
at her. She made no pretense of work- 
ing. She lay in the long chair, staring 
out into the spring night, her face 
shadowed. He was angry with her be- 
cause she did not mask her grief for 
her friend so ruthlessly destroyed. And 
yet he knew that if she had pretended 
to occupy herself as usual, he would 
have been watching for a look that 
would reveal the occupation a hypoc- 
risy. 


Jealous! That was what he was— 
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jealous! He had always regarded it 
as the most contemptible emotion of 
which the human heart could be guilty, 
the most contemptible and the most 
absurd—the weakness of the semibar- 
barian, never to be indulged by the 
thinking, civilized man. And here was 
he, jealous of his wife because of the 
very qualities that had stirred him to 
love—because of her fine silences, be- 
cause of her power of withdrawal from 
the petty things of the world, because 
of the height and depth and wisdom of 
her! Ah, he had loved her for those 
qualities—but of what experiences were 
those qualities the fruit? That was what 
he wished to know. He told himself 
that if he knew that, he would be no 
longer jealous. It was only of his ex- 
clusion from her life that he felt jealous 
—so he told himself over and over 
again, as he stole glances at her sad face, 
outlined in the square opening of the 
window. 
CHAPTER IV. 

The Wetherby wills were published. 
Wetherby had died an hour or so be- 
fore his wife, though both of them were 
unconscious from the time when they 
had been removed from the burning 
wreckage. All of his property was left 
to her. His will was a simple docu- 
ment, and the fact that there could be 
no dispute about the priority of his 
death simplified everything—to the rage 
of many hungry Wetherbys. 

Mrs. Wetherby’s will was a more in- 
volved and intricate document than her 
husband’s. It made many bequests. 
She had been a woman rich in her own 
right, apart from the fortune that he 
had accumulated and that she inherited. 
She made gifts to various charities, 
left small legacies to various distant 
relatives. Among the minor bequests 
out of her own fortune were four that 
were destined to make more noise in 
the world than even the tragic sudden- 
ness of her taking off. She made pro- 
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vision that certain 
women should receive 
five thousand dollars 
apiece, “in recognition 
of injustice and un- 
happiness suffered by 
them at the hands of 
one the price of whose 
wrongdoing I would 
gladly pay.” 

There were three 
such women, all 
known to have been 
the objects of light 
and evanescent regard 
from Douglas 
Wetherby—a_ dancer 
with whom his name 
had been connected 
for a garish sea- 
son, an acknowl- 
edged demimondaine, 
and a perfectly dis- 
creet woman of his 
wife’s own set. There 





was a fourth legacy of 
ten thousand dollars, 
“for the same rea- 
son,” to Mary Ellis, 


formerly of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, now 
of New York. The 
will then duly pro- 
ceeded along conven- 
tional lines, leaving 








the bulk of her prop- 
erty to her sisters and 
brothers, “in case J 
survive my husband.” Otherwise, the 
bulk of it was to go to him. 

The damnable inference was, of 
course, quite plain. The afternoon pa- 
pers, in which the story first appeared, 
discounted lack of time and performed 
marvels of interview and surmise before 
their late issues. There was even op- 
portunity for comment upon the diabolic 
malevolence of the woman who, her- 
self beyond the reach of any retaliation, 
had so ingeniously taken her revenge 

2 


Even to his own ears his words were contemptible when he answered 


her with a taunt. 


upon those whom she believed to have 
wronged her in her husband’s affections. 
Before night her friends were canvass- 
ing all the possibilities of the case. 
“She must have believed it all her- 
self,’ said her world. “Irene Wetherby 
would never have spent twenty-five 
thousand dollars on a doubtful thing. 
She was too good a business woman. 
And, of course, it was perfectly open— 
the affair with La Cicada and that— 
what was she called?—Mrs. Montmor- 
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enci. And every one suspected Adele 
Rutherfurd, for all her demureness, 
But who on earth is this worst one of 
the lot in poor Irene’s estimation—this 
Mary Ellis?” 

It so happened that on that day Mary 
Hollis had left her office at Bartell’s 
early, but it was late when she reached 
home. On the last stage of her journey 
thither, her face had worn a look of 
almost supernal beauty. Her eyes were 
misty with tender tears and a little smile 
played about her lips. 

She went slowly up the stairs to their 
aerie. She fitted her key to the latch, 
and entered the tfny hall of the little 
flat. She saw the shadow of her hus- 
band’s figure thrown through the open 
doorway. 

“You are home early?” she cried, 
her voice athrill with gladness. Then, 
raising her eyes to his face, she added: 
“Why, Will! Why, Will!” 


All the youth and the friendliness, all 


the high purpose and amiability, had 


gone out of his face. It was set as if 
it were iron, and it was set in-an ex- 
pression of ferocity. 

“Come in,” he said, for she still hesi- 
tated in the hall. ‘‘Come in and explain 
this to me.” 

He thrust a newspaper toward her. 
She took it, but her eyes were still on 
his face, not on the printed sheet. 

“What is it?” she said. “What is it?” 

“Read—if you don’t already know.” 
He pointed to the columns with their 
flaring heads. “I happen to have the 
paper,” he added, “because the reporter 
who came out to the college to interview 
me about the matter was good enough to 
leave it with me.” 

She turned her eyes toward the 
printed page, and read the story of the 
Wetherby wills. When she had fin- 
ished it, she folded the paper, and laid 
it on the table. Then she faced him. 
The faintly rosy look of tenderness and 
joy with which she had entered the 
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apartment was quite gone from her 
face. 

“Well?” she said harshly. 

“Well?” he echoed furiously. ‘Well? 
Is that all you have to say? What is 
your explanation of this thing? You 
see—the inference, I suppose ?”’ 

“Certainly I see the inference,” she 
replied. 

“You see that Mrs. Wetherby de- 
clares that her husband wronged you— 
that she wishes to repay the wrong— 
you see that you are bracketed with 
women, with shameless women 
Oh, there is an instinct, after all! 
I always knew that there was something 
between you and Douglas Wetherby! 
Now”’—he shook his clenched fist to- 
ward and paper—‘all the world knows 
it! And she knew it all the time. If 
only you had been honest with me! If 
only you hadn’t treated my suspicions 
and my fears scornfully, pretended to 
think me a silly boy! To let this come 
upon me unaware!” 

“How dare you?” Mary interrupted 
him, in her low, passionate voice. 
“How dare you? -How dare you meet 
me with that outrageous thing in your 
hand and with that outrageous belief 
in your heart?” 

“Do you mean to downface me—her 
—the world? Do you mean to deny 
what the man probably confessed to 
his wife?” 

She looked at him for a long minute ; 
then she spoke slowly, colorlessly, but 
implacably. 

“T mean,” she said, “to tell you the 
truth, once and for all time. The truth 
about you and me—that is all that mat- 
ters. As for that piece of petty spite” 
—she nodded contemptuously toward 
the paper—‘‘that counts for nothing. 
But you and I—what we are and do and 
say counts. Now listen. You fell in 
love with me—to call it that !—because 
you thought I was different from other 
women. You thought I was of finer 
clay. You flattered yourself that the 
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common woman, the common life, 
would be beneath you—you thought you 
wanted not only love, but high, intel- 
lectual companionship with me. And I 
believed in your view of yourself. 
Well, it was a false one. You’re the 
old-fashioned man. I might have 
known it when you were so perturbed 
about my keeping on at Bartell’s. You 
want an old-fashioned wife, living no 
life of her own, but one reflected from 
you. Faith and comradeship are words 
with you—nothing else. 

“Suppose the afternoon papers had 
printed a disgraceful story about you? 
Would I have come to you, big with 
fury because I was wronged? Why, I 
should never have dreamed of crediting 
it until you told me it was true. And 
hardly then! And if you made me be- 
lieve it true, I should have stood by 
you, fought beside you, to help you re- 
gain what you had lost. And if it were 
not true, it would not have affected me, 
though all the world rang with it! To 
me, Our marriage was truly a union, our 
home a citadel where no enemy could 
enter.. As for you—you still think our 
marriage was a surrender of my per- 
sonality to yours, and you yourself un- 
bar the citadel to the enemies ; 

“All this is very pretty,” he cried. 
“It seems you can speak when you wish. 
3ut explain that!” 

“I know even less of the venom of 
that woman’s heart than I know of the 
waverings of yours,” she answered con- 
temptuously. “Her husband never 
wronged me—that is nonsense!” 

“Did he never make love to you?” 
demanded Hollis fiercely. “Oh, you 
needn’t. tell me—he did, he did! He 
made love to all women. Not one was 
safe from him. He despised all women 
—because he knew them. He told me 
that they were all purchasable, every 
one of them. He made no.exteptions 

What a fool I was when I denied 
what he said!” 


She stared at him steadily. Her face 
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was grayish-white with weariness and 
shock, but it was proud and angry. 

“You are insane, I think,” she said, 
after a while. “Or perhaps merely ut- 
terly ignoble. I have never known you 
until this minute. You a dweller on. 
the heights! You full of farsighted be- 
nignity for all suffering! You so finely 
minded that the base coin of words 
was not necessary between us! What 
an utter fool I have been! Blind— 
blind—utterly blind! But I see at last. 
And—this ends everything between us!” 

“Oh, you perceive that, do you?” 
sneered Hollis. 

“I perceive it for a totally different 
reason from yours—ffom the one you 
imply,” she flashed back at him. “Not 
because my reputation is besmirched by 
the mean, cowardly trick of a venomous 
woman, not because I have brought 
shame and suspicion upon your name— 
but because you are not worthy! Be- 
cause you are not the man I thought 
you—and because I despise the man you 
are. That is why.” 

Even to his own ears his words were 
contemptible when he answered her 
with a taunt. Was it possible, the 
thought crept dimly across his angry 
mind, that ignoble emotions reduced all 
human beings to the same low level; 
that he, jealous, outraged in pride and 
honor, spoke the language of the’ bestial 
man of the slums? He did not feel it 
safe to stay longer lest some more ter- 
rible primitive impulse yet should over- 
master him—the impulse to bend her 
haughty head by sheer physical force, 
to torture her into confession of what 
she so magnificently denied. He seized 
his hat and rushed from the house, leav- 
ing her still standing by the table on 
which the newspaper lay. 


CHAPTER V. 


Hollis came home from Germany in 


October. He had gone abroad in the 
spring, ostensibly to study, to take a 
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walking trip through the Black Forest, 
to indulge in all the pursuits proper to 
an ambitious young professor not plenti- 
fully dowered with the world’s goods. 
In spite of the scandal that had broken 
about his head concerning his wife’s 
connection with the Wetherbys, he had 
been, in the preceding spring, admitted 
to the faculty, elevated from his instruc- 
torship. The few who knew him had 
said that he had taken exactly the right 
stand in the matter; his one public 
statement had been that his wife was, 
of course, rejecting the legacy that Mrs. 
Wetherby had bequeathed her evidently 
under promptings it was kind to call in- 
sane; that neither he nor Mrs. Hollis 
had anything further to say in regard 
to the matter. Adele Rutherfurd’s hus- 
band had, after his first flaming asser- 
tion ‘that he would pursue Mrs. 
Wetherby to the nethermost regions to 
compel her to retract her libelous be- 
quest, adopted the same policy as Hol- 
lis. As for La Cicada and the ornately 
named Mrs. Doris Montmorenci, they 
took their legacies gayly, and spent 
them uproariously. 

But though Hollis’ public speech had 
been all that dignity required, he had 
never seen Mary after the day when 
he had met her home-coming with such 
bitter attack. When he had returned to 
the apartment, which he had not done 
for two days, it had been empty of 
Mary and everything pertaining to her. 
There was a note from her. It read: 


I shall not see you again, for the reason 
that I have already told you—I never knew 
you until now, and I despise the man you 
are. For your own sake, I advise you to 
behave and to speak with dignity. and com- 
mon sense. You may say to whomever you 
please that 1 have gone to the country to 
escape the persecutions of the inquisitive 
press; you may name yourself my spokes- 
man and say that we have no statement 
whatever to make except that we are re- 
jecting the legacy. You will not find me at 
Bartell’s, but if you have anything to com- 
municate to me, address it in their care. In 
time, doubtless, you can arrange for a di- 
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vorce. I prefer that you should not at- 
tempt to obtain one immediately, but that is 
comparatively. immaterial. The only thing 
that really matters I have already told you 
—you are not the man I thought | married. 
Mary Ho tis. 

He had not attempted to see her. He 
had sent her such communications as 
were necessary through Bartell’s. They 
had been brief, with the brevity of in- 
jury. He had sent her a check for half 
his income for the summer; and that 
had come back to him at the college, 
with great promptitude. 

I supported myself before \ e married, and 
after we were married I gave my share of 
support to our home. I do not need your 
money, and regard it as a last insult that 
you should send it to me. 

That had been her reply. It had 
stung him to new anger. She would 
not give him the small satisfaction of 
feeling himself, even in this trifle, in a 
superior position. He had sailed away 
with a new grievance. 

He had tried doggedly to keep his 
mind upon the studies he had come 
abroad to pursue. Of course, he could 
not. The rankling sense of wrong and 
injustice would not leave him. He 
abandoned lectures and the university 
town for the country. The walking 
trips had been more successful. He 
could walk himself into weariness, and 
get whole nights of sleep from sheer 
physical exhaustion—and_ nights of 
sleep had begun to seem a blessed boon 
to him. But he always awoke to the 
sense of a festering sore. 

But one morning, as he had left the 
mountain inn where he had spent the 
night, and as he had found his familiar 
companions—sorrow, anger, and resent- 
ment—waiting outside the door to keep 
pace with him through the green fast- 
nesses of the day’s walk, it had occurred 
to him suddenly that they were wearing 
a somewhat different garb from that to 
which he was accustomed. His bitter- 
ness against Mary was alive and burn- 
ing—but it was suddenly a bitterness 
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unconnected with Douglas Wetherby. 
Suddenly it was even as Mary had said 
—there were but two persons involved 
in this duel, this tragic clash of person- 
alities—himself and herself. It was their 
attitude to each other, their trvth to- 
ward each other, their love for each 
other, that had mattered—nothing else! 
And it was Mary’s clearly shown lack 
of love, lack of communion with him, 
that was the core of his anger against 
her that day. The Wetherbys, though 
he tried to resuscitate them into actual 
causes of offense, were ghosts upon the 
margins of their lives, his and Mary’s. 

She hadn’t loved him—that was the 
trouble! She hadn’t loved him, or she 
would not have been content to pass so 
many hours away from him in the 
region of her work and study She 
hadn’t loved him, or she would have 
talked more of her love; she hadn’t 
loved him, or her one desire, when that 
hideous will was published, would have 
been to reassure him, to+ assuage his 
pain, to prove to him beyond all doubt- 
ing that that woman had been insane 
from jealousy. And, instead of that, 
she had chogen to be outraged because 
he had cried out for reassurance! She 
had not loved him! 

That night, as he had slept after the 
long day’s tramp, he had dreamed he 
was at home again, in the austere, little 
scholar’s sitting room, with Mary sit- 
ting opposite him at the worktable. 
Suddenly she had pushed back the dis- 
figuring green shade from her eyes, and 
looked at him. And the old look of 
love and tenderness and joy, the old 
look of utter happiness in her great 
eyes, had been the most eloquent thing 
in all the world. He had wakened ; his 
cheek had been wet with tears, and the 
room had seemed to be echoing to a cry 
of “Mary, Mary!” 

The dream had stayed with him more 
or less on the next day’s tramp. And 
suddenly the thought had come to him 
—suppose Mary were walking here, in 
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this enchanted land, beside him! How 
often they had planned such a holiday! 

Gentler thoughts of her had come to 
him then constantly. He had felt again 
her heart against his own; had seen 
again the utter truth and sincerity of 
her eyes, raised to his in the supreme 
moments of their intercourse. Against 
the deep conviction of such recollec- 
tions, the doubts, the suspicions, all the 
children of his jealousy, had seemed to 
disperse. Why, he knew Mary, with a 
knowledge never to be defined, never 
to be expressed. He knew her—the 
whole, deep soul of her. How was it 
he had allowed trifles to come between 
him and his happy knowledge—trifles 
like her silences or the speech of other 
people? Knowledge was beyond all 


such things. 

But his grievance spoke again—she 
had not loved him or she would have 
understood and pitied his madness! 

“Did your love for her make you 
omniscient, wise, gentle—a very god? 


Did you understand her dismay, her 
shock, her wounded afiection, her out- 
raged self-respect ?”’ asked the other in- 
ner voice with which he conducted his 
disputes. “She, too, is only a human 
being—she is a woman, proud and 
young and inexperienced, too.” 

By the time he reached New York, 
he had but one desire. That was to 
see Mary, and to tell her that she had 
been right—that nothing beyond them- 
selves mattered to them—that he loved 
her and yearned for her and believed 
in her. 

But at Bartell’s he was met by suave 
denial. Mrs. Hollis’ request was law to 
them; they had promised not to reveal 
her whereabouts. Any mail they would 
forward. 

He spent three days in the compo- 
sition of the letter that he finally sent 
her. It was a rather wonderful letter, 
mature, but with sudden bursts of boy- 
ish appeal in it; wise, but passionate 
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“That's why I should have forgiven you, anyway,” she said; in a low, broken voice. 
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too ; loving, self-accusing, but not cring- 
ing. He wrote: 


As to that unfortunate woman's posthumous 
rancor, that has become to me a thing as 
remote as the events in Mars. I believe 
you absolutely, not alone in what you say, 
but in what I know you to be. Will you 
let me see you? I will try with all my 
powers to persuade you to live with me 
again, for I can’t quite face the thought of 
life without you. But if you refuse—hav- 
ing seen me and heard me out—I will bother 
you no more. 


Three days passed, and he had no 
answer. On the fourth, there appeared 
in the papers an article headed: “New 
Light on the Wetherby Wills.” Hollis, 
eating his breakfast in a china-white 
dairy lunch room, saw the headlines, 
and his jaws snapped. For an instant 


he was minded not to read it. ° Then, 
with a sudden gesture of repugnance 
and determination, he began its perusal: 


The sale of the Wetherby collection of 
Chinese ivories and porcelains yesterday 
at the Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms, was 
interesting beyond most affairs of the kind, 
because of an unexpected human note in- 
troduced into the transaction, Mrs. Howard 
Benson, purchaser of a carved-ivory casket 
of the Ling dynasty (seven thousand, three 
hundred dollars) was moved, in her pleas- 
ure at making the successful bid, to ex- 
amine her new possession in the auction 
rooms. The square cover was stuck fast. 
At first she could not move it; then, as she 
fumbled with it, it suddenly sprang apart. 
Within the box was a folded letter. 

Mrs. Benson opened it and saw that it 
was of a date about four years old. It 
had no beginning and no signature, but the 
context made it evident that it was a let- 
ter from the late Mr. Douglas Wetherby to 
his wife. It was in handwritipg said by his 
associates to be his, and was from Chicago, 
where his records show him to have been at 
the date of its writing. Circumstances con- 
nected with Mrs. Wetherby’s remarkable 
will make it far from improper that this let- 
ter should be given publicity—an opinion in 
which even the executors of the estate have 
concurred. The letter is accordingly repro- 
duced here, with their permission and that 
of the purchaser. The letter is addressed 
from the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago: 

“T am sure that you know, Irene, without 
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any assurance from me, that your accusa- 
tion in regard to Mary Ellis is preposter- 
ously false. It is made, I understand well 
enough, not because you believe it true, but 
because you have the perverse desire to 
wound me in what your always keen vision 
sees to be a very tender point. Now hear 
the truth. You are right to say that I was 
attracted by her. She is a wonderful spirit 
—the most wonderful I have ever met. I 
am quite capable, worldling though I am, of 
adoring her; I adore her, for one thing, for 
her belief in me—in my simplicity, in my 
kindness, in my goodness! She has the di- 
vine faculty of getting at the real in people 
—their best reality. Not for anything under 
heaven would I do aught to destroy that con- 
fidence of hers. I would as soon make love, 
as you call it, to a star-eyed Madonna. 

“I may be brutal to say these things to 
you, but you and I have long since grown 
used to brutality in our dealings with each 
other. I expect you to believe me, because 
I have never bothered to lie to you, and 
you are aware of that. You and I have let 
each other go our own ways for many years 
now; I exact no loyalty from you—only a 
decent discretion, You flavor your —ac- 
quiescence in our arrangement with a dash 
of venom now and then. But that is the 
privilege of your sex. Only, upon one thing 
I insist: If you intimate anything dis- 
creditable, in the slightest way, to Miss 
Ellis, there shall be a public airing of our 
affairs. And you know where that will leave 
you. Yet, even as I write, knowing your 
devilish ingénuity, I wonder how you will 
get back at me for this plain speaking af 


The paper fell from Hollis’ hand. 
The room, with its glitter of white and 
nickel and glass, swamebefore his eyes. 
What a devil the woman had been! 
Doubtless she had intended that will, 
with its damning bequests, to stand only 
in case her husband survived her! She 
had planned to make his position, as 
well as that of the women she hated, 
impossible! She had not contemplated 
their both being snuffed out together. 

And _-he, the untried, czllow, bump- 
tious boy, had won this star of a woman 
who compelled the adoration of even 
such a man as Wetherby. Had won 
her—to lose her through that common 
vice of common men—through blind, 
unreasoning jealousy. 
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There was but one thing in the whole 
wretched transaction for which he could 
feel -grateful—that he had written to 
Mary before this publication had made 
the writing a mere farce—mere further 
proof of his dutilness. 

He went back to the college; he ex- 
amined his mail. There was an en- 
velope with Bartell’s eminently correct 
letterhead upon its corner. His hand 
shook as he took it up. He feared to 
open it. He feared the noncommittal 
look of its typewriting. Suppose she 
should refuse to see him? 

Finally he tore the envelope open. It 
was a polite and pleasant communica- 
tion. Mary’s chief in the Bartell estab- 
lishment wrote: 

I am very glad to tell you that Mrs. Hol- 
lis’ address is Pleasantville, New York. It 
is in Westchester, and is an ideal spot for a 
forenoon’s outing. 

He crumpled the letter into his 
pocket. He dropped the rest of his 
mail, unread. He made some arrange- 
ment for the lecture he was to have 
given, and, frightened, exultant, hum- 
ble, confused, he set out for Mary’s. 


It was a small, rather poor-looking 
frame cottage to which he was directed. 
But a comfortable, motherly-looking 
woman. opened the door to him. He 
would find Mrs. Hollis out on the piazza 
on the other side of the house, if he 
pleased, sir. 

She was there, in the sunshine. There 
was a table with books and papers upon 
it, weighted against the October wind’s 
playfulness. She looked the same, yet 
different—as beautiful, as noble, as un- 
like all other women—and yet not quite 
so unlike as of old. Her face had taken 
on new meanings, new possibilities. It 
was worn a trifle, as if with sorrow, 
and yet there was a deeper human glad- 
ness upon it than he had ever seen there 
before, even when her full heart had 
spoken most tenderly to his. 

He had planned to be wise and dig- 
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nified in his speech with her. He had 
planned to tell her in lucid phrases just 
what he saw in the whole situation, just 
what he regretted, just what he hoped. 
3ut all the phrases fled as he stood be- 
fore her. 

“Mary, Mary!” he cried, as he had 
cried to her before. And whatever 
she had meant to say to him was lost 
in the sob with which she came to him, 
caught his hands, and was drawn 
against his breast. 

The speech came later. It was not as 
they had intended it in their solitary re- 
hearsals of the scene; it was broken, 
disjointed, but at last it- was clear, it 
was Satisfying. 

“T don’t think I could have forgiven 
you, though,” she said, “if your letter 
had not come before that newspaper 
thing solved the mystery of—her hatred. 
Do you know, I had never credited the 
tales against him? That was what sad- 
dened me when I saw him on our wed- 
ding day—it seemed to make them 
true, his being there! But if you 
hadn’t come to your understanding of 
me yourself, if it hadn’t been your own 
heart that convinced you, I couldn’t 
have forgiven you. Ah, yes, I suppose 
I should. For I see things so differ- 
ently now. Come!” 

Bewildered, he followed her-as she 
stepped off the piazza and made her 
way across the grass to a bushy purple 
beech, glistening in the sunshine. Be- 
side it, as they drew near, he saw, half 
in shadow and half in sun, a little ham- 
per swung between two poles. He 
stopped short. d 

“Mary!” he cried, strangled almost. 
But she kept on with those long, smooth 
strides of hers. He followed, stum- 
bling. A baby slept in the basket, a 


dimpled hand closed tight about a red 
leaf. 
crib. 

“That’s why I should have forgiven 
she said, in a low, broken 
began to 


Mary faced him above the tiny 


you, anyway,’ 


voice. “Somehow—l see 














things—not from your point of view, 
my dearest—but from his—when he 
was grown up, you know—and so I 
came back to understanding of you, and 
to being sorry for you, instead of my- 
self alone. Do you see?” 

Still stunned, transfixed, he stared at 
her. 

“Aren’t you going to look at him, 
dear?” asked Mary. 

3ut Hollis had eyes only for her. 
Finally he spoke. 

“When—when ” he asked. 

“He’s a month old,” she answered 
proudly, ‘‘to-day.” 

“But when did you. know? Oh, 
Mary Words failed him again. 

“The afternoon when I came home,” 
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she answered, in a low voice, “and 
found you with that newspaper in your 
hand—that last afternoon I saw you.” 

For a long, long minute he was silent. 
And when he spoke, it was with a 
broken voice. 

“Oh, Mary!” he cried again. “How 
can you forgive me? And how—how 
can | forgive you?” 

But the question was answered as 
they moved together and found each 
other’s arms, and felt each other’s 
cheeks wet with tears. Nor did they let 
each other go until there came a, faintly 
querulous sound from the crib. Then, 
arm in arm, they leaned over it and 
looked down into the wise, appraising 
eyes of their son. 


a We 


Old-¥ashioned Crepe 
EGINA wears a crinkled gown 
With tiny blossoms set, 
A quaint, old-fashioned thing as sweet 
And prim as mignonette. 
The fabric is the latest ‘style 
Revived from long ago, 
And takes me back through many a year 
Of roses and of snow. 


Again I hear the booming bees 
Around the garret eaves, 
And see against the dusty panes 
The flicker of the leaves, 
As from the cedar chest fF lift 
With reverent hands once more, 
The soft, brown, rosebud-sprinkled dress 
That Grandma Romer wore. 


About it like a faint perfume 
Still cling her kindly deeds, 
Her love and faith and helpfulness 
In all our childish needs. 

O maiden, may you with the stuffs 
Of olden times renew 

The gentle modesty and grace 
Of .old-time women, too! 


MINNA IRVING. 
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ON HONESTY 
By Edwin L. Sabin 
operat says—and maybe you have heard: “It’s hard 


to be honest these days ; and, besides, it doesn’t pay.” 
That’s a queer thing to assert. Why, confound it, I 
heard a successful and leading business man allege, to another 
man, less successful and not a leader, but a graduate of a 
technical school whose ideals are as high as West Point: 
“Jack, with your peculiar training and ideas, you couldn't 
hold that job a month. You're too honest. You need experi- 
ence in modern business methods.” 

“Peculiar” training and ideas!’ Huh! Goethals would have 
_had the same remark made to him, by this man, had the two 
come together in time. Out of his superior business educa- 
tion, and his mastery of the wiles of Wall Street, he would 
have said to Colonel Goethals: “Goethals, you’re too honest 
to boss that Panama job. You've got to meet certain condi- 
tions and fight ’em with their own weapons. You won't last 
six months before you're recalled by pressure from the out- 
side.” 

No doubt Colonel Goethals did have that remark made to 
him. Those big engineering and building contracts, the world 
over, are full of history written and unwritten; also memo- 
randa. However, Colonel Goethals set an honest course— 
that’s the main weakness of those regular army men; they’re so 
plainly, matter-of-factly, prosaically, and unheroically honest! 
—hewed right to the line, hasn’t seemed to find being honest 
either hard or unprofitable, and I'll be jiggered if he hasn't 
made a success, after all! 

To be honest cannot be so tremendously hard or hopeless, 
as astute critics appear to think. In fact, it isn’t being honest 
that is such a difficult course to sustain; it’s being half honest, 
or seven-eighths honest and one-eighth a little on the bias. 
That is the rub—this caution to play safe in both directions. 

There are persons who go through life keeping a grip on 
honesty and dishonesty, trying to preserve the balance of 
power. And they waste more time and energy and thought in 
that effort than if they risked being all good or all bad. 

The person who owns a brothel and gives to the church is 
an extreme case. We don’t need to go as far as he is to finda 
lot of other fellow citizens, merchant and laborer, scholar and 
clerk, who are quite inclined to the notion that they are doing 
the best they can when it is best for themselves. 
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mother will punish a child for feigning something that isn’t— 
and then spend three hours of a store’s time pretending to buy 
stuff that she hasn’t any notion of buying? And isn’t it queer 
how a father will hold up George Washington as a shining 
example—and then discount his taxable property to the asses- 
sor? Of course, these are mild and inoffensive cases ; as every- 
body knows, shadow shopping and tax dedging are legitimate 
maneuverings. Otherwise, how is one to know what the shops 
contain, and how can one afford to be a property owner? 

The point is that so many of us write: “Honesty is the Best 
Policy” in our copy books—and omit it in our pocketbooks. 
And that is-queer, too, for being thoroughly and consistently 
honest cerfainly does pay, and pay well. Why, that very busi- 
ness man, that leading business man who also leads this article, 
has achieved his fortune by strict honesty along a certain 
line. What his methods are along other lines I can’t say, al- 
though there are rumors—for, you understand, even he has a 
reserve stock of honesty cut*on the bias. But honesty has 
achieved his business success. 

At his store you are certain of getting just what you are told 
you are getting; goods are one quality and one price, all in 
plain language. He is another Marshall Field or John Wana- 
maker. If any purchase proves deficient in any respect, it is 
taken back without a quibble, and the money or the money’s 
value is returned. This is the store’s advertisement. 

That is honesty, isn’t it? 

I expect that if he had started in on the half-honesty prin- 
ciple—if it has any principle!—he would have lost out, and 
would have blamed his defeat on the honesty half instead of 
the dishonesty half. Such is the customary course, when the 
two halves don’t mix profitably. 

It does make a fellow feel rather sick when, as an honest 
man, he competes with other honest men, and loses by reason 
of the fact that either he has been a little more honest than 
they or they have been a little less honest than he. That some- 
how seems to put a premium upon dishonesty. It isn’t the 
fellow who is not quite honest that seems to be given the small 
end; it is the fellow who is not quite dishonest—enough. 
There are two reasons why being honest has a bad reputa- 
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Cat tion as a policy. One is that the party of the first part doesn’t 
have the nerve to let go the line and be all honest, regardless 
Hy | of consequences; and the other is that we, the party of the 
<\ second part, don’t have the nerve to be honest enough to sup- 
Hii ef port him when he does let go. The man who delivers the 
N goods is the chap for our money; and the lowest bidder or 
seller gets the contract. 
( This strikes me as sometimes not a fair deal for either party. 
It gives rise to misunderstanding and misapprehension—not to 
speak of occasional misappropriations. It makes observers claim 
that honesty doesn’t pay, whereas it does pay. Honesty does 
pay; and the easier it comes, the better it pays; and the better 
it pays, the easier it comes; and as-soon as it is a habit, it 
gives wonderfully smooth sailing to all concerned. 

Just at present I am living in a house built by an honest con- 
tractor. I have lived in other houses started by honest con- 
tractors, but this is the first of those lived in which have been 
finished by an honest contractor. He also started it; and he 
is truly, genuinely honest, losing four dollars and two cents 
on the job, and not swerving a hair’s breadth from the re- 
quirements. Yes, when the specifications were not sufficient to 
the full purpose and intent of honest work, he improvised and 
went them one better. 

The painting in the secret spots is as even as in the open 
spots ; and the concrete is six inches where six inches are called 
for, and four and a half inches where four inches are called 
for. Lots of honest contractors would have hedged four dol- 
lars and two cents’ worth, and saved their bacon by a gallon 
of paint or a few yards of cement. But this man didn’t; he 
didn’t seem to know how to compromise the acute situation that 
confronted him. If he had been seven-eighths honest, he 
would have devoted his bias eighth to skimping the paint on 
the concrete, or some other part; and when that spot was un- 
covered and questioned, he would have cried loudly: “But look 
at what you did get! Look at all the rest of the job! Well, 
it doesn’t pay to be honest.” 

On the other hand, it must be a great satisfaction and gain 
of efficiency, far beyond the shortage of four dollars and two 
cents, to walk past this house—as that contractor does—with 
head up and shoulders squared, knowing that the house is as 
honest as he is. For the measure of a man or woman is the 
measure of his or her work, isn’t it? 

Viewed from this angle, honesty ought not to be hard, and it 
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ILLUSTR 


M R. JOHN SPRING WICKAM, 
who lived in Suite 27, Lucul- 
lus Chambers, had had_ his 
pocket picked, and, although the at- 
tempt had been unsuccessful, the de- 
pression of the experience was still on 
him as he returned home from business. 
It had annoyed him seriously. To 
be sure, he still had his watch and 
pocketbook, and the police had the rat- 
eyed individual who had committed an 
error of judgment in attempting to get 
these desirable things away from him. 
But unless Mr. Wickam appeared in 
person against him, the law would re- 
lax its grip, the prisoner be discharged, 
and his interrupted vocation resumed at 
the first favorable opportunity. And 
appearing against him meant consider- 
able inconvenience and the interruption 
of Mr. Wickam’s own business for sev- 
eral hours. 

He had never been in a courtroom, 
and his imagination pictured it as a 
place he never wanted to be in—dingy, 
ill smelling, full of crime and bacteria. 
On the other hand, his appearance was 
a duty, not alone to himself, but to the 
whole community. Now that he had 
recovered his personal property and 
washed his hands where they had 
gripped the coat collar of the unwashed 
and unregenerate, it remained his duty 
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to see the thing through, however un- 
willing he might be to drop it and for- 
get it. Criminals of this petty kind, it 
had been carefully explained to him, 
frequently escaped punishment because 
of the unwillingness of decent people 
to appear in court; they counted on 
this unwillingness as a business asset, 
and frequently thumbed their petty 
noses at law and order because of it. 
If every man who caught one of these 
undesirable citizens at work appeared 
against him in court, crime would di- 
minish, and a man’s pockets be reason- 
ably safe when he stopped to look at 
the latest safety razor in a shop window. 

Mr. Wickam remembered also that 
the pickpocket had kicked him once on 
the shin and punched him twice in the 
stomach. These actions, of course, did 
not affect his sense of duty, but he dis- 
tinctly remembered them. They em- 
phasized the fact that pickpockets are 
not gentlemen. 

It was a duty to the community, said 
Mr. Wickam to himself, entering the 
portals of the Lucullus, and it should 
be done regardless of personal con- 
venience. 

He went up in the elevator, somewhat 
comforted by the dignified quiet, broken 
only by an occasional refined gramo- 
phone or piano player, with which the 
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“T had Maggie serve tea for us, and you never saw anybody more grateful.” 


management of the Lucullus surrounds 
its tenants. The Lucullus do¢s not en- 
courage, in fact, does not permit, chil- 
dren. There is a feeling that if families 
must have children, the proper place for 
them is in a remote suburb; certainly 
not in the Lucullus. The ideal Lucul- 
lian family is an establishment like Mr. 
Wickam’s, consisting of one husband, 
one wife, and one or more domestics. 
For such families the Lucullus provides 
compact, luxurious homes, with a bin in 
the cellar for coal, and a larger bin, 
near the roof, for each of the domestics. 

Mr. Wickam returned to this com- 
pact, luxurious home at his usual hour, 





and found = Mrs. 
Wickam reading a 
eugenic novel in the 
little drawing-room. 
She looked up and 
nodded her golden 
head at him, -for, al- 
though Mrs. Wick- 
am, was no longer in 
the Maytime of 
feminine loveliness, 
there is something 
about the Lucullus 
that keeps its in- 
mates ever young 
and handsome. Its 
headquarters are on 
the office floor, and 
its name is Madame 
Irene. 

“Hear you’ve had 
your pocket picked, 
poor dear,” said 
Mrs. Wickam 
cheerfully. 

Her husband 
paused on his way 
to the _ bathroom, 
where he proposed 
to array himself for 
dinner. 

“The deuce you 
have!’’ he ex- 
claimed, with some 
annoyance. He had not meant to say 
anything about his adventure; not that 
he wished to keep it to himself, but 
the kick on his shin and the two 
punches in his stomach seemed some- 
how to have made it particularly un- 
dignified. Also, he remembered the in- 
terest .with which several thousand 
men, women, and children had forgot- 
ten their individual businesses and all 
stopped to look at him. “You don’t 
mean to say that interesting episode in 
the life of a private citizen has got into 
the evening paper?” 

“Not so far as I know,” replied his 
wife. “TI have it on better authority.” 








Mr. Wickam shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Can't a man have his pocket picked 
” he began indignantly. Then he 
laughed. “Who told you?” he asked 
curiously, 

Mrs. Wickam laid aside her eugenic 
novel. She smiled prettily, as she did 
everything. 

“I want to talk with you quite, quite 
seriously, Jack,’ she said. “Are you 
real good-natured, as a hero ought to be 
after foiling the villain in an attempt 
to pick his pockets? Your little wife 
is quite proud of you.” 

“Considering that I have been made 
a public spectacle, have been kicked on 
the shin, and punched twice in the stom- 
ach,” said Mr. Wickam simply, “I am 
as good-natured as could reasonably be 
expected. I am an example of good 
nature. My story should be told in text- 
books for the public schools. How did 
you hear?” 

“T’ve seen the poor fellow’s mother,” 
explained Mrs. Wickam gently. 

“What!” 

“She’s been here this afternoon. The 
nicest little old woman! I had Maggie 
serve tea for us, and you never saw 
anybody more grateful. You know I 
can cheer people up when I really try, 
and I’m proud to say I actually got the 
poor old thing smiling. It was hard 
work, for she’s simply bound up in her 
son. I almost promised, Jack, that you 
wouldn’t prosecute him, although she 
admitted that he was probably guilty. 
It seems he inherits the tendency. It’s 
just one of those humble, commonplace 
tragedies s 

“Tt was a tragedy all right when I 
felt my watch sljding out of my 
pocket,” agreed Mr. Wickam. “But I 
assure you, Helen, it wasn’t humble and 
commonplace. It stopped all the usual 
activities of a great city for several 
minutes. It was the most interesting 
thing that ever happened, bar none. 
Everybody within sight stopped to look 
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at me—and not one of them offered 
me the slightest assistance. In fact, the 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
if I was going to catch a pickpocket, I 
ought to take one ny own size. Senti- 
ment is all very pretty, my dear—but 
property is property, watches are 
watches, pocketbooks are pocketbooks. 
He very nearly got away with your 
Easter bonnet. To let a chap like that 
get off scot-free is simply to invite him 
to try it again. Why didn’t the woman 
come to my office?” 

“She wanted to see me. She said— 
that one mother would understand an- 
other. And when I told her that I am 
not a mother, she seemed so grieved 
and sorry for me that I simply had to 
fall back on the fact that we were both 
women. Jack, she actually seemed to 
think that having a son like that boy 
who tried to pick your pocket is better 
than having no son at all. Think of 
that! He inherits the tendency from a 
great-grandfather. I didn’t know people 
of that class had great-grandfathers— 
but I suppose everybody does, when 
you come to think of it. She’s a widow, 
and has almost saved enough money, by 
washing, to take him to the country, 
away from temptation. You really 
can’t imagine how hard it is to bring a 
boy up in these crowded cities.” 

“The boy in question,” remarked Mr. 
Wickam, “is at least twenty-five.” 

“Mrs. McGinnis said he looked more 
than his age,” admitted Mrs, Wickam. 
“She says he is just under eighteen. 
She’s coming back to see you this even- 
ing.” 

Mr. Wickam hesitated, then resumed 
his interrupted progress toward the 
bathroom. “We'll leave word with 
Maggie to have the woman come to my 
office,” he said, over his shoulder. “My 
own idea of the evening was to go to 
the theater.” 

‘But I promised the poor woman 
you’d see her,” declared Mrs. Wickam. 
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“Of course I can't compel you to see 
her—but [ did promise . 

“T’ll see her,” said Mr. Wickam, 
pausing in the doorway. “But I assure 
you, my dear, this is no matter for sen- 
timent. If your Mrs. McGinnis had 
used a little more discipline at home, 
I dare say her hopeful son would have 
kept his fingers out of my pockets. 
Confound it, Helen, every criminal has, 
or has had, a mother! You can’t get 
into the world without one. I have a 
mother: myself.” 

“That’s the very reason -why we 
should all be merciful,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wickam. “The very reason 








Mrs. McGinnis arrived promptly at 
eight. She was, as Mrs. Wickam had 
said, a small woman, poorly but neatly 
clad in a cheap black dress, protected 
across the shoulders by an ancient cape. 
She wore a bonnet, from which de- 
pended the veil of a widow. Her eyes 
were sharp, probably from the hard 
struggle to amass the necessary capital 
to take her boy away from temptation ; 
and her nose was red, probably from 
the tears that she had wept over his 
unfortunate inheritance. Doubtless she 
had been cooking, for it seemed to Mr. 
Wickam that he smelled an onion. 

“This is Mrs, McGinnis, Jack,” said 
Helen Wickam, greeting the little old 
woman with a sympathetic nod. “I 
have told her that you are not at all 
an ogre.” 

Mrs. McGinnis looked puzzled, but 
she evidently decided that an ogre was 
a person whom nothing could prevent 
from appearing in court against any- 
body he caught picking his pockets. 
She curtsied to Mr. Wickam—who re- 
turned the greeting with a grave but 
rather perfunctory bow—sat down on 
the nearest chair, and began to weep 
into a handkerchief that she had al- 
ready taken from her black bag and 
held ready as a receptacle for maternal 
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tears. Mrs. McGinnis had expected to 
weep, and she wept. 

It was pitiful, but it was also em- 
barrassing. Mr. Wickam stared at the 
unhappy widow through the round- 
rimmed spectacles that make the most 
practical man of business look like the 
editor of a particularly highbrow liter- 
ary journal. He wished intensely, at 
that moment, that Master McGinnis, 
aged at least twenty-five, had got away 
with his watch and pocketbook. It 
would have been cheap at the price to 
have escaped a conscientious appear- 
ance in court—to say nothing of an 
unpleasant interview with this awful 
widow. He blamed himself for feeling 
an instinctive dislike for the poor crea- 
ture. 

“My—my dear Mrs. McGinnis,” he 
said anxiously, “be calm. Mrs. Wickam 
has been telling me that it was your son 
who It is unpleasant to tell any 
woman that her son is a pickpocket, and 
Mr. Wickam stumbled.. “Your son,” 
he resumed, “whom I met this morn- 
ing under—er—rather trying circum- 
stances.” 

Mrs. McGinnis raised wet eyes from 
her handkerchief. 

“God grant ye a tender heart, sir!” 
she said fervently. “My boy it was, 
sir, and I won't try to conceal it from 
ye. Ah, if ye had ever had an only 
child yerself, sir, and watched th’ darlin’ 
growin’ up like a flower in th’ wicked 
mud of th’ city! Well may ye say 
‘tryin’ circumstances,’ sir, and the poor 
lad sleepin’ to-night in a cold cell r 

“T understand,” said Mr. Wickam, 
feeling that it was necessary to say 
something, “that the cells are steam- 
heated.” 

“Cold or hot, a céll’s a cell,” moaned 
the distressed mother. “An’ ’twas for 
me he done it. It was too much for 











him, sir, to see his poor old mother al- 
ways at th’ washtub, and th’ poor boy 
never able to find work that suited him. 
‘I can’t abear it, mummer,’ he says 
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“Ever:body within sight stopped to look at me—and not one of them offered me the slightest 


assistance.” 


only this mornin’. ‘It’s makin’ an who could blame him for that, sir? 
arnikist of me.’ It terrified me to hear But me hands was in th’ suds, and I 
him talk like that, sir, knowin’ he’d in- couldn't stop him. An’ to-night he 
herited a little streak o’ kleptymany, and _ sleeps in a cell—warm or cold, sir, ‘tis 
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no place for a lad that’s never been 
able to go to sleep till his old mother 
tucked him up and kissed him good 
night, sir. Oh, my boy! My baby!” 

Mrs. McGinnis raised her voice in 
lamentation, rocking back and forth on 
her chair until the wonder of it was 
that she didn’t rock herself overboard. 
What was even worse in the Lucullus, 
her grief might overflow the compact, 
luxurious home of the Wickams and 
reach adjacent apartments. The one 
real hope was that these distressful 
sounds might be mistaken by the neigh- 
bors for some other tenant trying a 
new record in a gramophone. 

Mr. Wickam studied the grieving 
figure, this Niobe in a bonnet, and 
frowned with thought. His wife looked 
at him hopefully. She knew he was not 
hard-hearted—no ogre to devour the 
only children of despairing widows. 
And it was not her pocket, or the sub- 
stitute for one that she carried on the 
end of a golden chain, that had been 
picked. Mr. Wickam’s pocket had been 
picked. His shin had been kicked. 
His stomach had been punched—twice. 
And having been thus intimately, al- 
though briefly, associated with Master 
McGinnis—aged at least twenty-five— 
he had a strong conviction that the 
young man’s downfall had not been 
due to any generous resolve to spare 
his aged mother the toil of the tub. 
In Mr. Wickam’s opinion, Master Mc- 
Ginnis, aged at least twenty-five, was a 
criminal, and his aged mother a liar. 

Nevertheless, there was a real pathos 
in her effort to arouse his sympathy— 
and Mr. Wickam saw it all the more 
clearly because the poor old woman in- 
spired in him a criminal desire to mur- 
der her expeditiously before she at- 
tracted the attention of his neighbors. 
The foolish way she went about it was 
pathetic all by itself. And the pres- 


ence of his wife complicated matters. 
So much fuss about one pickpocket! 
And the old woman was making more 
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noise every moment—one might imag- 
ine by the noise that he was expe- 
ditiously murdering her, 

“Nobody could be more sorry than 
I am that your son selected my pockets, 
Mrs. McGinnis,” he said, with a waver- 
ing kind of firmness. ~ “But, you see, 
the law isn’t made for me alone. ‘ It’s 
not a matter simply between your son 
and myself—but between your son and 
society, as represented in me r 

Mrs. Wickam interrupted: 

“I don’t see what that has to do with 
it, John,” she said almost sharply. “Of 
course the poor boy isn’t in society.” 

“I’m not talking about society in that 
sense,” explained Mr. Wickam, speak- 
ing almost sharply himself. “Society 
as a whole—all law-abiding citizens— 
the commonwealth id 

“A better boy,” moaned Mrs, Mc- 
Ginnis, turning her battery of tears on 
Mrs. Wickam, “no mother ever had, 
if I say it as shouldn’t. And th’ cops 
always a-pickin’ on him.” 

“You mean,’ asked. Mr. Wickam, 
with a significant, hopeful glance at his 
wife, “that your son has had trouble 
with the police before?” 

“Not what ye'd call trouble,” ex- 
plained Mrs. McGinnis hastily. “Just 
his pretty, mischievous ways, sir. But 
they don’t like him becos he’s that high- 
spirited.” 

“TI noticed that he seemed high-spir- 
ited this morning,” admitted Mr. 
Wickam. “He pranced and kicked. 
And TI didn’t like him, either.” 

He had a diplomatic idea, which 
struck him as a little mean, but prefer- 
able to killing Mrs. McGinnis on the 
spot. He allowed a look of what he 
meant to be benevolence spread over 
his features. It seemed to him that 
he was having an unjustifiably hard 
time doing his duty by the community. 
It was only one pickpocket—but there 
was the principle; and the queer thing 
about a principle is that the more 
trouble it makes, the more imperatively 
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you have to live up to it. There was 
the universal pocket Mr. Wick- 
am’s expression of benevolence became 
positively fiendish. He looked ill, Mrs. 
Wickam said afterward. 

“T'll think it over, Mrs. McGinnis. 
You go home and have a good night’s 
sleep, and I'll have a good night’s sleep, 
and we'll talk this over in the morning. 
If you'll come to my office——” 

At these hopeful words Mrs. McGin- 
nis uttered a prolonged howl. She ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Wickam, whom she de- 
clared was so beautiful that she simply 
must be of an unusual and. even ap- 
palling goodness—an angel; and her 
wonderful hair! It was a pity Madame 
Irene couldn't have heard her. Sleep! 
said Mrs. McGinnis, and repeated the 
words with variations, like a musician 
improvising. And how could she sleep, 
tell her that, unless this good, kind 
man, whose heart, if he would only 
listen to it, was almost too big for his 
fine, big chest—and how could the poor 
boy have noped to get away from him? 
—inade sleep possible by promising not 








to prosecute? Had he lost anything? 
Wouldn’t she have made the poor, mis- 
guided boy return the watch and pock- 
etbook if he had brought them home 
to her? And she was afraid she was 
making a great deal of noise, but she 
just couldn’t help it 

The telephone connecting Suite 27 
with the office of the Lucullus buzzed 
excitedly. Mr. Wickam and his wife 
glanced at each other sadly. The gen- 
tleman took down the receiver. Even 
Mrs. McGinnis controlled her grief. 

“Hello!” said Mr. Wickam; and 
then, in a surprised way: “Yes?” and 
then: “Sure! Send her up.” 

“Who is it, John?” asked his wife 
anxiously, 

“That’s what we'll find out,” replied 
Mr. Wickam. “The name sounded fa- 
miliar. I’m sure I’ve heard it before.” 

“But we can’t entertain visitors 
Mrs. Wickam threw a more 








than 
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doubtful glance at the widow, who was 
apparently about to suffer a relapse. 
“[ really don’t see e 

“I'll go, ma'am,” declared the widow. 
“Tl ma'am, th’ minit I has th’ 
gentleman's word -that he won’t prose- 
cute me poor boy.” She held the re- 
lapse in abeyance, like the army and 
navy behind an ultimatum. 

Mr. Wickam, however, remained 
curiously indifferent. He had the air 
of a man who has received a birthday 
present, but has not yet opened the box. 
The bell of the flat tinkled, and Maggie, 
with a promptness surprising even in 
those compact quarters, appeared from 
the dining room to answer it. 





go, 


“Bring the lady in, Maggie,” said 
Mr. Wickam, still with this \strange 


manner of joy and curiosity. 

His wife from hiim to the 
door and back again; the widow sniffled 
and began to relapse. Maggie, return- 
ing, brought the visitor and retired re- 
luctantly. 

The newcomer was a stout, gray- 
haired woman whose waistline ap- 
peared to be located near her neck, and 
whose profound and pitifully inexpen- 
sive mourning gave her the look of a 
large, melancholy pincushion. Her 
costume proclaimed her a widow. . She 
was already weeping so bitterly into a 
large, black-bordered handkerchief that 
she quite failed to see Mrs. McGinnis. 
Mrs. McGinnis saw her and stayed the 
relapse. She stared suspiciously. 

“I’ve come fer me boy,” declared the 
stout woman, controlling her sobs and 
looking over her handkerchief at Mr. 
Wickam. “He’s a mere lad, sir, and 
I know by a glance at ye that ye won't 
be too hard on him. No mother ever 
had a better boy than mine, sir, if | 
say it that shouldn't. Ah, it’s proud I 
am an’ not used to asking favors—but 
not a wink could [ sleep the night till 
I'd gone down on my old knees and 
begged ye not to prosecute the poor 
boy whose only fault, sir, is that his 


looked 
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Mr Wickam was at one end of the table, 


ously with his knuckles as if calling the mothers’ 


meeting to order 


silly old mother has spoiled him. And 
what mother wouldn't have spoiled my 
boy ?” she added, with a touch of pride 
that immediately committed suicide in 
an ocean of sorrow. 
“John,” said Mrs. 
‘who is this person?” 
“Mrs. McGinnis.” 
“Mrs. McGinnis! 
Mrs. McGinnis 
“This is another Mrs. McGinnis. 
McGinnis, it appears, is rich in moth- 
ers. We are apparently having a moth- 
ers’ meeting in the Lucullus. Jn the 


Wickam severely, 


But there is one 


and he rapped vigor- 


Lucullus! Don’t go, 
Mrs. McGinnis,” he add- 
ed, for the first widow 
had risen and was silent- 
ly approaching the door- 
way. “You should know 
each other, having the 
same son.” He intro- 
duced them, “Mrs. Mc- 
Ginnis—stout, Mrs. Mc- 
Ginnis—thin.” 

The two Mrs. McGin- 
nis, probably through 
natural jealousy, refused 
to acknowledge the in- 
troduction. But it had 
a salutary effect upon 
grief. Mrs. McGinnis, 
thin, started to put away 
her handkerchief, fum- 
bled with it, and a small, 
round object rolled on 
the rug. Mr. Wickam 
picked it up and regard- 


ed it curiously; then he 
returned it. 
“Don’t forget your 


onion, Mrs. McGinnis,” 
he said politely. 

“IT should think,” said 
Mrs. Wickam coldly, re- 
covering her voice and 
looking in a remote way 
at Mrs. McGinnis, thin, 
“that you would be 
ashamed of yourself. 
And I giving you tea! And comforting 
you! <And staying home from the 
theater! You can’t have the same son. 
I don’t understand your object.” 

‘Buttin’ in!” murmured the first 
Mrs. McGinnis, regarding the second 
with a terrifying malevolence. 

“For one pin,” said the second Mrs. 
McGinnis, and she appeared gather- 
ing herself together to roll on the other, 
“T’d pull yer nose off.” 

The first Mrs. McGinnis felt rapidly 
at the back of her dress. 

“Here’s th’ pin!” she shouted. 
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The second Mrs. McGinnis began to 
roll. 

It seemed likely that the mothers’ 
meeting in the Lucullus would have fa- 
tal consequences,: With remarkable pres- 
ence of mind, Mr. Wickam seized the 
table—it was a square table of some 
size, but it ran easily on its castors— 
and pushed it between them. ‘By a 
curious irony ‘the two mothers were 
now separated by Mrs. Wickam’s 
eugenic novel. Mr. Wickam was at one 
end of the table, and he rapped vigor- 
ously with his knuckles as if calling 
the. mothers’ meeting to order. The 
situation was so surprising that it called 
a truce to hostilities. 
breathed heavily. 

“Mothers,” said Mr. Wickam, con- 
trolling them through his round-rimmed 
spectacles, “I have an inquiring, self- 
improving mind, and, although I under- 
stand what you are after, | am puzzled 
as to the method. Also, despite the ne- 
cessity that I was under this morning 
of engaging in a physical contest, prac 
tically a fight, with your son, I am a 
lover of Partic- 


Everybody 


peace. | abhor war. 


ularly do I abhor war in my own apart- 
ment, Even more do I abhor war be- 
tween women. And even more between 
the mothers of the same son. 


Believe 
me, you should be friends. You, Mrs. 
McGinnis, stout, have offered to pull 
Mrs. McGinnis, thin’s, nose off for a 
pin. You, Mrs. McGinnis, thin, have 
found the pin, and for some strange 
reason wish Mrs. McGinnis, stout, to 
pull eff your nose. I cannot have it 


done in my apartment. It distresses 
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me to think of its being done anywhere. 
| am willing to pay ten dollars, five dol- 
lars per mother, if you will harmonize 
these troubles, and tell me, as lady to 
gentleman, just how you happened to 
come here.” 

“I guess maybe it isn’t this lady's 
fault, after all,” said Mrs. McGinnis, 
thin, restoring her pin to the back of 
her dress. “Jerry McGinnis’s got too 
many friends, and they ain’t acted to- 
gether. 1 don't blame any lady for 
earnin’ an honest livin’ 

“Ye see, sir,” explained Mrs. McGin- 
nis, stout, grinning across the table in 
a more friendly manner, “when a guy 
gets pinched, his pals hire a mother for 
him——"’ 

“Meanin’ by that, sir,” interpolated 
Mrs. McGinnis, thin, ‘ta nice-appearin’ 
lady, with a gift fer arousin’ sympathy.” 

“And I'll tell ye this, sir,” added Mrs. 
McGinnis, stout, feelingly. ‘Any self- 
respectin’ lady that claims Jerry Mc- 
Ginnis fer a son earns her money!” 

“And J'll say more,” finished Mrs. 
McGinnis, thin, with a friendly glance 
at Mrs. Wickam, “I enjoyed th’ tea 
mighty, and I never had a child meself, 
an’ never wanted one.” 

Mr. Wickam produced two five-dol- 
lar bills. 

“Does it 
curiously. 


often work?” he asked 
The mothers exchanged glances. 
“Oftener than ye might think, sir,” 
said Mrs. thin, frankly. 
“But it aint a cinch. I don’t know 
about this lady, but I always make a 
point meself of bein’ paid in advance.” 


McGinnis, 
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By F. Roney Woir 


Author of “The Picnic at Honey Point,” “The Guckoo’s Nest,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HESE social duties are a bore!” 
grumbled Dudley Creed. “A 
fellow with a youngish mother 

and two unappropriated sisters. might 
as well give up all thought of work. 
{ haven’t touched a paintbrush for a 
week,” 

“There is such rigid necessity for 
your working,” smiled his mother, fish- 
ing with a satin toe for a footstool. 
She missed it, and Dudley rose and 
placed it for her with a jerk. 

“There is necessity for any man, who 
is a man, to work. I’d rather be dead 
It was bad enough 
in town; I thought out here in the 
country $ 

“Don’t lay it at our door; it’s your 
own fatal beauty,” gibed his sister Ga- 
brielle; and Celia, the frivolous one, 
fluffed her golden fringe with a waxy 
little hand, and cackled inanely. 

“We just had to give this dance to- 
night. We can’t go to other folks’ good 
times and offer them none in return,” 
pursued Gabrielle. 

“Just think what we owe Vera Cun- 
ningham,” drawled Celia, and cackled 
again. 

“Vera loves us, of course—all of us,” 
said Gabrielle. “In fact, Dudley, we 








haven’t lacked for invitations since your 

return from abroad, a full-fledged artist. 

We're not complaining—mamma and 

Celia and I; it’s you who grumble.” 
“You should marry, or, at least be- 

come engaged,” suggested Celia. “Vera 

Cunningham, for instance 

» 


” 





F. NONNAMAKER 


“Don't talk nonsense,’ chided Mrs. 
Creed, and Dudley smiled. Vera Cun- 
ningham, with her position, her money, 
and her undeniable good looks, was, he 
knew, his mother’s choice for a daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

“If you are sure an engagement 
would help matters, I'll try it,” said 
Dudley. “When I go after the lilies, 
I'll ask Jane Gowrie to let me be en- 
gaged to her. We were engaged, now 
| remember, when we went to school 
together. Perhaps the old engagement 
halds.” 

“As usual, you are a lap behind,” said 
Gabrielle. “Jane has a suitor.. You 
remember Will Ogden, the traction 
Jane met him here while 
you were away. He’s quite attentive 
to her, and she’s a fool if she doesn’t 
snap him up. Poor plain Jane! It’s 
all very well to gloat over being inde- 
pendent, and raise wonderful lilies and 
orchids and carnations for the exclusive 
trade, but in Jane’s place, I’m sure my 
heart would go out to a man like Will 
Ogden, who could make it possible for 
me to buy lilies instead of growing 
them 

“Any fool can buy lilies,” Dudley 
retorted. “The one who grows them 
successfully is a creator. I express my- 
self in paint—Jane in lilies. And by 
the way, how many lilies do you want?” 

“Oh, enough for a sheaf in the hall. 
Jane will know how many to send. 
And you needn’t trouble, Dudley. ll 
send Hilda for them.” 
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What's the matter with the thing?” 
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But Dudley preferred to go after the 
lilies himself. He had only to step 
down across the reaches of his own 
spacious grounds and pass the wicket 
gate in the hedge which led into the 
garden of his neighbor, Jane Gowrie. 

Long before he reached his own 
boundary line the breath of lilies came 
floating over the hedge to him. He 
had been in Jane’s garden a dozen times 
since his return. Jane’s garden and 
lilies, and Jane herself, were so much 
common necessities to him and his fam- 
ily that he had ceased to be conscious 
of them as such, as of water and sun- 
light. 

What his sister had just told him 
about Will Ogden troubled him. Sup- 
pose Jane should marry Ogden, and not 
be there in the lily garden or orchid 
house when he, Dudley Creed, needed 
advice? For instance, he had stood be- 
fore his finished portrait of Mrs. Mellic 
knowing there was something false, 
grotesque, in the composition. His 
mother had exclaimed with delight over 
it. His sister Gabrielle—ever prone to 
sarcasm where his work was concerned 
—had conceded the texture of the 
orange satin petticoat draped in Pom- 
padour mousseline; the overdress was 
really transparent, she had owned. 
Jane had agreed with her, and had 
praised the painting of the model’s arm, 
thrust behind her back. It was real 
flesh, she had said. If one were to 
pinch it, it would turn rosy, but 

“But!” Dudley had roared. ‘ ‘But 
me no buts!’ What’s the matter with 
the thing?” 

“The hair isn’t right,” Jane had pro- 
nounced sententiously. ‘Mrs. Mellic 
has very pretty hair above her brows 
and over her little ears—you have given 
her wool! You expended so much la- 
bor on that shaft of sunlight on the 
wall there behind her, you became so 
interested in the effect of light and 
shadow upon the oak panels, you took 
such pains with the jeweled bandeau 





and Indianlike burst of aigrets—and 
they show it; they are beautiful—and 
they cover so much of the head, that 
you decided what little hair showed 
didn’t matter, and so you wooled it in.” 

Jane had said it. His mother and 
sisters had not been able to see it, and 
if the fellows who had come out from 
town to criticize the picture had dis- 
covered what was aniiss, they had care- 
fully kept their discovery to them- 
selves. He had “wooled in” Mrs. Mel- 
lic’s locks, trying to imagine he was 
achieving an artistic crispness of touch 
and, at the same time, saving labor. 
Jane’s hint had cost him work, and the 
lady an extra sitting, but the picture 
was being talked about in all the stu- 
dios, and had already brought him an- 
other order. 

Jane came down the back steps of 
the house, armed with a long pair of 
shears with which to cut lilies. 

“T didn’t want them in rows,” said 
Jane, referring to the lilies, “but like 
clouds that break and trail and settle 
in masses, with the sky showing in be- 
tween. Don’t they drift like white 
clouds, Dudley ?” 

He nodded, and both stood silent, 
Jane contemplating her lily clouds, and 
he trying to analyze a sudden anger at 
the girl which had come upon him since 
hearing the gossip about Bill Ogden. 

“Isn’t it a pity to cut them in their 
prime?” murmured Jane. 

“T wouldn’t do it,” declared Dudley. 

“T must. They represent my bread 
and butter—and jelly, too. Hedler 
Brothers wants them all—all except the 
armful you have come for; at least, I - 
presume you have come for lilies. Ga- 
brielle engaged a bunch for the hall. 
You did come for lilies, didn’t you?” 

She flourished her shears ready for 
the sacrifice. The last of the daylight 
glinted in the waves of her red hair 
ahd focused upon her cotton gown with 
its alternate stripes of white and lilac 
and the lilac-colored ribbon about her 

















waist. “Plain Jane,” his sister had 
called her, and she was plain. She had 
high cheek bones and a skin too ruddy 
not to war with her hair. She had 
clear,.commonplace eyes, which never 
melted or languished or sparkled or dis- 
tinguished themselves in any remark- 
able manner. And yet, in her dainty 
striped lilac dress. with its lilac ribbon 
at the waist and a touch of filmy white 
at throat and wrist, standing queenlike 
and independent among her own lilies, 
Jane-Gowrie was a woman to be de- 
sired. 

“No,” lied Dudiey, “I haven’t come 
for Gabrielle’s lilies. I’ve come to re- 
mind you of our engagement. You re- 
member, don’t you, that we are en- 
gaged?” 

A deeper color flared over Jane’s 
face. She threw back her head and 
laughed. 

“Oh, I remember,” she owned. * You 
were so pestered with girls—you poor, 
pretty boy!—you just didn’t have time 
for your algebra or your football prac- 
tice. Yes, indeed, | remember. 
said: ‘Jane, let’s make believe we're 
sweethearts, and then they'll let me 
alone!’ and | was kind, and saved you. 
You were the rich boy and the hand- 
some boy and the best athlete in school 
—it was no wonder you were troubled 
to find time for your work. And now 
that you are an artist into the bargain, 
they still trouble you, I presume?” 

“T didn’t put it that way, did I? 
Dudley was brazening it out, but tle 
remembrance of his conversation with 
his mother and sisters made him redden 
guiltily. 

“And you want plain Jane to help 
you out again?” 

“T do, and I mean to have her!” he 
replied hotly, advancing toward her. 

She retreated into a cloud of lilies, 
interposing the shears between them, 
like a weapon of defense. 

“You will save me again, Jane?” 

“Decidedly no!” 


” 
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“Why not?” 

“I’m grown up now, and have some- 
thing else to do.” 

“What do you mean by that—that 
you have something else to do?” 

He closed in upon her among her 
barricading lilies, took the big shears 
away by force, and flung them into a 
lily bed, where they stuck, points down- 
ward, erect and quivering, at which 
both Jane and her captor laughed. 

“T am determined to marry you, 
Jane.” ; 

“Oh, you are coming on! At first 
it was only an engagement. Why don’t 
you stand up for your inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and a chance to work? 
And if you don’t want Vera Cunning- 
ham—though why you shouldn’t I can’t 
see ; she’s rich, pretty, and in your own 
class—why, pick out some other girl.” 

“IT have; I’ve picked out Jane 
Gowrie.” 

“You picked Jane Gowrie because 
she was near by—handy, and you hate 
to waste time away from your brushes 
and your tubes. Answer me truly: 
When you came through the gate yon- 
der, you had no more idea of asking 
Jane Gowrie to marry you than you 
had of asking the cook ; had you, now ?” 

Her clairvoyant conclusions set Dud- 
ley off into shamefaced laughter. 
“What difference when I made up my 
mind so long as it is finally made up?” 

“It makes no difference. I was just 
curious to know if you would give way 
to your natural impulsiveness to the ex- 
tent of asking a woman to marry you 
on the spur of the moment. Don’t you 
see how dangerous it is? You might 
get yourself into an awful scrape that 
way. Somebody who didn’t know you 
as well as I do might accept ; somebody 
whom you didn’t want at all.” 

“Rub it in! Rub it in, Jane! I de- 
serve every word of it. But I’m will- 
ing to swear whole stacks of oaths that 
I never before asked a woman to marry 
me—never before this night among the 














Jane. 


“fam determined to marry you, 
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ALL AMONG LILIES 


lilies here. 
much about marriage. 
sorbed in my work. 

made good, it meant a struggle. 
think that a man who has money, yet 
yearns to be somebody—do something 


In fact, I’ve never thought 
I’ve been so ab- 
I knew that if I 
People 


—is a joke. In town or out here at 
the place, it’s just the same, and I’m 
sick of the whole business. I want to 
marry and settle down—to make be- 
lieve that if I don’t finish a piece of 
work at a certain time, my wife and I 
will be obliged to go without butter. 
See, Jane? And I want that sort of a 
wife—one who has earned her own liv- 
ing, and therefore fits into the picture. 
In short, I want—and I know what | 
want—my playmate, my schoolmate, 
my best friend and adviser, to marry 
me! I want the lily girl, Jane Gowrie, 
for a wife, and I’m going to have her!” 

It seemed in the fading light as if 
all Jane’s ruddy color had fled, leaving 
her pallid there among her own white 
lilies, while she told him sternly and 
earnestly that she would not—could not 
—marry him. 

“Can there be truth in Gabrielle's 
gossip that you care for Bill Ogden?” 

“Perhaps,” said Jane, through stub- 
born lips. 

“TI don’t believe it! I can’t believe 
it! What is it you wear in your little 
gold locket, Jane? Is it his picture? 
Or love token? If so, let me see it, 
and I’ll not trouble you any more.” 

“That,” said Jane coldly, “is my own 
affair.” Then she recovered her shears, 
cut his lilies for him, and sent him away 
unsatisfied, miserable, and jealous. 

He did his best to be kind to his 
mother’s guests, but his thoughts con- 
stantly escaped to that cool green-and- 
white place behind the hedge. 

When they were gone, he stood upon 
the back porch to gloom for a space 
by himself, and to escape from his 
mother’s chatter about the dance, the 
supper, and Miss Cunningham. Dud- 
ley did not care to discuss Vera Cun- 
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ningham; he wanted to think about 
Jane Gowrie. He knew Jane had been 
terribly in earnest when she had re- 
fused him. She was not one to make 
believe and toy and’ say “no” when she 
meant “yes.” Jane had meant “no,” 
and he could never have her; and, 
knowing this, he wanted her as he had 
never wanted anything else before in 
this world. 

Could his mother have been conscious 
of his thought, she would have judged 
him a fit subject for a lunatic asylum— 
both he who wanted and Jane who re- 
fused. 

The maids had turned out the lights. 
Dudley heard them chattering on their 
way up the back stairs to bed. The 
house was quiet at last. His mother 
had declared it a beautiful evening. She 
had demanded of him whether he had 
not enjoyed himself, and, to piease her, 
he had answered that he had. But 
when he contemplated skipping down 
the long avenue of the years, embrac- 
ing \era Cunningham, listening to the 
pglite and tiresome banalities of society, 
his mind revolted. 

He would like to have swept his 
little mother, in her gray satin gown, 
her puffs and powder, all drooping and 
relaxed from her middle-aged effort to 
be gay, into his arms, and to have told 
her the truth—that in all her pampered, 
protected existence she had _ never 
known a really good time. She had 
never known the satisfying pleasure of 
the grapple with things that resist; the 
making things come right because you 
will them to do so; the triumph—or 
the defeat, even—in the fight that gives 
the true zest to life. 

She would not have understood. 
Neither would Vera Cunningham un- 
derstand. Jane Gowrie, now—Jane 
Gowrie could understand: But Jane 
was going to cast the pearls of her un- 
derstanding, her sympathy, her encour- 
agement before the son of the traction 


man. 
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When Dudley reflected how he had 
allowed this jewel of a girl to slip away 
from him, he was desperate. As in 
fancy he wandered back over the trail 
of the years, he could recall certain 
fleeting glances, expressions, moods of 
Jane Gowrie’s which justified him in 
thinking: 

But of course that was all before he 
went to Paris. Jane had been young 
then—very young. 

He racked his brain to remember 
what sort of a man Will Ogden was. 
His effort conjured up a big, coarse in- 
dividual who was free with advice in 
matters he knew most about—motor 
cars and chorus girls. What had such 
a man in common with the lily girl, 
Jane Gowrie; the girl who knew by in- 
stinct when a painter ‘“wooled in” the 
tresses of his model; who fashioned 
her garden of lilies after the cloudy sky 
of June—in short, a girl who was ar- 
tistic to her finger tips? 

Suddenly it came to Dudley that be- 
cause Jane was so fine of heart and 
brain she preferred to throw herself 
away on Bill Ogden, who had no family 
to be offended, rather than to marry 
Dudley Creed, whose mother and sis- 
ters might deem it treachery in her to 
appropriate a son and brother from 
whom they hoped so much. Jane would 
be capable of such an action. 

Yet, on the other hand, Jane might 
have really fallen in love with young 
Ogden, He was certainly her opposite 
in all things, and women proverbially 
love their opposites. 

Dudley would have given much to 
know, but whichever way he turned, 
he faced ~a blank wall. Jane would 
never enlighten him. And who could 
blame her? Had he not played the fool 
sailing serenely on in his assurance 
of position and wealth against Jane’s 
obscurity and poverty, never presaging 
a day when some other man might 
recognize her sterling qualities and de- 
sire her for his own? Dudley cursed 
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himself for the greatest fool alive as 
he stalked across his lawn to moon, like 
the veriest lout in love, over Jane’s gar- 
den gate. 

As he reached the gate, he became 
aware of his own garage doors silently 
opening and the motor car sliding down 
the gentle incline toward the main road. 
Once upon the road, its engine could 
be started without attracting attention 
from those within the house. 

Dudley pressed close to the hedge to 
avoid being observed, and, as the car 
passed, recognized the figure of Henri, 
his own chauffeur, patiently propelling 
the car in the direction of the street. 

He would have hailed him and set- 
tled with him then and there had it not 
been for another phenomenon which 
absorbed his attention. Jane Gowrie’s 
cloud of lilies seemed to be floating, 
especially one cloudlet, which grew as 
it circled here and there across the clear 
spaces of the garden. Dudley lifted the 
latch of the gate and stepped in to in- 
tercept the cloudlet. 

There was a smothered cry, and hur- 
ried whimpers for mercy. The cloud- 
let was being wafted by Jane’s hired 
girl, Lucetta. 

“You are stealing Miss Gowrie’s 
lilies,” accused Dudley, “and Henri, in 
my machine, is waiting at the front of 
the house to take them and you away. 
Have I guessed aright ?” 

The girl acknowledged her guilt, but 
begged his silence. She had _ been 
tempted—an acquaintance was _ being 
married that night, and had offered to 
buy them. She had wanted them 
earlier in the evening, but 

A savage impulse sprang to life in 
Dudley’s brain—the impulse of the cave 
man. 

“Go tell your mistress that’ Mr. Creed 
has his car at the door, and wishes her 
to go with him at once—on an errand 
of mercy—you may say.” 

‘““But—she is asleep.” 

“\Waken her. And tell her to bring 
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“What is it, Dudley? Somebody hurt?” Dudley murmured that he could not explain before- 
the servants. 


a warm wrap. It’s quite a drive. And 
you—you are already dressed for a 
drive—you are to come with her.” 

He took the lilies from her and went 
around the house to the street where 
Henri waited with the car. When 
Henri realized who was behind the 
lilies, he sprang to the ground with an 
exclamation of dismay. 

“What are you doing with the car 
out at this time of the night?” de- 
manded Dudley. 

“You I—I thought—I didn’t 
know—-—” stammered Henri. 

“T see,” said Dudley. “Your ex- 
planation is very convincing. And now 
just wait here, will you? I’m going to 
use the car myself.” 

He left Henri in a near collapse while 
he turned to meet Jane, who, followed 
by Lucetta, came running down the 
walk, putting on a coat as she ran. 

“What is it, Dudley? Somebody 
hurt ?” 





Dudley murmured that he could not 
explain before the servants, and Jane 
allowed him to tuck her up in the car, 
with the lilies carefully stacked between 
them. Lucetta took her place in front 
with Henri, where, in all probability, 
she had an opportunity of adding, with 
her broken and incomplete explana- 
tions, to that gentleman’s bewilderment. 

Jane did not question the presence of 
the lilies, evidently believing them to be 
those that Dudley had carried home 
some hours before. 

Dudley ordered Henri to drive to Mr. 
3aker’s in the village. Mr. Baker was 
not only the leading attorney of the vil- 
lage, which was the county seat, but he 
was county clerk as well. 

“Tt—must be something very seri- 
ous,” murmured Jane. 

“Tt is,’ owned Dudley, and then sud- 
denly threw an arm about Jane and 
drew the robe about her roughly, 
smotheringly, up to her very chin. 
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“Warm enough?” -he demanded. 

“Oh, plenty warm Oh, Dudley, 
you are crushing your lilies!” 

He laughed and settled back into his 
place, but between his fingers trickled 
the broken ends of a little gold chain. 

The car stopped before the court- 
house, and Dudley alighted. Upon the 
walk he halted and earnestly consulted 
his watch—or so it seemed to those in 
the car. Then he laughed aloud like 
some larking schoolboy, and took Attor- 
ney Baker’s steps three at a time. 

In a few moments he came down 
them in the same fashion, followed 
more leisurely by Attorney Baker, who 
led him into the courthouse. A light 
flashed in one of the office windows 
above, and Jane shivered, not from 
cold, but from a nervous dread of the 
disclosure of sin or sorrow that Dud 
ley would make to her when he had an 
opportunity. It must be a serious case, 
indeed, to justify rousing Mr. Baker at 
this hour. 

Mr. Baker's shouted “Good night” 
seemed singularly jovial and incongru- 
ous as they drove away to the jail— 
Jane supposed it must be to the jail; 
she had not caught Dudley’s word. 

Instead of the jail, they drew up be- 
fore Jane’s church, and it was all alight. 

“IT wonder why—at this time of 
night!” murmured Jane. 

“T think I can explain it,” said Dud- 
ley. “Come, Jane!” He lifted her out, 
and they went into the church together. 
Dudley marched up the asisle, carrying 
his armful of lilies, which he propped 
against the chancel rail, where they 
leaned like a bevy of weary worshipers. 

“Now,” demanded Jane, “what are 
we here for?” 

“To be married,” answered Dudley. 

“Dudley Creed, are you crazy?” 

“Jane Gowrie, I am not. I am de- 
cidedly sane and determined. I love 
you, and you love me—why shouldn’t 
we marry without any further prelimi- 
naries 7” 
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“You take a good deal for granted!” 
stormed Jane, making as if to leave the 
churgh. But Dudley caught her arm. 

“Don’t run away, Jane, dear. You 
know you do love me, and I know it, 
too.” 4 

“How came you to be so wise?” 

He held the locket, with its broken 
chain, toward her. Her hand flew to 
her throat. 

“A girl would never wear a puppy 
picture like that about her neck for 
seven long years unless she had more 
than a common regard for the puppy. 
If it had been the face of the traction 
man’s son that had looked up at me 
when I opened this locket, we would 
not have been here—you and [—wait- 
ing for Mr. Dean to marry us.” 

“How did you come by it?” begged 
Jane. 

“Really, you are very -careless with 
your love tokens, Jane,” grinned Dud- 
ley. “But come! Poor, sleepy Mr. 
Dean is in the vestry awaiting my sig- 
nal. [ phoned him from the court- 
house—where we stopped to get the 
license—that [ was on my way to the 
church to be married——” 

“T will not be married by force!” de- 
clared Jane. “Why, [ have on my 
everyday dress!” 

“Would you put me to the shame of 
summoning the minister to marry me 
to a girl who bolted at the altar? It 
would be sure to get into the city pa- 
pers, and I would be the laughingstock 
of the town. I will confess I was 
dreaming along without thinking of 
marrying anybody until some one said 
‘Bill Ogden’; then I woke up. I 
couldn’t believe you cared for anybody 
but me, yet still I wasn’t sure: I’m sure 
enough now, and we are here to be mar- 
ried, right away. Here comes the min- 
ister, dear, and I will go out and bring 
in the witnesses. Henri and your girl 
had planned to attend a wedding to- 
night, but not this one. They’ll be quite 
surprised.” . 
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AP’N AARON SPROUL $s sud- 
denly shot a few very hot oaths 
into the acrimonious debate he 

was conducting with Cap’n Wimmer 
Duff. 

The two had been stumping to and 
fro across the quarter-deck of the fore- 
and-after Lutie May—hay and paving 
blocks from the Penobscot to New 
York. 

Cap’n Sproul stopped and straddled 
his legs and propped his palms on his 
hips when he spiced his opinions with 
profanity. 

“And furthermore I'll say to you, 
Cap’n Duff, that I’ve taken a general 
dislike to men before this in my life. 
But I'll be cussed if I’ve ever growed 
to hate anybody inside of two days of 
first meeting ’em like I’ve growed to 
hate you. And if that’s tough gristle 
for you to chaw on, I can’t help it.” 

“And for my part I'll say,” stated 
Cap’n Wimmer Duff, “that if I had 
inspired in you any passionate love for 
me, I’d consider it a personal calamity. 
So you can be doing some chewing!” 

He was a short, squat, ponderous 
sort of a man, with a robust frontage 
and a broad face on which he had cul- 
tivated a big mustache that hung down 
like walrus tusks. He set his palms on 
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his flanks and swapped scowls with 
Cap’n Sproul. 

“T haven’t put forward idee, state- 
ment, opinion, doctrine, or belief in the 
last two days but what you’ve sneered 
and contradicted me,” declared Cap’n 
Sproul. 

“And the full hist’ry of all things 
you’ve agreed with me on to date could 
be writ out on that,’ said Cap’n Duff, 
tapping a yellow thumbnail with index 
finger. 

“I’m paying you a hundred dollars 
for a calm, restful sea trip to New York 
and back because my doctor ordered me 
to brace myself up that way,” Cap'n 
Sproul reminded his host. 

“Well, I’m giving it to you, ain’t I? 
You don’t expect me to change the set- 
tled idees of a lifetime_in order to 
humor you, do you? Next thing you'll 
want me to do will be to rock you to 
sleep every night.” 

“T ain’t suffering for any dry nuss- 
ing. I came aboard this schooner be~ 
cause it looked trim and comfortable. 
And you looked solid and sensible. I 
can say that the schooner doesn’t belie 
her looks.” 

“Look here! Is that a slur?” 

“T can say that you’re solid,” averred 
the cap’n, strolling away into the lee 
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alley. “You're solid .something—and 
whatever it is, it’s mighty solid ; nothing 
seems to get through it.” 

“You can have your money back, and 
I'll set you ashore, seeing that you 
thought I was going to sit down .and 
play dolls with you on the trip,” offered 
Cap'n Duff. 

“We'll let the trade stand as it is, 
stated Cap’n Sproul. “I'll get some 
little good out of the trip by realizing 
all the time that you are hating to have 
me on board. That feeling will be a 
little cheer in the general gloom.” 

Cap’n Duff began to promenade 
alone, and the passenger consoled him- 
self with his pipe, shielded by the house. 
There was a bit of nip in the autumn 
air, and the breeze was fresh. The lit 
tle schooner was making good time to 
the westward; she climbed the creaming 
hillocks of the waves and_ slathered 
down into the hollows with white ban 
ners of foam flaunting from under her 
counters, 

“That fellow represents his cargo 
tother end to,” mused Cap’n Sproul. 
“He’s got a paving block for a head, 
and looks as if he stuffed 
hay.” 

The Lutie May carried paving blocks 
in her hold and bundles of pressed hay 
for a deck load. 

“There are some men in this world,” 
reflected Cap’n Duff, “who think that 
because they’ve been around the world 
a few times in deep-water craft, a coast- 
ing man don’t know nothing. It’s a 
good idee to reduce them kind of 
swelled heads whenever there’s a 
chance.” 

Gut Cap'n Sproul soon forgot the 
presence of the man with whom he had 
been bickering. The glory of that day 
outdoors—the sparkling seascape—filled 
eyes and mind. He had been longing 
or the sea, and had not really under- 
stood just what. was the matter with 
him. But his Wise old doctor knew, 
and had prescribed this cure for that 
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homesickness which 
mariner back to the ocean. 

Cap’n Sproul looked off across the 
swinging surges and sniffed the tang 
in the air, and was full of content. 

Some of the spirit of that wonderful 
weather seemed to be moving in Cap’n 
Wimmer Duff, also. Because—after a 
time—he began to growl some sort of 
a song. 

All at once Cap'n Sproul felt a slow, 
nudging pressure of an elbow against 
his ribs. He turned and found Mr. 
Libby Copp, mate of the Lutie May, 
leaning against the house beside him. 
The mate had come over the hay bales 
from forward. Mr, Copp was never a 
cheerful-looking gentleman, but now 
his countenance expressed such a 
disgust and malevolence 
that Cap’n Sproul was heartily aston- 
ished. 

“Don’t look—don't let him know I’m 
talking to you,’ mumbled Mr. Copp 
from a corner of his mouth. “But hear 
him! Hark to him! The old horn- 
beaked tub o’ salt hoss! The old wal- 


queer urges the 


mingling of 


rus-tusked dygoompus !”’ 

Che cap’n of the packet was tramp- 
ing from rail to rail, throwing a squint 
at sky and top-hamper at each turn. 

“T don’t see nothing in them actions 
to call for any such remarks from a 
observed Cap'n Sproul. As a 
man who had been a master mariner, 
he did not approve of insubordination 
even when it was directed against one 
whom he so cordially disliked. 

“But hark to them words he is sing- 
ing!’ adjured the mate. 

And by dint of keen listening the 
cap'’n caught this: 


mate,” 


“Oh, she has a beautyous smile, 


And she has a genteel style, 
\nd she makes my love to bile, 
Does sweet Mary of Argyle. 
Tumty-tum-m-m! 
Tumpty-ti-i-i-ile ! 
She sartin is a clipper, is Mary of Argyle.” 


Cap’n Duff had quite a fetching tune 
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to go with that song, 
and he stamped out 
the time as_ he 
walked. 

“I'll admit that his 
voice sounds like a 
saw hitting a knot,” 
said Cap’n Sproul, 
“but them words ain’t 
fighting talk, near as 
I can make ’em out.” 

“He begins to sing 
that song along about 
here, going and com- 
ing, every trip we 
make,’ growled the 
mate. “And I know 
what that song 
means, and it don’t 
mean nothing A one, 
seamanlike and ship- 
shape, or relating to 
the business we have 
in hand. And I own 
a thirty-second into 
this schooner, and it 
ain’t using me square 
and proper.” 

“T’ve heard of men 
before now who 
didn’t like music, but 
it seems to me that 
you've got the most 
ingrowing case of 
that dislike I’ve ever 
come across.” 

“It ain't the music—it’s what is be- 
hind it and what he means to do. The 
dog-ratted old mush bucket! I’ve been 
listening for him to start singing. Five 
trips now he has started right about 
here. I know what it means.” 

The mate yanked his clay pipe out 
of his mouth, snapped the stem, and 
threw the pieces overboard. 

“That’s just how mad it makes me! 
Owning a thirty-second and being held 
up in harbor whilst he gallivants!) And 
you’ve paid passage and probably want 
to get to York and back again. Bang 
4 








“Don’t look—don’t let him know I’m talking to you,” mumbled Mr. 
Copp from a corner of his mouth. 


dang him! I’m a good mind to tie and 
gag him, and not cut the ropes till we're 
fifty miles down coast!” 

“If you’re one of them kind of fel- 
lows who loves to tickle his own ears 
by making noises to himself, keep on 
and amuse yourself,” said the cap’n. 
“But if you’re trying to tell me some- 
thing, you be a little less riddle-maree 
and come to the p’int.” 

“T’ve been telling you all about it,” 
insisted the mate, so full of rabid in- 
formation on the subject of his troubles 
that he didn’t realize how fragmentary 
his revelations had been. “He has fell 
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in love in Portland, and he can't get 
past there without dropping into harbor 
and holding us up all the way from 
three to five days, making believe the 
weather ain’t right for the chanst acrost 
the gulf. And she’s a widder he met at 
camp meeting.” 

“Old bach, ain’t he ?”’ 

“Widderer. Them is always the soft- 
est. He says she is a widder,-but | 
want to tell you, sir, there is something 
secret, mysterious, amd wrong about it.” 

“Love is most always mysterious,” 
affirmed Cap’n Sproul, puffing placidly 
on his pipe. 

“Do you think that a grass widder 
forty years old has got a brother that’s 
so choice of her, so much interested in 
her, so afraid of having somebody court 
her, that I have to go up to her house 
and scout every time by the orders of 
that old cuss who’s ‘Mary Argyleing’ it, 
over yon? He don’t dare to go to her 
house till I come back and tell him 
there’s no man.around there.” 

“Says it’s her brother, does he?” 

“So he says. But I’m told that she’s 
grass widder instead of sod, and that 
her husband is a wild Injun of a rover, 
and that she hopes she has got rid of 
him, I ain’t dared to ask many ques- 
tions for fear of stirring the mess up 
more than it’s stirred. I don’t approve 
of no such actions, myself!” 

“Nor I!” declared Cap'n Sproul. “I 
like to help true love and see it run on 
smooth, and I’ve done more or less to 
encourage same since I’ve settled ashore 
and now that I appreciate what it means 
to folks—being happily married. But 
I’ve always taken a high and lofty stand 
about snigdom and cajoying. Let 
t’other man’s wife alone till the law 
has cut the bonds, is what I say, no 
matter how tough a cuss t’other man is, 
nor where he may be roaming.” 

“l’m glad you and me-agrees. 
we seem to be helpless. He has gone 
to ‘Argyleing.’ That means walloping 
around to a mudhook in Portland har- 
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bor till he gets done his lallygagging. 
And there ain’t any too much made in 
freights, as it is! And I’m trying to 
pay up doctor’s bills and build a new L 
on my house.” 

The mate had no more opportunity 
to vent his grudge. Cap’n Duff strolled 
into the lee alley. A most marvelous 
change in his demeanor had taken place. 
He was bland and ingratiating and 
seemed anxious to get on the good side 
of Cap'n Sproul. 

“I’ve been running over in my mind 
some of them matters we was discuss- 
ing,” said Cap’n Duff. “Take that com- 
pass discussion, and I don’t mind ad- 
initting that you’re right in saying that 
the shipshape boxing would be nothe- 
notheast, one-quarter east, instead of 
naming that point nothe-notheast, three- 
quarters nothe. But I learned to box 
the compass in the coast style.” 

“Yes,'and you coast critters seem to 
have a terrible time in unlearning and 
getting a thing right,” insisted Cap’n 
Sproul. 

“There's a good deal of truth in what 
you say,” admitted the apologetic Cap’n 
Duff, preserving his amiability. 

“You might just as well say that box- 
ing the compass fisherman style was 
right—cod by hake, cod-cod hake,” pro- 
ceeded the deep-water man, rubbing it 
in. “You fellows who have merely 
waded acrost a cove at low water, 
and call it seafaring, have got a lot to 
learn from us who have tasted a sample 
of brine all the way from Shanghai 
around and back again.” 

“Quite so—quite sol’ Cap’n Duff 
squinted at the sky. “And now, as an 
experienced man, don’t you think— 
don’t you smell a—er—little touch of 
nasty weather, Cap’n Sproul ?” 

“Smell nasty weather with not a 
cloud in the sky?” demanded the vet- 
eran skipper. 

‘But this seems to me to be one of 
those days that’s a weather breeder, as 
we say. When it’s so clear and you 


























can see so far, I’ve ’most always found 
the next day to be wicked in the way 
of weather.” 

“This ain’t a weather-breeding day, 
Cap'n Duff. Sun rose over a gray bank 
and left it behind ; morning clouds split 
lengthwise and were eaten up; very 
light dew means prevailing wind steady 
from norrard, and you'll never have a 
better chanst acrost if you wait till your 
whiskers grow long enough to braid 
into a two-fathom cable.” 

Cap’n Duff lost his ingratiating 
smile. 

“Coasters have to watch weather 
more careful than deep-water chaps, 
Cap’n Sproul. I notice little things that 
you'd never notice. And I say we’re 
in for a bad spell. It takes a real 
coaster to smell weather.” 

“You're talking as if the sun and the 
clouds were something special for this 
part of the world. Let me tell you that 
weather signs come pretty nigh being 
the same the world over. And I say 
all signs point to slick weather for at 
least thirty-six hours.” 

“And I might be left off the Cape 
in a blow.” 

“This wind will shoot you into 
Provincetown by morning—there was 
never a better breeze for a west’ard 
passage. Why, man, what’s the matter 
with you?” 

The mate found an opportunity to dig 
another nudge into the cap’n’s ribs. 

Cap’n Duff was making a long and elab- 
orate survey of the heavens. 

There ain’t anything the matter with 
me, sir,’ retorted Cap’n Duff. “But I 
don’t propose to be caught in no tornado 
off the Cape when a little prudence will 
save me a schooner and a cargo.” 

The shore line was well outlined on 
the starboard bow. He strode back to 
the wheel and elbowed away the third 
member of the crew—the cook, who 
was standing his trick as helmsman. 

“You go begin to get supper. Have 
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‘ 
it ready when we let go anchor in Port- 
land,” he commanded. 

“You don’t mean to say you’re going 
to duck for harbor and let this chanst 
acrost go, do you?” inguired Cap’n 
Sproul, who had followed to the quar- 
ter-deck. 

For reply Cap’n Duff “ported” his 
wheel judiciously, peering at the com- 
pass face till ihe schooner had headed 
up into the wind a matter of three 
points. A distant lighthouse, gleaming 
white in the sainshine, signaled the har- 
bor entrance and provided a course. 

“Mebbe you think that is Argyle yon- 
der,’ stated Cap’n Sproul, with sar- 
casm. “That place you have been sing- 
ing about!” 

Cap'n Duff flushed. 

“Does that sneer mean that you're 
trying to pick a fight with me?” 

“As a passenger who has paid 

“You just remember that you are a 
passenger,” stormed the other. “I don’t 
know as you ever had any rules aboard 
your ship about talking to a skipper 
on his quarter-deck and trying to tell 

- him his business, but you have been 
a master mariner and know something 
about discipline, | presume ?” 

Cap’n Sproul went back into the lee 
alley. 

Cap’n Duff had employed a weapon 
that was more effective than a club; 
he had reminded a sea captain of im- 
mutable discipline. 

It was near sundown when the Lutie 
May let go her killick in the upper har- 
ia for she had been compelled to beat 

; this was misuse of a fair breeze that 
adds Cap’n Sproul’s face a war map 
of protest. The mate had no further 
opportunity to unload his mind, but he 
told the cap’n a great deal by gestures 
and by exhibiting a demoniac expres- 
sion of countenance, 

Cap’n Duff wasted no time on deck 
after the schooner had swung with the 
tide and showed that she was securely 
anchored. He went below, singing. 
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personal decoration long 
enough to gobble supper 
at table with the mate 
and the passenger. He 
was in his shirt sleeves 
and without collar and 
necktie. But he wore a 
pair of light trousers, 








Cap’n Duff came to the rail, looked down into the yawl, and very 
frankly informed his guest that passengers were not wanted. 


“Now it’s doll up, and a-courting he 
will go,’ mumbled the mate when 
Cap’n Sproul strolled to where he was 
stuffing the mainsail listlessly into tidier 
shape in the lazy jacks. ‘And do you 
know what he does? He makes -me 
help him get ready.” 

“It ain’t laid down in a mate’s duties. 
You ain’t no maid, be you?” 

“T have borrowed money from him 
_on my thirty-second,. and he takes ad- 
vantage and twits me and orders. me 
round like he was Emp’ror of Guzooble: 
There ain’t much show for a poor man 
in-this world.” 

The captain suspended operations of 








which were rather ob- 
trusively creased, and 
his shoes creaked shrilly 
when he came to table 
from his stateroom. 

“Seems like you might 
be intending to go 
ashore,” remarked 
Cap’n Sproul, “if I may 
say so with all due re- 
spect.” 

‘You may say so,” 
retorted Cap’n Duff, 
loading potato upon his 
knife and crooking his 
arm so 2s to aim the 
blade straight -at his 
mouth. “That’s what 
I’m going to do as soon 
as I get fully primped 
up.” 

“Ain’t you afraid 
you'll get caught in that 
tornado that you have 
predicted ?” 

Cap’n Duff. held the 
blade poised for a moment in front of 
his open mouth. . 

“T don’t want no more slurs on my 
judgment, and I won't have ’em,” he 
shouted. : 

“How long are we going to hang up 
here?” 

“T can tell you better after I get 
ready to leave.” 

“Thanks,” returned Cap’n Sproul. 
“I'll sit here and swing my fees and 
hum that tune you’ve been singing till 
you get ready to sail. This looks like a 
rollicking voyage.” ~ 

Cap’n Duff appeared to be more in- 
terested in finishing his supper than in 
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carrying on a conversation with this ir- 
reconcilable passenger. He punched 
food into his mouth as rapidly as he 
could and pushed back from the table, 
“sipping” his tongue against his teeth 
and raking crumbs from his lambrequin 
of a mustache. He stood in front of 
a mirror and made sure that the mus- 
tache was free from all encumbrances. 
Then he uncorked a vial and laved that 
pride of his countenance plentifully with 
perfumery. 

He sprinkled the rest of the contents 
of the vial over his dress-up coat and 
vest which he had hung on a stanchion 
hook. 

The cabin reeked with the odor. 

Then Cap’n Duff secured a clean col- 
lar and a pale-blue tie and presented 
himself before Mate Copp. 

“Your hands clean?” 

“Washed ’em before supper.” 

“Then tie me a bow knot, and do it 
better’n you done last time. It looked 
like a clove hitch on a gunlow.” 

Mr. Copp obeyed, and the cap’n 
growled profanity because the mate’s 
raspy fingers made irritating noises as 
he handled the silk. Three times, after 
scowling inspection in the mirror, did 
the cap’n oblige his mate to retie the 
bow. 4 

“Tt’ll do well enough, perhaps, till I 
get ashore. I'll have the barber tie it 
after I get a shave,” he said. “You 
don’t seem to have no idea of how a 
gent ought to look.” . 

Mr. Copp retreated and passed close 
to Cap’n Sproul. 

“T could have tied it all right if it had 
been a clothesline,” he muttered. 

“Look-a-here, there! What’s that 
you say?” roared Cap’n Duff. 

“T said yc was all right—and—and 
your, clothes was fine,” faltered the un- 
happy debtor. 

“If you’ve got any compliments for 
me, you hand ’em to me direct,” his 
skipper informed him. “And if I catch 
you talking about me behind my back— 
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and now you understand what | mean, 
Copp—there’ll be something happen in 
your business that’ll make you feel like 
the port anchor had dropped on you. 
You haven't been talking about me to 
anybody, have you?” 

“No, sir,” lied Mr. Copp. 

“T haven't liked the sound of certain i 
slurs that have been passed to me very 
lately,” grumbled Cap’n Duff, glancing ~ J 
from his mate to his passenger, “and if 
anybody has been discussing my private 
business, I will here and now give warn- i 
ing that such parties better sheer off on 
another tack. Mr. Copp, take that 
brush and give my shoes a slick. I’m 
afraid of busting these galluses if I 
stocp over.” 

Cap'n Sproul got his hat, buttoned 
his coat, and went on deck. | 

“To be sure, it’s only a coasting 1 
packet, and you don’t expect the crit- rt 
ters on ‘em to know much about ship- 
board rules,” he mused, “but it’s better | 
for me up here where I can’t see a 
first mate blacking shoes like a Guinea. 
I might say something that would spoil 
a pleasant evening.” : 

In a few moments Mr. Copp came 
up and began sullenly to prepare to 
drop the yawl from the stern davits. } 
Cap’n Sproul lent a hand. 

“I’ve got to row him ashore,” con- 
fided Mr. Copp. “He’s afraid he’ll 1 
sp'ile the crease in his pants and stain 
his lily-white hands.” 

They lowered the boat and hung the 
ladder over the side. 

Mr. Copp descended and Cap'n 
Sproul followed. 

“T don’t believe he'll relish having 
you come along,’ warned the mate. 
‘He'll think you want to watch his per- 
formances.”’ 

And Cap’n Duff did not “relish” 
Cap’n Sproul’s intrusion. He came to 
the rail, exhaling perfume on the even- 
ing breeze, looked down into the yawl, 
and very frankly informed his guest 
that passengers were not wanted. 
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“TI need some exercise, I want to buy 
some little knickknacks, and I’m going 
ashore,” stated Cap’n Sproul, with de- 
cision. “And if you’re ashamed to be 
seen in my company, I'll guarantee to 
let you go your own way as soon as 
we land.” 

Cap’n Duff snorted, and then gingerly 
descended the ladder, seeming to have 
no good excuse for ejecting his pas- 
senger from the yawl. He sat in the 
stern sheets, the legs of his fancy trou- 
sers hitched nearly to his knees. The 
trip was made in silence. 

When they were on the wharf, the 
skipper took his mate aside and mum- 
bled instructions, and then Mr. Copp 
hurried after Cap’n* Sproul, who had 
strolled on up the wharf toward the 
street. : 

“He says to tell you that you and 
me can suit ourselves about going back 
to the schooner. When he wants to 
come, he’ll hire somebody to set him 
out—and there’s no knowing when he’ll 
want to come. He’s sent me on that 
errunt now. I’ve got to go scout whilst 
he’s getting shaved and doodahed up 
in that barber shop down there. I’ve 
got to come back there to tell him, I'll 
wait for you there, sir.” 

The cap’n walked for a short way, 
meditating. 

“Did you ever find a man up at that 
house so far, Mr. Copp?” 

“No, sir.” 

“But he seems to be afraid 
may be one some day, eh?” 

“Oh, yes. Says it’s a brother. He 
doesn’t dare to show his nose up in 
that neighborhood till I get a line for 
him. But once a man who didn’t 
know why I was interested in her told 
me that she’s got a husband, just as I 
told you, sir. She probably expects to 
ship that husband and catch old Plum 
Duff. At any rate, I don’t approve of 
their actions.” 

“Nor I,” assented Cap’n Sproul. “If 
he’s meddling into a family—no matter 
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what the circumstances may be—then 
he’s wrong, and he ought to be taught a 
lesson to mind his business.” 

“That’s what I think, sir. And why 
ain’t he sailing on to where he ought 
to go? If I didn’t owe him money, I’d 
report him. That schooner ain’t mak- 
ing no profit the way he’s running it.” 

Mr. Copp seemed to -feel more re- 
sentment on financial grounds than 
from moral scruples, but Cap’n Sproul 
accepted him as an ally who would be 
of assistance. 

“We've got to teach him a lesson, 
Copp. If she is a real widder, he ought 
to be encouraged, even if he does hang 
up here when there’s a good chanst 
acrost. But if he’s meddling, we'll 
have to break it up. He has never let 
on to you what’s what, has he?” 

“No, sir. Only tells me what I’ve 
told you—about a brother. But there 
ain’t any: brother I ever knowed that 
is that sort. He could go to a brother 
and arrange it all, simply saying that 
intentions was honubble.” 

“Exactly! Can you lie with sprawl 
and gumption in a good cause—lie so 
that it will sound just like truth? Lie 
to teach him a lesson and get him 
started for New York, tending to his 
business ?” 

“Yes, sir!” declared Mr. Copp, with 
vitriolic vigor. ‘Let me loose on a 
job of lying of that sort and I’ll make 
old Andnias’ record look like a grom- 
met hole with the rim off’m it.” 

“T don’t want to do anything to harm 
an innocent man or break up a real 
match, Mr. Copp. But I’m going back 
down the wharf and lurk dround out- 
side that barber shop and tackle him 
when he comes out.” 

“He’s going to loaf outside down 
near where we left the boat,” stated 
the mate. ‘“He’s a blasted old coward.” 


“You take your time about that 
scouting,” directed the cap’n. “Give 
me plenty of chance to buzz him. I’m 


a great hand to worm a secret out of a 








man. Ill find out if he’s playing level 
in this thing. I can look up here and 
see you plain when you come under 
this street light. You stand here for a 
minute and look down the wharf. If 
I strike one match, lighting my pipe, 
that’s a sign that he’s all right, so far 
as I can judge. But if I worm out of 
him that he’s meddling, then I'll let 
the first match go out, and I'll strike 
another.” 

“Then what?” 

“You be thinking from this minute 
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I light two matches, that calls on you 
to lie. If you lie on one match, I'll 
bat your ears for you.” 

Mr. Copp looked at him, was im- 
pressed by his earnestness, and went 
away sullenly into the night. 

Cap’n Sproul purchased a few news- 
papers and a bag of peppermint loz- 
enges at a news stand and went back 
and stood outside the barber shop. At 
last Cap’n Duff issued forth, more em- 
phatic blending-of scents heralding him. 
His walrus-tusk mustaches had been 





“Run!” he adjured. “Run for the sake of Mike and Moses and all the rest of the apostles!” 


of a lie about a husband that will scare 
the eternal daylights out of Duff or 
any other man with a guilty conscience. 
You come pelting down the wharf and 
fire that lie at him. Say the husband 
is coming hotfoot. If you’re an able 
liar, you can scare him so that he'll 
tumble out aboard the schooner and 
fight shy of this port forever after.” 

“Why not lie to him anyway?” asked 
the malevolent mate. 

“Not to break up an honest court- 
ship,” said the cap’n, with stout hon- 
esty. ‘You'll have to settle your finan 
cial troubles with him another way. If 


bent into stiff curlicues, which had been 
plastered into shape with pomade. He 
did not seem to be entirely delighted 
to see Cap’n Sproul, who was appar- 
ently doing picket duty. But the cap’n 
munched his lozenges and gave the 
skipper a disarming stare of innocence. 
When Cap’n Duff strolled down the 
wharf, Cap’n Sproul walked beside him 
and hospitably offered his bag of pep- 
permints. The skipper dove in his stub 
fingers and partook. 

“Thanks,” he rumbled. “And _ that 
reminds me! I want to buy some 
choc’late creams.” 
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“So do I, and I'll take ’em aboard 
for you and save you the bother,” of- 
fered Cap’n Sproul. ~ 

“I’m going to use ’em ashore,” said 
Cap’n Duff tartly. 

“Only was offering neighborly kind- 
ness—as is my nature—and you will 
have to excuse me for any previous re- 
marks which have been made to-day. 
I have been fussed up a little by the 
toothache, but it has all gone now, and 
I’m _ sweet-tempered.” 

“Do you usually cure toothache with 
candy?” inquired Cap’n Duff. 

But Cap’n Sproul was not discom- 
posed by the sharp stare. 

“Peppermint seems to soothe it,” he 
lied. 

“Well, I'll overlook all that has been 
said,” acknowledged the other. ‘I’m 
feeling more sooavable just now, my- 
self. What’s the good of fighting when 
all the world is full of joy, eh?” 

“T must say that if your disposition 
is as sweet as you smell just now, it’s 
too bad some good woman hasn’t got 
you for a husband,” ventured Cap’n 
Sproul. 

Cap’n Duff coughed behind his hand 
with important air. 

“T ain’t too old to have ’em look at 
me with a different glance than they’d 
give a kag of shingle nails,’ he de- 
clared. 

“Tt ain’t these smarty whiffleheads of 
young fellers that ketch the real prizes 
among. the wimmenfolks, Cap’n Duff.” 

“T’m glad to talk with a man of your 
judgment, Cap’n Sproul.” 

“‘When J came ashore to settle down, 
Cap’n Duff, I found a little lady who 
had given quite a few of those shore 
fellers the go-by.” 

“I don’t mind telling you—between 
master mariners, Cap’n Sproul—that 
I’ve found somebody a good deal sim- 
ilar. We got acquainted at a camp 
meeting—I anchored off and went 
ashore to one. We sung out of the 
same book. There’s quite a lot of sport 
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goes on at one of them camp meetings.” 
He gave his companion a nudge with 
his elbow. 

“Exactly,” admitted Cap’n Sproul, 
and from that moment Cap’n Duff be- 
gan to invite his punishment, in the 
opinion. of the self-constituted mentor 
of his morals, 

“She didn’t tell me then and there 
that she was married,” confessed the 
lover. “It wasn’t necessary. But after 
I found that she lived in Portland, 
here, and had teased her for her ad- 
dress, she told me all about it. Hus- 
band is a roving character—here to-day 
and there to-morrow. Married when 
she was young and foolish, and now 
she’s sorry.” 

“Well, she’s married, ain’t she?” * 

“I’ve about concluded that I'll take 
her away from him,” stated Cap’n Duff 
loftily. “A woman wants her husband 
with her—not roving here and there 
and popping home at any and odd 
times. She has a romantic liking for 
the sea. You’re a sailorman like me, 
and I’m taking it for granted that 
you’re a safe man to trust. I’ve got a 
hankering to talk this thing over with 
somebody. Plan is now to elope.” 

“I don’t approve of that way of do- 
ing things,” exploded the cap’n. “It 
doesn’t lead to happiness.” 

“Shan’t require advice, Cap’n Sproul. 
Husband doesn’t care for her, except 
to borrow. money from her. If it 
wasn’t for making scandal in her neigh- 
borhood, I’d stay there at the house and 
wait for him and give him a good lick- 
ing to pay him for all the abuse he has 
heaped onto her. But she can get her 
bill of divorce. And she’s wuth almost 
ten thousand dollars,” he added, gusto 
in his tones. 

“Ever meet him?” 

“No, sir. But I’d like to meet him 
—say, down on the end of this wharf. 
I’d make him sorry he has abused that 
poor little woman.” 

“Perhaps you don’t need advice, but 














won't you listen to reason and let her 
relatives and a good Jawyer manage 
this thing?” asked Cap’n Sproul. 

“It ain’t any business of you nor 
relatives nor lawyers—not till I say 
the word,” declared the skipper. 

Cap’n Sproul glanced up the length 
of the wharf and saw a solitary figure 
standing under the distant are light. 
There was no mistaking its silhouette 
of bowed legs in yawing rubber boots. 

“Well, of course, it must be just as 
you say,” sighed Cap’n Sproul, pro- 
ceeding to fish for pipe and match as 
if he had finished the subject. 

Cap’n Duff set his hands behind his 
back and gazed forth over the harbor 
and rocked pompously on heels and 
toes. 

Cap’n Sproul allowed the first match 
to burn out, and then he lighted an- 
other. 

He saw the figure start to run down 
the wharf the moment he lighted the 
first match. As a matter of fact, the 
silhouette of Mr. Copp seemed to indi- 
cate that he was not gazing in the di- 
rection of Cap’n Sproul at all. The 
cap’n had hurriedly lighted the second 
match, but by the time it flared Mr. 
Copp’s approach had been so rapid 
that he was nearly upon them. 

“Run!” he adjured. “Run for the 
sake of Mike and Moses and all the 
rest of the apostles!” 

There were both tremor and terror 
in his gasping tones. 

In his admiration for Mr. Copp’s 
ability to act a part, Cap’n Sproul for- 
got his momentary pique because the 
mate had not waited for the complete 
signal. The cap’n was a stickler for 
obedience to orders. But Mr. Copp’s 
complete absorption in his rdle won 
grunts of sotto-voce praises from his 
tutor. 

““What’s your combobulus all about ?” 
demanded Cap’n Duff. “Spit it out!” 

“He’s got blood in his eyes and hair 
on his teeth, and he’s coming like a 
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steam engine.” Mr. Capp. whirled 
away from his skipper and shook his 
finger at*Cap’n Sproul. “I mean it! 
I ain’t lying! I don’t have to lie!” 

“Keep it up,” counseled the mentor 
admiringly. “Never saw a thing done 
more to the queen’s taste.” 

Cap’n Duff found this dialogue 
cryptic. He seized Mate Copp by the 
shoulder and shook him. 

The mate explained hurriedly, gasp- 
ing, sputtering, panting—looking over 
his shoulder up the wharf and making 
an effort every now and then to escape 
from the captain’s clutch and run to the 
yawl. To Cap’n Sproul it seemed the 
acme of rattling good acting. 

“I had to go rap on the door,” said 
Mr. Copp. “I couldn’t get no line by 
scouting on the outside. I had my 
mind all made up. I was going to ask 
if Mister Hubdubble lived there, in 
case any man showed up. Then I’d 
say 

“Get it out of you—get it out of 
you!” cried Cap’n Duff. “Was there 
a man?” 

“A man more’n seven feet tall, and 
the minute I rapped, that door come 
open like a sail gybing in a forty-knot 
blow. . He had eyes like red flannel, 
and he shoved his nose right close to 
mine and he yelled out: ‘Now I’ve 
got ye!” I’ve heard of ye! Snoop 
round my house, will ye? I hain’t et 
but one man to-day, and you’re my 
meat.’ And see what he done with one 
clip!” 

Even in the gloom they could see 
that Mr. Copp sported an eye around 
which the black was settling. 

More than ever was Cap’n Sproul’s 
admiration stirred by the perfection of 
Mr. Copp’s art. He had even played 
martyr—had dealt that blow with his 
own fist, the cap’n fully believed. 

“He'd have killed me if I hadn’t told 
him I wasn’t the one he’d heard about,” 
mourned the mate. “Showed him my 
clothes and these rubber boots! Said 
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“Oi, iP 


to him that I wouldn’t come courting 
rigged up in no such style.” 
“How did ye dare to shift it off that 


way?” raged the skipper. 

“Well, I had to save my life, didn’t 
Sa 

“What did ye tell him?” 

“Only told him that the cap’n of 
the Lutie May was waiting down on 
the end of the wharf, and wanted to 
know. if his wife was to home.” 

Mr. Copp dodged a blow that his 
skipper aimed at the undamaged eye. 

“But I didn’t tell him which wharf. 
I doubled and dodged him. He’s hunt- 
ing for the wharf, I reckon.” 

Cap’n Sproul had been wondering 
how Mr. Copp would explain the non- 
appearance of the rampageous giant he 
had described. He was afraid that 
Cap’n Duff would detect this default in 
spite of the mate’s masterly imperson- 
ation of panic. But this final touch 
seemed to be just what the yarn needed, 
so Cap’n Sproul decided, with glee, for 


bellowed the cap’n. 


“Yaowl ‘Lutie May’! Yawl ‘Lutie May’!” 
the skipper suddenly grabbed Copp by 
the collar, waltzed him to the runway, 
tumbled him down to the float, and 
tossed him into the yawl. It was done 
so quickly, and was such an interesting 
stampede, and promised such absolute 
success to the general scheme, that 
Cap’n Sproul stood in his tracks and 
watched, with intense delight. 

Cap’n Sproul, absorbed spectator, 
had not seen what Cap’n Duff had be- 
held—a man had come slamming 
around the corner at the head of the 
wharf and was racing toward the little 
group, full tilt. 

Wholly unconscious of this approach, 
Cap’n Sproul was missing no detail of 
the struggle between the skipper and 
the mate. He did not look upon the 
affair as flight; he believed that the 
skipper, mariner fashion, had driven 
his mate into the yawl in order to ad- 
minister punishment “on shipboard”— 
for the Lutie May’s yawl might serve a 
purpose in that fashion. 














“You slob-gilled talk spiller, grab 
them oars!” shouted the skipper. 
“Row, condemn ye, row!” 

It was plain desertion of a passenger. 

“Hi, yout” yelled Cap’n Sproul. 
“Come back here!” 

But with oars splattering and froth- 
ing, the yaw] swept out of the dock into 
the gloom. 

“Oi, yoi!” bellowed the cap’n. “Yaw! 
Lutie May! Yawl Lutie May!” 

“Lutie May, is it?” shouted a raspy 
voice just behind him. “Hailing your 
yawl, hey? Expect to get away, hey? 
So you’re the old Rollicking Rinaldo, 
hey, that’s been courting my wife be- 
hind my back!” 

Cap’n Sproul whirled, and, when he 
faced this new arrival, the latter dealt 
him a buffet with the flat of a hard 
palm. 

“Waiting here on the wharf, hey? 
All so fine and gay, hey? I'll show 
you it ain’t safe to play~monkeydidoes 
up around my house—making scandal 
for the neighbors to report to me when 
I come home.” 

He made another flat-handed swipe 
at the cap’n, which the cap’n ducked. 

“Look here, you critter,” protested 
the representative of vicarious atone- 
ment, “I’ve never been around your 
house. You’ve made a mistake in your 
man.” 

“Didn’t I hear you hailing her? 
Didn’t your slinking pup say that was 
her name?” 

Another lunge, and again the cap’n 
ducked. 

“Fight!” counseled the stranger. 
“T’m going to have it out of your hide 
first. Then I’m going to take you into 
court and post your name from here 
to hackenny. Fight, don’t lie!” 

He tried to land another provocative 
cuff, but the cap’n was agile. 

“T’ve been a master mariner, and I 
want you to understand that I ain’t no 
Dodging Nicodemus in a side show,” 
the cap’n advised his assailant. ‘I tell 
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you again that I ain’t the man you're 
looking for. He’s gone aboard—left 
me.” 

“Go tell that to the mermaids—using 
the same soft soap you used to my wife, 
They may _ be- 
lieve it.” 

“I’m a married man—a man of 
standing, I tell you. I wouldn’t look 
twice at your wife or any other 
woman.” 

“ll let you stand up in court and 
say so after I’ve told my story.” 

Cold sweat beaded Cap’n Sproul’s 
forehead. He -had known miserable 
cases where false accusations had stuck. 
To be advertised, even until he could 
prove his innocence, as a flirt and a 
would-be wrecker of a_ home, would 
brand him and blast him; he knew what 
a start the first story of an affair al- 
ways gets. 

“I’m going-to lick you and then hol- 
ler for a policeman,” affirmed the man. 

When he lurched close, trying to 
cuff the cap’n to a spirit of combat, his 
breath afforded clear evidence: that 
liquor accounted for much of his bel- 
ligerency. 

“I want to tell you once, last, and 
final that I ain’t the man,” declared 


.Cap’n Sproul, with intense earnestness 


that would have convinced a man whose 
senses were clearer. “I don’t propose 
to be dragged into disgrace by you and 
that blastnation skatefish that has run 
away and left me to-bear the brunt. 
Do you understand? And don’t you 
make any more of them passes at me 
with that split codfish you call a hand. 
I’m no fighter, but I sg 

“T see you ain’t,” sneered the other. 
He had the braggart’s unwise per- 
sisttnce in seeking a quarrel with one 
who demurred. He doubled his fist 
and poked it into Cap’n Sproul’s aston- 
ished eye before that gentleman could 
retreat; it had been easy to dodge the 
swinging blows, but this straight-arm 
punch had come too suddenly. 
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“That’s the last eye you'll black this 
evening!” barked the cap’n. 

He was no amateur in fisticuffs. He 
had sailed the seven seas and had 
fought his way from forecastle to quar- 
ter-deck, The other man was big and 
lumbering and awkward, flailing ‘his 
long arms about. The cap’n set his 
legs wide apart, lowered his head, 
feinted with the right, and came up un- 
der his antagonist’s jaw with the stiff- 
armed hook that is always so effective 
when a man who knows how uses it 
judiciously, 

The man went down on his knees 
and swayed. He put up protesting 
hands when the cap’n came at him 
again, swaying body and head like a 
cobra getting ready to strike. 

“IT know when I’m up against a pro- 
fessional,” whined the stranger. ‘Don’t 
you come up to my house again, and 
we'll call it square.” 

“Tf I had a little more time to spare,” 
gritted Cap’n Sproul, “I’d convince you 
that it’s always best to believe a gent 
when he tells you the truth. But this 
is my busy evening.” 

He turned and hurried away up the 
wharf, and his late antagonist appeared 
very willing to allow him to depart un- 
molested. 

Herded in a dock near by were many 
small Hampton fishing boats, with mo- 
tors, and there were men there baiting 
trawls for the morning set, smoky lan- 
terns revealing them to the hurrying 
cap’n. 

“Ten dollars to a man who will set 
me off to a schooner anchored just off 
3ug Light,” he called. 

It was an offer that made for haste 
—and he picked the first of the volun- 
teers. e 
From a little distance Cap’n Sproul, 
steering the Hampton, saw that the sails 
of the Lutie May were already spread 
against the stars. 

“There’s nothing like waking a man 
up to take advantage of a fair wind,” 
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he muttered. “Looks like we’d have a 
good chanst across to-night.” 

He clambered over the rail of the 
schooner before the anchor was at the 
cathead. Cap’n Duff was alone on the 
quarter-deck. 

Cap’n Sproul marched to him and 
stood close, looking at the cringing skip- 
per without a word. 

“What—what did he say to you?” 
stammered the deserter. 

“He sent you his love,” stated Cap’n 
Sproul grimly. “He gave me this.” 
He set a finger against his discolored 
eye. ‘Seems to be a liberal sort of a 
character—sending and giving. What 
do you think of this sample?” 

There was a little spark of lingering 
animosity in Cap’n Duff’s tones when 
he replied that it suited him. 

“All right, I’m glad you do,” stated 
the cap’n. “Because, seeing that he is 
a liberal man and not inclined to play 
favorites, he”’—Cap’n Sproul was 
clenching his fist behind him and slowly 
crooking his arm—“he sent along one 
of the same kind, and told me to hand 
it to you.” 

And Cap’n Sproul handed it! 

In the starlight, such utter ferocity 
was etched into the messenger’s fea- 
tures when Cap’n Duff undoubled him- 
self from across the wheel and stared 
from one eye, holding his palm over 
the other, that he stayed aloof from 
Cap’n Sproul and barked bitter oaths. 

“Co ahead and ease your mind,” ad- 
vised Cap’n Sproul. “After this gen- 
eral understanding of what we think of 
each other, we’re going to settle down 
and have a pleasant, healthy, and profit- 
able voyage.” 

And after the pain had been as- 
suaged and the swelling reduced and 
the rainbow tints eliminated from the 
three eyes, the cap’n’s prophecy proved 
correct. 

For men who have mutual matters 
to forgive and forget are able both to 
bear and to forbear! 
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HE old-fashioned member of the 
porch embroidery group, who 
does “charity” in defiance of all 

the latter-day rules of philanthropy, 
and who, in spite of much argument, 
still refuses to subscribe to the prin- 
ciple that it is criminal to give any 
one anything he wants at the time he 
wants it—this old-fashioned person 
joined us the other afternoon fresh 
from a visit to one of her old women. 
We all call her a quaint survival from 
the past; we are all engaged in bene- 
fiting the race by way of committees 
on eugenics and the eight-hour working 
day, open-air schools, and the abolition 
of tenements. She—bless her heart !— 
still goes about the world with a neatly 
covered basket in her hand and a col- 
lection of highly unscientific half dol- 
lars and dollars in her pocketbook. 

It was easy to See by the way in 
which she half-heartedly attacked her 
bureau scarf that she had had a de- 
pressing experience. Finally she voiced 
it. 


“If I had my way,” she said sol- 
emnly, “I’d take every child in this vil- 
lage to see that poor old derelict whom 
I have been visiting this afternoon. 
And not only every child, but every 
half-grown boy and girl and every 
young housekeeper—every young per- 
son, in short, with a tendency to con- 
sider the world’s supply of pennies in- 
exhaustible. If the sight didn’t teach 





the children to save their spending ° 


money, and the young housekeepers 
that it was more important to put money 
in the bank than to have the best-look- 
ing wall paper and the most irreproach- 
able clothes in their set, then nothing 
could teach it.” 

“Would you have no regard for the 
feelings of the horrible example?” she 
was asked. 

“Not .so much as I have the desire 
to drive home that tiresome old lesson 
about saving for old age, saving for the 
inevitable rainy day. This poor old 
soul of mine is over seventy. She is 
living on charity, charity very grudg- 
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“She found the children impertinent and trying, and the children found her crabbed and meddlesome.” 


ingly bestowed, too. She has been liv- 
ing that way for twenty years. And 
yet, once upon a time, she was fairly 
well to do. That is, her husband was. 
He was some sort of a mechanic, with 
whom work was steady and wages 
pretty high. 

“She had been originally a servant, 
a good one, too. But when she mar- 
ried, she was delighted with the thought 
that she had entered into another class, 
and she began to live up to the require- 
ments of that class as she saw them. 
I suppose her hushand was improvident, 
too, though she assures me that he 
never drank, and that his pipe ‘of an 
evening’ was his single extravagance. 
3ut work was steady and wages good, 
as I have said, and neither of them 
would realize that it might not always 
be so. So they always put off the day 
when they should begin saving a little 
for their old age. 

“The time never came, because old 
age never came to the husband. He 
was killed, one night, crossing the rail- 





road track. Of course, she was not 
hopelessly old, but her twenty years of 
being mistress in her own home had 
spoiled her for going back to her old 
occupation. Besides, she felt it would 
be what she calls ‘demeaning,’ and a 
slur upon her good man’s memory. It 
seemed better to her to go and live with 
a married niece. 

‘Well, there’s no use going on with 
the familiar story. She found the chil- 
dren impertinent and trying, and the 
children found her crabbed and med- 
dlesome; and the grown-ups woukln’t 
do as she thought right in this matter 
and in that; and she wouldn’t learn 
that the bread of dependence must be 
eaten with‘a sauce of humility. So 
naturally it was not long before they 
told her she’d have to find another 
place. Then she tried it with another 
relative, but with the same results. And 
after five years of traveling around 
among her connections, she had ex- 
hausted the hospitality of them all. She 
was on the charity of the town. 














“Well, you all know what the charity 
of the town is. It’s a matter of fright- 
ful red tape. It’s most reluctantly 
given. I was working for the Allied 
Charities in those days, and this poor 
old creature fell to me to investigate. 
Of course, as soon as we found out 
that she had relatives above the pauper 
class, we were obliged, by all the rules 
of the Alliance, to make their lives a 
burden to them until they promised at 
least to help with her maintenance. 

“We shamed them, after enough ef- 
fort to have raised money for digging 
the Panama Canal, into contributing, 
among them, enough for her room rent. 
They gave her some cast-off sticks of 
furniture, too. The Alliance allows 
her so much a week for food and fuel 
—lI’d hate, out of sentiments of ancient 
loyalty to that Alliance, to tell you just 
what that allowance is! Clothes, car 
fare, outings, pleasures, vanities—all of 
them essential to life, in my opinion— 
are supposed to drop like heavenly 
manna into that poor, bleak, little room 
without human intervention.” 

“Our dear, old-fashioned charity vis- 
itor is too modest to admit that she’s 
the agency supplying all these extras,” 
interrupted some one. 

“No, I’m not too modest, but it sim- 
ply isn’t the truth. I do a little some- 
thing in the line of supplying a few 
crumbs of sugar in her extremely plain 
dish, but that’s all. However, the point 
I am trying to make, the point I should 
want to make to the bands of school- 
boys and schoolgirls, to the débutantes 
and the brides, is this—if she had saved 
ever such a little money, if she had 
had the merest bit of a bank account, 
she would have been in a very different 
position in her relatives’ households. 

They are all plain, hard-working, sim- 
ple-living folk; she could, as she miser- 
ably affirms, have ‘earned her keep’ 
with any of them; and if any of them 
had believed that she had anything of 
~her own that in time would have come 
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to them, they would have treated her 


as an honored guest, or at any rate as - 


an honored coworker, instead of as an 
unwelcome burden. 

“She didn’t need to have enough 
money to live on independently of her 
relatives; the poor are, after all, very 
good to one another. She needed only 
enough to make her not absolutely and 
cringingly dependent, only enough to 
make them feel that she was, in her 
tiny way, a woman of property. There 
had been twenty years of her life when 
she could have put by a dollar or two 
dollars a week as easily as not. I’m 
not a mathematician, and I can’t tell 
you offhand just what that would have 
meant 

“Fifty-two dollars for twenty years 
is a thousand and forty dollars,” some 
one obligingly informed her. ‘Twice 
that is two thousand and eighty.” 

“Well, there you have it. Add in- 
terest to that, and it is a very neat little 
sum—enough, I assure you, to pur- 
chase respectful treatment for an eld- 
erly woman in even more pretentious 
circles than the one to which my old 
friend belongs. And for the sake of 
the seventy-five or a hundred dollars a 
year which a sum like that, invested, 
would bring in, she might have been 
comfortable, companioned, respected, 
surrounded by good-natured and suf- 
ficiently sincere affection. Well, she 
didn’t save her dollars or her two dol- 
lars a week, and she’s a poor, embit- 
tered, lonely, faultfinding old woman, 
complaining about her relatives and her 
neighbors, and forced to accept what 
little gilding she gets upon the ginger- 
bread of existence from an_ utter 
stranger like me.” 

“For my part,” heartily exclaimed 
the idealist, “I shouldn’t want the affec- 
tion, respect, and companionship that 
could be purchased for seventy-five 
dollars a year and the hope of a legacy! 
That’s not the real thing.” 

“It’s as real as most of the affection, 
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respect, and companionship that we get, 
once we step outside the immediate 
circle of our own homes,” insisted the 
charity visitor. “I don’t claim that my 
old woman’s relatives are quixotically 
generous, but neither do I say that they 
are any meaner than the rest of the 
world. They’re only human. They 
find themselves able to give more re- 
spect when they aren’t obliged to make 
a gift of everything else as well—bread 
and meat and blankets. Mind you, they 
didn’t turn her out of their houses, any 
of them, because she was penniless. 
They turned her out for faults of tem- 
per that they would scarcely have no- 
ticed in the case of an independent 
woman. 

“And that’s the reason I should. like 
to take my various classes down to see 
her, the way the Yale professor of 
sociology takes those parties of boys 
slumming to New York. Thrift, thrift 
—saving for the rainy day—sometimes 
I declare I think it the greatest virtue 
in the world! I wish that every one 
could begin to prepare for old age while 
it is yet a great way off. To have a 
little reserve fund—to add to it week 
by week—that’s the path of peace.” 

“It isn’t only money that women 
should be taught to save for their old 
age,” struck in some one eagerly. “They 
ought to have little funds of interest 
and of pleasure which they are keeping 
in reserve. I have just been visiting 
my aunt, and, upon my word, she seems 
to me almost as much to be pitied as 
your poor old lady, although I think 
she reckons her income in five figures. 
Sut there’s nothing left in the world 
that she wants to do. 

“She likes to go and visit her sons 
and daughters, I suppose—or she thinks 
she likes it. But I notice she never 
stays Very long. She always comes back 
to her favorite New York hotel and 
begins again to complain about the 
service and the food. We suggest 


schemes of travel to her, but she trav- 
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eled so much in her earlier days that 
she says the mere sight of an ocean 
liner sickens her. We try to interest 
her in this cause and that, but she’ll 
have nothing to do with any of them. 
She says she worked on all the com- 
mittees she ever intends to work on 
while she “was a young woman. She 
has left herself with practically nothing 
to do in her old age. I wish she had 
saved up, not a dollar a week, but a 
desire a week, so that now, in her six- 
ties, she wouldn’t be such a terrible 
strain upon the resources of her loving 
family.” 

“[ met such a cheering example the 
other day to offset your gloomy ones,” 
chimed in some one. “TI went into town 
to that big settlement luncheon, and 
there was seated at my table a nice 
little old lady who was evidently a 
stranger to every one else. So I asked 
her name in order that I might intro- 
duce people to her, and it was evident 
from her accent that she was an Eng- 
lishwoman. She was very much: in- 
terested in settlements, and she listened 
with the greatest interest to even the 
most tiresome speeches made there that 
day. She somehow made me feel that 
I must do the honors for this country, 
and I asked her if I might show her 
through one of our city settlements. 
She accepted my invitation, and we be- 
came almost intimate in the course of 
our forenoon together down on Riv- 
ington Street. 

“She was seventy-five, a widow, the 
mother of six children, all married, and 
the grandmother of goodness knows 
how many. Well, she told me that she 
had always wanted to travel, but that 
in her youth and middle age she had 
been considerably tied down at home 
by the claims of the six. But when the 
last one was safely married, what did the 
dear little old woman do but divide up 
her household possessions among them 
all, saving out only enough to furnish 
herself a little place in London as a 
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It was amazing how many cheering examples of reserve funds for old age the porch embroiderers were 
able to bring forth that afternoon. 


permanent pied-d-terre, and then pro- 
ceed to enjoy life! Really, she was the 
most adventurous, delightful spirit I 
have met in an age. You see, she had 
been thrifty, in the way our friend here 
advocates, and had saved up an interest 
for her old age. She was having the 
time of her life.” 

“T can match her,” cried another joy- 
fully. “My nice old lady was as busy 
as a bee from the time she was twenty- 
five until the time she was fifty-five. 
She ran a big house and a big family 
and a vegetable garden and I don’t 
know what all. She didn’t have much 
time for study, and she always wanted 
to study. Well, what did she do, when 
she had shifted the responsibility for 
her sons.and daughters off upon the 
willing shoulders of several strong 
young ladies and young gentlemen, but 
begin to study German? 

“She enjoyed her German plays and 
her German novels and her German 
conversation lessons so much that the 
first thing her family knew, she was set- 
ting sail for Germany itself. Of course, 
they pointed out to her that a woman 
of her years should stay within hail 
of her sons and daughters, but that 
5 


made no appeal to grandmamma. She 
wanted to go to Weimar and look up 
a few original Goethe documents, and 
she absolutely refused to listen to any 
talk about rheumatism. 

“She went, and she had a beautiful 
time. She's a great deal more interest- 
ing at this stage of her career than her 
daughters are, and I dare say a good 
deal more interesting than she was her- 
self when all of her faculties centered 
upon the concerns of her own house- 
hold. She’s been whooping it up, if 
you will permit the expression in re- 
gard to such a dignified person, for the 
past ten years. German led by easy 
stages to French, and I haven’t a doubt 
she'll be plunging into Italian about the 
time she’s eighty. 

“Of course, it’s been the best pos- 
sible thing for her health. She doesn’t 
take the least interest in her symptoms, 
if she has any, and IT haven’t a doubt 
that she saves enough on the doctor’s 
bills which would be considered normal 
to her age to pay for her trips abroad! 
As for the respect her pursuit gives 
her among her grandchildren—well, one 
has only to contrast what she is to them 
with what the grandmothers on the 
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other sides, all absorbed in croup and 
measles, are, to realize that she has 
chosen the wiser plan.” 

It was amazing how many cheering 
examples of reserve funds for old age 
the porch embroiderers were able to 
bring forth that afternoon. They could 
scarcely wait for one another to finish, 
they were all so anxious to tell of their 
own thrifty old ladies or old gentlemen 
who had saved up an interest or two 
for their declining years. 

There was the man who had always 
wanted to go to Rome and study ar- 
chology. He had been hindered for a 
matter of thirty or forty years by the 
necessity of providing food and clothes 
and shelter and college educations for 
his family. But by. and by all those 
chores were finished, and he was off 
for Rome and his long-deferred fun 
among the excavations. 

And there was the old lady who had 
lived, for excellent reasons connected 
with schools, doctors, her husband’s oc- 
cupation, and the like, all her days in 
the city. And all her days she had 
wanted a garden. The most that she 
had accomplished had been a set of 
window boxes. But she had been read- 
ing and clipping and dreaming and in- 
terviewing the gardeners in the public 
parks all those years, and when by and 
by the last child’s education was com- 
pleted and the last case of mumps or 
chicken pox was safely disposed of, and 
when even her husband’s occupation 
obligingly consented to reform itself so 
that they might live in a suburb, was 
she not ready for that suburb? 

She unearthed all the neatly pasted 
scrapbooks of years, she reread all the 
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seed catalogues about which her family 
had joked her for decades. She knew 
exactly what shrubs and what flowers 
would do well on tne shady side of the 
house, and what vines would form a 
quick-growing screen for the woodshed 
and the drying yard while the perma- 
nent screens were establishing them- 
selves. She knew that blue flowers re- 
quired white next them to bring out 
all the vividness of their color; she 
knew how to plant her borders and 
her beds so that awful weeks of bar- 
renness would not succeed weeks al- 
most too crowded with splendors. And 
she started in, at the age of sixty, to 
enjoy the things she had been saving 
up for enjoyment for the past thirty 
years, 

“On the whole,” said the charity vis- 
itor as the embroiderers were tucking 
their colored flosses and their wooden 
hoops into their bags and were prepar- 
ing to disperse to their various dwell- 
ings, “I’m gladder than ever that I 
came to you to-day with my tale of the 
poor old woman who hadn’t saved for a 
rainy day. It’s given us all so many 
new ideas on the various forms of sav- 
ing for old age-that are possible. I 
wonder if, in the good time coming, 
when old-age pensions are given by ev- 
ery civilized state, they will be able to 
give old-age pensions in interests to the 
thriftless who have neglected to save 
them for themselves ?” 

“Never!” cried the conservative. 
“That’s one form of initiative that your 
socialist state is never going to be able 
to take away from us—the incentive 
to provide a fund of pleasure and of 
mental energy for old age.” 











ILLUSTRATED 


ICHARD GALEN heard the rain 
beating on the asphalt. At times 
it splashed furiously against the 

windows, the shades of which were 
jerked to the tops of the sashes. Across 
the street an arc light, wraithlike in the 
wet, deployed a steady stream of 
opalescent light into the otherwise dark 
room. The man sat before a writing 
desk, his forehead dropped on the blue 
blotter, his rough-hewn arms, from 
which his sleeves were rolled to the el- 
bows, flung prone downward. From 
his plastered hair and the iron-knit, 
yielding lines of his body, one could de- 
termine, even in the glimmer of the arc 
light, that he was young; and when 
finally he raised his head, hearing the 
clank of the elevator in the hall, his 
face was stamped with a boy’s wistful 
sullenness. 

He had just moved into the room that 
afternoon—a much nicer one, by the 
way, than the one he had vacated in a 
less select neighborhood downtown— 
and while he waited for the expressman 
to bring up his trunk, he was rehearsing 
again his spiritual battle with his slen- 
der, snapping-eyed antagonist. But 
whenever he remembered Molly Stan- 
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ton’s angry gray eyes, the flying de- 
fiance of her shining hair, and the 
quiver of her under lip as she had 
stormily dismissed him, he could not re- 
call very clearly, to save his life, just 
exactly what they had quarreled about. 

There had been a thin, high-collared 
spinster cousin from Iowa who had fig- 
ured in it—that much he remembered. 
She had come on to New York to write 
incubator articles for ‘a poultry maga- 
zine in Nassau Street, and he had taken 
her about once or twice—just because 
he felt he “ought to,” as he futilely re- 
iterated. This gallant act on his part 
had turned out to be fuel for Molly’s 
red-pepper temper; and from this small 
beginning, things had gone on from bad 
to worse, until finally he had stood un- 
der the parlor chandelier at the board- 
ing house, watching in limp horror 
while Molly, with a dramatic jerk, had 
twitched off her engagement ring and 
flung it into his mechanically out- 
stretched hand. 

“IT would rather take dictation”— 
Molly was a stenographer—‘for thirty 
years,” she had averred stormily, “than 
marry you, Dick Galen!” 

In the end, Richard had cowered, de- 
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fenseless, A tornado could not have 
been more unreasonable than Molly, nor 
have done half so much damage. It 
was all over, even to the “shouting,” 
he had thought bitterly as he swirled 
down the steps of her boarding house. 
Evidently she thought him a very “devil 
of a fellow,” and it was a sure guess 
now that a Cape Town exploiter would 
have found more favor in her eyes than 
did he, Richard Galen, manager of 
Foxhart & Pratt’s growing hardware 
store, 

That had been three months ago. 
The few times since then that he had 
met Molly on the street, she had held 
her head very high and her steel-bright 
eyes had bored straight through him to 
the scenery beyond. When he had at- 
tempted to speak to her, he felt sure 
that the sudden drop of temperature in 
her vicinity would have affected a ther- 
mometer; and the two letters he had 
written her, fat with explanation and 
endearment, had boomeranged heart- 
lessly back to him, unopened. 

Galen had finally concluded that he 
had made a mistake in Molly. She was 
probably just business to her finger 
tips—high-booted, felt-hatted, and all- 
round capable. Why should he waste 
his time? But try as he would, he could 
not forget the pink cleft in her chin 
that his lips had made deeper, the soft- 
ness of her against his coat, that look 
in her eyes, deeper than seas, when he 
had held her six inches from him, and 
life for them at that moment had been 
wordless, promising, and perfect. — 

A thumping down the hall ceased at 
his door, and an expressman brought 
in his trunk. When the man had gone, 
Galen turned on the lights, wrenched 
the shades down, and began to unpack. 
His exploring eye told him there would 
be no lack of room for his clothing and 
books. He jerked out the drawers of 
the mahogany dresser, and their spot- 
less white lining sent out a faint, tulip- 
like perfume. Galen sniffed, and con- 


cluded that some woman who had used 
scent bags among her garments had 
rented the room before him. He went 
over to the window and threw it wide 
open, letting in the cool, clean smell of 
the rain. Something about the tulip 
scent reminded him of Molly—of 
Molly, silken-clad by his side at the 
opera-or play, as faintly fragrant as an 
opening bud. 

He rasped open his trunk, taking out 
the top tray, and stood staring at the 
huddled mess of cravats, cuffs, and 
other sundries collected at one end. As 
he picked up a handful of the multi- 
colored ties and tossed them on the top 
of the dresser, his glance slanted sud- 
denly upward to the extreme top of his 
closet, where he noticed, projecting 
above the high molding, what appeared 
to be the end of a paper-covered book. 

Galen began to wonder what it was, 
and what it, was doing there. He de- 
cided to pile up some books on a chair 
and see if he was tall enough to reach 
it that way. He brought out his en- 
cyclopedia and, carefully piling up the 
volumes, proceeded warily to hoist him- 
self on the elevated structure he had 
built. Then, clinging with one hand to 
the molding for support, he lifted the 
book from its bed of dust and examined 
its title. It was the catalogue of a mail- 
order house in Chicago. 

With a grimace, he let it bang to the 
floor. But instead of descending, the 
spirit of exploration was now strong 
upon him. He was not elevated enough 
to peer over the molding, but with his 
free arm he swabbed gingerly through 
the wadded dust and fallen particles of 
mortar until his fingers finally halted on 
an obstruction that felt like a pasteboard 
box. 

“Empty, probably,’ he commented, 
dust-choked and perspiring. He pulled 
it toward him, after first satisfying him- 
self that the space he was exploring 
concealed no: further treasures. Then 


_ he climbed down and, blowing an ac- 
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cumulation of dust from the top of the 
box, examined it at his leisure. It 
was a florist’s box, violet-colored, with 
silver-tipped edges, and with the name 
of the florist in silver letters across the 
top—all strangely familiar, for at this 
shop he had been in the habit of butying 
flowers for Molly. 

He stood for a moment, arrested; 
then, on second thought, laughed iron- 
ically. Was he the only one who pur- 
chased flowers in that well-known 
shop? He might just as well say that 
the price of the suit of clothes he was 
wearing represented the sole income of 
his haberdasher ! 

He sat down and opened the box, 
and his nostrils were immediately as- 
sailed by a sweet-grass odor of with- 
ered, unpressed flowers. He could see 
that they had been violets for the most 
part, although underneath were the re- 
mains of what had once been roses, 
now shrunken to the size of buds, their 
brittle, silver-dull leaves looking cen- 
turies old. A few bunches of the vio- 
lets, shot through by their purple, glass- 
headed pins, were still in their tinfoil 
wrappings; the flowers themselves were 
crinkled and satiny brown, and crum- 
bled at his touch. 

Galen was hesitating whether to 
throw the box and its contents into the 
wastebasket or to replace it on top of 
the closet, when he caught sight of 
several cards near the bottom. He dug 
them out, and, to his surprise, found 
that his own name was engraved upon 
them, and across several there was 
written a sentence or two—sometimes 
a quotation, more often a line designed 
only for Molly’s eyes—in his own hand- 
writing. 

He stood staring nrtotionless at the 
faintly scented cards, feeling more and 
more that the room was becoming alive 
with Molly’s presence. She must have 
rented this room after their quarrel. 
Thinking back the centuries that had 
gone their abysmal way since he had 
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last visited her, Galen recalled that she 
had told him she was dissatisfied and 
meant to make a change. 

But it seemed incredible that Molly 
had selected this room, that she had 
actually lived in it—placed that box of 
flowers upon the top of the closet! 
Now he could explain the faint ghost 
of tulip sachet that had come to him 
from the empty clothes’ drawers. 

But why had she given up such a 
comfortable and spacious room? Like 
a stab the answer came: the price had 
been more than she could afford. Her 
pinch-penny employer had_ perhaps 
withheld her rise in salary. Galen 
clenched his hands in his pockets and 
tramped about on the slipping skin rugs. 
He glared at the silk screen in front of 
his well-appointed lavatory. Molly in the 
harness—the wearing, pinching, inelas- 
tic harness cutting into her soft, straight 
little body—and he, hard as _ bridge 
steel, traipsing about in a room with 
chintz-padded chairs, and with every 
parlor comfort 

He finished the sentence with a bang 
of his hard, youthful fist on the table. 
Something must be done. And then his 
thoughts swerved sharply. After all, 
some other fellow would have to do it. 
Molly would take nothing at his hands. 
Why, she had deliberately come away 
and left his flowers out of sight on the 
top of a dusty closet! Could anything 
say more plainly that she had no fur- 
ther interest in their fate—and, by in- 
ference, in that of their giver? 

Yet what could he expect? A girl 
Who tossed her head when she met a 
man on the street would scarcely be at 
any pains to preserve the flowers he 
had given her. Galen kicked a rug 
straight and went over and smelled of 
the bunch of violets with the white 
streamers that he had sent the night 
they had heard Farrar. What hours 
those had been, with Molly at his side 
in shining habiliments! How alluring 
she had been during their short ride 




















THE BLUE BOX 


in the limousine, wrapped in a long tan 
coat, his flowers in her arms, and some 
kind of a shimmering scarf over her 
hair. And later how he had caught 
his breath over her bare-shouldered 
loveliness! In a clinging gown of white 
chiffon, with a glimmer of faintest pink 
striking through, she had reminded him 
of the mist flower seen through some 
shining ether. As he sat in his some- 
what disordered room, his fingers un- 
consciously caressing his unlighted pipe, 
his mind was a riot of kinetoscopic 
memories, 

Suddenly he darted to his feet, slid 
into his coat, and seized his hat. It 
came over him with a shock that on a 
rainy night—which seemed somehow to 
make it worse—he hadn't the faintest 
idea of the whereabouts of the only girl 
that mattered in the world. She was 
swallowed up in the wettest, wickedest 
city on earth—and he sat, maudlin, 
over a blue box of-flowers! Any other 
man He did not complete the sen- 
tence. Grabbing his keys, he dashed 
out of the room and down the one flight 
of stairs into the hall. Scot, the negro 
boy, was sprawling over the telephone 
desk, the receiver at his ear, his face 
as expressionless as a ouija board. 

“Yas’m,” Galen heard him drawl in 
his lazy, liquid voice. 

Galen stopped at the elevator, im- 
patiently waiting for him to hang up. 
Scot would know Molly’s address, for 
there was always mail to forward and 
Suddenly Galen felt he was lis- 
tening to the only words being spoken 
at that moment in the city of New 
York. 

“Not that I know of, Miss Stanton. 
The room was cleaned after you left, 
and Mis’ Werner didri’t say nothing 
about any blue-covered box 

The young man pushed quickly to the 
edge of the telephone table. 

“Wait a minute, Scot,” he said, 
changing his voice into an intonation 
that he hoped his most intimate friend 
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would not have recognized—a trick of 
his college days. “I’m the one who has 
just rented Miss Stanton’s room. Let 
me talk to her a moment.” 

“Yas, sir. Party on the wire to speak 
to you, Miss Stanton,” and, resigning 
the receiver into Galen’s hand, the boy 
swung around and departed lazily in the 
direction of the elevator, 

There was a fraction of a second’s 
pausg, while Galen heard the myriad, 
mysterious. singing of what sounded 
like faint, far-away voices. Then a 
pregnant silence, seemingly peopled 
with an unseen presence, and through 
it he sent his steady, low-voiced 
“Hello!” 

The answer came back immediately, 
very sweet, very businesslike, but .un- 
mistakably in Molly’s voice. 

“I have just rented the room you va- 
cated,” Galen explained, his own voice 
wisely businesslike, “and I overheard 
Scot’s reply to your question. If there 
is anything you have left, if I can be 
of any service to you, I’d be most happy 
to—to He broke off lamely. 

“Why’—the reply came hesitatingly, 
almost as if the speaker were confused 
—“T don’t want to trouble you 

“Not at all,’ Galen replied promptly, 
the free hand in his pocket uncon- 
sciously pinching a brittle rose that 
crushed in his grasp. 

“You see,” the speaker at the other 
end of the wire continued, with that 
tentative inflection that charmed afresh 
the listening young man, “I—I thought 
Scot could attend to this. I left Mrs. 
Werner’s Wednesday, and, when I came 
to unpack, I found that I had come 
away and left a—a package m 

She hesitated, and her voice went off 
in a haze of indistinctness, while Galen 
lived a century waiting for her to con- 
tinue. 

“Did you say a package?” he queried 
briskly, snapping another brittle rose to 
powder. 
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In a clinging gown of white chiffon, with a glimmer of faintest pink striking through, she 
had reminded him of the mist flower seen through some shining ether. 
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“Well—not exactly a package. Yes 
—yes, it was a package—a valuable 
one. I can’t understand how | came 
away and forgot it. You didn’t by any 
chance find Again her voice 
trailed to silence in a throbbing inflec- 
tion-that said more than any possible 
words, 

In one swift moment of hesitation, 
Galen had it out with his conscience. 
Then he replied : 

“I didn’t find anything—of impor- 
tance. I’m just getting to rights now. 
The room seems as clean as a whistle. 
“You are sure that the package was left 
in that room?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“A large package?” 

“N-o.” 

“The buteau drawers are empty, and 
so is the closet,” he continued, deliber- 
ately throwing a note of perplexity into 
his voice. 

“But,” she interjected quickly, “it 
was not left in the closet or bureau 
drawers. It was——” 

Wickedly he exulted in her hesita- 
tion. 

“It was left on the top of that closet 
ledge,” she brought out finally, as if 
each word hurt like a bone in her 
throat. 

“Oh, then,” he replied quickly, “I’m 
sure you must be mistaken, Miss Stan- 
ton, for I have just explored the top 
of that closet, and I found nothing— 
at least, nothing that I would consider 
of any value whatever.” 

“But you must have found some- 
thing.” 

There was a frantic note in her voice 
that set every pulse in Galen pounding 
rhythmically. 

“Just a Montgomery & Ward mail- 
order catalogue,” he said, trying to beat 
out the joy in his voice, “and a florist’s 
box i 

“A blue box with—with 

He knew that she was blushing now, 
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and he had never loved her more in his 
life. 

“Some withered flowers in it,” he 
added, with forced indifference. ‘“Sen- 
timental keepsakes of a_ schoolgirl, 
probably.” 

“They're nothing of the-kind!” she 
replied wrathfully. “I’d like to know 
what right you have to go prowling 
around. ” Ah! Here was the old 
familiar Molly, ginger to her finger tips. 
“That blue box belongs tome, and I'll 
thank you”—she was fairly sputtering 
with rage—‘“I’ll thank you to put it 
back where it belongs until I can send 
for it.” 

“Why, of course,” he replied, assum- 
ing a crushed tone that went oddly with 
his radiant face. “If that is the pack- 
age you refer to, Miss Stanton, I'll 
gladly exercise every care until it’s 
safely in your possession again But, 
really, you know, I’d just about thrown 
it into my wastebasket.” 

“It seems to come natural to you,” 
she reminded him stiffly, “to take un- 
pardonable liberties with other people’s 
property.” 

“Not if I consider the property val- 
uable,” he began, in significant extenu- 
ation. ‘But just withered flowers ‘ 
He paused. 

There was no reply. Galen waited 
in an agony of apprehension that they 
might be cut off. The silver faintness 
of myriads of far-away voices lapped, 
wavelike, about his ears. 

“Just a box of dried-up flowers,” he 
repeated barely in a whisper. “Do you 
get me?” he added, relapsing into the 
vernacular. 

“T get you,’ came back the answer, 
surprisingly clear and sweet, as if in 
the interval of waiting the owner of the 
voice had at last comprehended this 
young man’s amazingly chivalrous posi- 
tion. “I get you perfectly,” she added, 
and it is doubtful if even a substitute 
for butter would have disintegrated in 
her young, red mouth. 
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But such words caused Galen for a 
moment to forget his role. 

“Do you mean that you regard that 
blue box as—valuable?” he asked, in 
an unconsciously awed voice. 

There was the slightest pause, and 
then Molly answered: 

“It’s the most valuable thing in the 
world to me, except She _hesi- 
tated mysteriously. 

And right then and there, in spite of 
Galen’s joy, jealousy nearly slew him; 
which goes to prove that, for a man, 
nothing short of complete monopoly 
bears the stamp of paradise. 

“Except what?” he asked outright, 
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be a perfect stranger speaking over the 
telephone to a perfect lady. 

“Except the man who sent them,” 
Molly sent back shyly; and it was 
equally evident that she had forgotten 
she was speaking to a strange man in 
an elevator apartment a mile and a half 
away from the telephone booth of the 
drug store in which she was seated, 

In the second of silence that followed, 
the wires sang very faintly, for they 
were carrying a message all the im- 
measurable miles from heaven to earth. 

Then: 

“I'll be right up,” Galen blurted out. 
“Say where.” 





bullying her in quite his natural tone, The address came back to him 
and forgetting that he was supposed to _ promptly. 
LS 4 






















The Deserted Garden 
HERE is a spot amid the forest trees 
Where tiger lily, rose, and columbine 
And matted heaps of honeysuckle vine 
Run riot all the summer long; and these 
Alone may tell of those who once held dear 
This quiet spot, and loved and labored here. 


This fallen vine once hid a cottage wall 
And climbed the rustic porch. Beneath its shade 
A mother crooned, perhaps, and children played, 
Or lovers watched the moonlight. Vanished all. 
O little home, beneath this wooded hill 
Thy sweetness and thy beauty linger still. 








Through the glad summer days thy incense sweet 
Floats on the breeze; and every village child 
Loves this forsaken garden in the wild. 

No gate is here to halt the little feet, 

That, careless, ’mid the tangled blossoms stray; 

No voice to warn the eager hands away. 


Though all that I have builded here may fall— 
Though all the work of many a weary year 
May crumble stone from stone and disappear— 

Perhaps, from my life’s garden, after all, 

Some blossoms still may live, some little spot 
To brighten when the gardener is forgot. 


RAtpHu LINN, 
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fortunes of Mattie Miller 


By Helen R, Martin 


Author of “Barnabetta,” “Tillie, a Mennonite Maid,’ “The Parasite,” etc. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS* 

Edward Oliver Potter, the successful novelist, tells his friend and illustrator, Archibald 
Starr, that he needs material and inspiration for his new novel. Starr assists in securing him 
a position as principal of the high school in the little Pennsylvania Dutch town of Adams- 
town. The artist confesses his admiration for Miss Beatrice Jenkins Ford, whom he has 
recently met at her débutante party. Miss Ford, adopted step-daughter of the multi-million- 
aire, Stanley Ford, of New York, has decided early in life that society does not interest her 
and that she means to have a “‘career.’’ ‘Against the will of her family she goes through 
college, and, to secure experience, accepts, as Miss Beatrice Jenkins, the position of assistant 
principal in the high school at Adamstown. Under the name of ‘E. Oliver,’’ the novelist 
arrives and takes up his residence at the home of John Miller, whose family consists of his 
third wife, small son, and a grown daughter named Mattie. The latter suffers from a para- 


lyzed hand, but performs uncomplainingly thé entire work of the house. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


EATRICE JENKINS FORD, hav- 
ing fulfilled her contract with her 
mother by giving a year of her 

life, after her graduation from college, 
to the gay whirl of New York and 
Newport—which, to her surprise, she 
found a very delightful and even fruit- 
ful and profitable antidote to her years 
of digging in textbooks—was, however, 
glad to be free at last to enter, as she 
expressed it, upon her lifework, though 
her doing so was a smashing blow to 
her mother’s pride, ambition, and pas- 
sion for dominating. 

Beatrice found it advisable, in start- 
ing out upon her course, to heed her 
mother’s admonition that she drop the 
distinguished name of her adoption— 
financially distinguished, at least—and 


pass under her own obscure name as 
simply Beatrice Jenkins. It would 
spare both her and her mother so much 
—the notoriety of the newspapers; the 


wonder and curiosity that would fol- . 


low the girl everywhere; her isolation 
in the class with which she was about 
to cast her lot. 

She recognized also that, as “Miss 
Jenkins,” whatever advancement she 
achieved in her profession would be 
due wholly to herself and not at all to 
any favoritism that her family’s posi- 
tion and influence might win for her. 
As she mounted higher—for, of course, 
she would mount—the concealment of 
her identity would be neither necessary 
nor possible. 

It was a unique experience to her to 
find herself, when as plain Miss Jen- 


*The first installment of this story appeared in the October number of Smitu’s. 
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kins she made her application for a 
position at a New York teachers’ 
agency, treated as she was wholly un- 
accustomed to being treated—with a 
kindly condescension and an entire ab- 
sence of deference and obsequiousness. 

She was told at once by the agency 
that until she could be recommended 
as a teacher of experience, she could 
not command a position of any note, 
and she was advised to accept, tem- 
porarily, an inferior post merely to gain 
“experience.” 

“For with such college credentials 
as you have, I shall be able, just as 
soon as I can say that you have had 
some experience, to place you splen- 
didly.”” So the head of the agency told 
her. “A very few months, for instance, 
in some village high school would suf- 
fice.” 

Beatrice consented to this the more 
willingly because, having rather radical 
views on most things under the sun— 
on social reform, religion, woman’s 
position in life, and many other matters 
—and having no intention whatever of 
concealing those views, she knew very 
well that conservative schools, such as 
those in which she herself had been 
educated, weuld never in the world tol- 
erate her. 

“So for the present I must, for many 
reasons, take what I can get. Begin 
humbly and work up. There must be 
schools that will welcome a teacher with 
convictions of her own and an enthu- 
siasm for truth and light!” she thought, 
with youthful ardor. “If there aren’t, 
I'll organize one!” 

When, therefore, the agency offered 
her the opportunity to apply for a place 
as assistant in the high school of Ad- 
amstown, Pennsylvania, she cheerfully 
seized it; for in spite of the agency’s 
apologies for the place they offered her, 
she had not the least idea of the sort 
of life she was letting herself in for. 

And thus it was that on a beautiful 
Monday morning in September, Miss 
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3eatrice Jenkins, her eyes sparkling 
with a sense of adventure, fared forth 
from the Swan to walk to the hill on 
the edge of the town on which stood 
the new high-school building where she 
was to enter upon her “career.” 

The realization of her environment 
in Adamstown had come as a shock. 
But as to her work she felt no mis- 
givings. She was not naturally distrust- 
ful of herself. She knew, of course, 
that she was bound to blunder occa- 
sionally and that she had a great deal 
to learn, but she was full to overflow- 
ing with ideas that she longed to carry 
out. 

She wondered what sort of a man 
the principal would be with whom she 
would have to codperate. A common 
country lout probably. A farmer’s son 
who had had a few years of normal- 
school training. If he were extremely 
young, he would be too immature to 
interest her. If not young—well, that 
would mean, of course, that he was a 
poor creature, a failure in life, since a 
man of parts would not long be occu- 
pying a petty position in a village 
school. 

“T hope that at least he won’t be a 
narrow-minded pedagogue who will op- 
pose my ideas of teaching! If he is— 
well, I shan’t permit him to be a hin- 
drance to me.” 

When she did presently meet him, 
in the presence of the assembled school, 
on the platform of the main room, she 
was taken back very much indeed to 
find her coworker a man of fine appear- 
ance and of a truly elegant manner. 
His face, too, would have suggested 
much more of a man than he could 
really be, since at his time of life, ap- 
parently about thirty-five years, he had 
made nothing of himself. . By the time 
she was his age, she would have a na- 
tional reputation in pedagogy—she had 
not a doubt of it. Yes, she decided as 
she inspected the man, his appearance 
was certainly misleading. 














The principal, on his part, found his 
assistant, on first sight, an agreeable 
surprise. For a country school-teacher, 
she was certainly “up and coming.” 
Her gracious slimness, her black and 
ivory coloring, her regular features, the 
direct look of her handsome eyes, her 
bearing, reserved and even a _ bit 
haughty, yet with a melting softness at 
moments in her voice and eyes that was 
very winning—why, it would be a pleas- 
ure to be in daily associatign with any- 
thing so pretty, so full of life, as he 
at once felt this girl to be. What a 
contrast .she seemed to the girl pupils 
assembled before him, all of whom 
wore their hair exactly alike in what 
they evidently thought “the latest”— 
parted on one side, with a little, round, 
flat coil behind each ear. Oliver got 
the impression that every girl in the 
room wore a heavy necklace of large, 
cheap, colored beads. It rested his eyes 
to turn them upon Miss Jenkins’ un- 
ornamented, simply attired person. 

The boys of the school, though heavy 
and bovine, looked much more indi- 
vidual than the girls. 

The principal’s opening speech 
seemed to Beatrice not so bad really. 
A song had been sung from “The 
American Songster”—“I am glad I be- 
long to the land of the free!”—a chap- 
ter from the Bible had been read—Mr. 
Oliver had read it, Beatrice thotight, 
quite beautifully—and they had re- 
peated in concert the Lord’s Prayer, 
when the principal stood up before the 
school to “make a few remarks.” 

Over his head hung two mottoes; the 
first, “Youth, Make Your’ Record 
Clean,” and the second, “Employment 
Waits Our Coming, and Honor Crowns 
Our Path.” Two remarkably unin- 
telligent-looking school directors sat be- 
hind him on the platform, with Miss 
Jenkins between them. 

“Browning tells us,” Mr. Oliver be- 
gan,,.‘‘that 
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“To know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. 


You and I are here together for a sea- 
son to help one’ another to open out 
such a way for ourselves; to discover 
more of life’s great possibilities. That 
is what all education is for—to fit us to 
live, to enjoy, to serve. In this room, 
during the months before us, we shall 
live with the great ones of the earth; 
with those who have got the most out 
of life, and by ‘the most’ I mean the 
highest and best—the poets, the artists, 
the historians, the scientists, the novel- 
ists, the humorists, the prophets, the 
godlike men. We shall learn together 
what their messages are to mankind; 
what they found in this wonderful uni- 
verse, and, more important and inter- 
esting, what they felt and what they 
loved. And,” he added ruefully, “we 
shall also, I suppose, have to give an 
occasional glance, in passing, to gram- 
mar, arithmetic, anda few other neces- 
sary evils.” 

Perhaps it was the blank unrespon- 
siveness of the young faces before him 
—many of them beautiful or handsome, 
but. most of them heavy, unintelligent 
—that suddenly made him pause. 

“Let me ask you a few questions,” 
he veered off abruptly. “Tell me the 
names of some of these great men and 
women with whom we shall be holding 
intercourse here—for instance, name 
some English or American poet.” 

He paused. But no one volunteered 
a response. Here was a species of 
teacher with whom the Adamstown 
pupils were wholly unfamiliar. His 
“opening remarks” were unlike any that 
had ever been spoken from that plat- 
form. In a funereal silence they gazed 
upon him incredulously. 

“Any English or American poet ?’’ he 
repeated his question. “You.” He 
nodded to the tallest boy before him, a 
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youth of about seventeen or eighteen 
years. 

The boy rose heavily. ‘John Green- 
leaf Whittier,” he said doubtfully. 

“English or American?” asked the 
principal. 

“He wrote in English,”. was the re- 
ply. 

“Name some of his poems.” 

A moment’s silence; then, ‘“Hiawa- 
tha,” was volunteered, 

Oliver, shook his head. ‘Name some 
other poets,” he urged. 

The boy stared blankly for a minute, 
then sank limply into his seat. 

“Youl” The principal nodded to an- 
other tall youth. But this one did not 
even rise. 

“Can any one answer?” Oliver ap- 
pealed again to the room at large. 
‘Name any poets contemporary with 
Whittier?” he simplified his question. 

A small girl in a far corner raised 
her hand and suggested doubtfully, 
“Mrs. Hemans.” Some one else offered 
Margaret Sangster and Henry W. 
Longfellow. 

Farther than that he could elicit 
nothing. 

“Novelists?” he then tried—and a 
pretty damsel promptly rose to respond. 

“Edward Oliver Potter and Bertha 
M: Clay.” 

Oliver never turned a hair. 

“Any others?” he inquired quietly, 
and one of the older boys answered: 
“Ben Hur.” 

“Ben Hur—a novelist ?” 

eos TT Sg 

“What did he write?” 

“Er—‘Little Women.’ Say not?” 

“Not!” repeated Mr. Otiver. 

The school did not even smile. 

“Come now, surely some of you read 
novels. Tell me some novels you've 
read, if you can’t name the writers.” 

A hand went up, and a boy rose to 
say: ‘My preferable novel is Dickens.” 

“A novelist or a novel?” 

“Dickens he wrote ‘The Deerslayer’ 





and—and ‘The House of Seven 
Gables.’ ” 

Beatrice, watching the principal, saw 
that he looked rather dismayed.’ She 
herself felt staggered. She had not ex- 
pected to cope with such darkness as 
this. 

“Can any one tell me, then,” Oliver 
persisted, .determined to find out, now 
he was at it, just what he was up 
against, “the name of any great sci- 
entist or naturalist—living or dead— 
ancient or médern?” 

A blank silence. 

e “What is a scientist?” 

No answer. 

“A scientist,” he explained, “is one 
who studies nature—the ‘rocks, the 
plants, the animals, the elements. Did 
you ever hear of any one who did this?” 

“Roosevelt,” came a response, 

‘Roosevelt a_ scientist? Well, I 
haven’t the hardihood to deny it. But 
—is he the only scientist this school 
ever heard of ?” 

It seémed he was. 

But a boy in the front row of desks 
rose to object. ‘Roosevelt, he ain’t no 
sich a thing. He’s a ex-president.” 

“How do you know?” asked Oliver 
curiously. 

“IT seen it in the Weekly Intelli- 
gencer!” 

The principal did not farther pursue 
his “opening remarks.” He gave it up, 
and turned to his assistant. 

“Let me now introduce to you my 
coworker, Miss Jenkins, who will ad- 
dress you.” 

Miss Jenkins, a delicate color in her 
bright young face, stepped forward— 
and Oliver sat down. 

Her cultured accent fell oddly upon 
his ears, grown accustomed already ‘to 
the strange inflections of the neighbor- 
hood. She spoke with perfect self-pos- 
session and with an earnestness and en- 
thusiasm that made him smile inwardly, 
so charmingly young it seented to him. 

She was not only a surprise, but 
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Beatrice, watching the principal, saw that he looked rather dismayed. 


somewhat of a puzzle to him. Her ap- 
pearance and manner, and even what 
she was saying just now would have 
misled him into supposing she had come 
from an environment very different 
from. that of a village teacher, had he 
not felt so confident that if she “were 
anybody,” in his sense of that phrase, 
she would not be here in such an out- 
of-the-way position as this at Adams- 
town. 

“So,” she concluded her glowing little 
speech, “if I can be to any of you what 
some of my teachers at school and at 


college have been to me—if I can, as 
our principal has suggested, open up to 
you some of life’s possibilities as a few 
inspiring teachers of mine have revealed 
them to me—or help you to find some 
of those undiscovered ‘Joys’ the shad- 
ows of which the ‘Blue Bird’ children 
saw—lI shall feel that I have not mis- 
taken my vocation.” 

Oliver bit his lips as she sat down. 
Talk about taking yoursélf seriously! 
She was very amusing, this nice little 
school-teacher. 

But it suddenly occurred to him, with 
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a shade of perturbation, that perhaps ~ 


she, on her side, thought that he, too, 
in his “remarks,” had .taken himself 
rather ponderously. She wasn’t a fool, 
anyway, he decided. 

He saw, from the stolid reception of 
her speech, that she, like himself, had 
spoken above the heads of their pupils. 

The fact was that these two idealists 
had no conception of the usual public- 
school grind and drill that were ex- 
pected of them—were, indeed, all that 
was expected of them. 

The preliminary exercises over, Miss 
Jenkins went to her classroom, which 
opened from this main schoolroom, and 
thither a succession of classes was sent 
to her during all the morning—while 
the principal “kept order” in the main 
room, where he at the same time did 
all his teaching. The two visiting di- 
rectors, dressed in their “Sunday suits,” 
silently sat through the entire session, 
sometimes in the main room with Oli- 
ver and sometimes in the classroom with 
Miss Jenkins. Neither of the teachers 
took any more account of their bucolic 
visitors—apart from a perfunctory po- 
liteness—than they heeded the chairs 
and desks. 

The business of organizing the school 
and of learning just where their pupils 
stood so occupied the first few days of 
this opening week and found both 
teachers, when the closing hour came 
at four o'clock, so tired out, that they 
parted each afternoon with no sugges- 
tion on either side of stopping for talk 
or for further mutual acquaintance. 

But with the delicious relaxation that 
always comes to teachers on Friday 
evening, Oliver, feeling the imperative 
need of “playing,” sought Miss Jen- 
kins in her classroom just as she was 
donning her jacket and hat. 

“Allow me!” He quickly took the 
jacket from her hands, and held it. “It’s 
a lovely afternoon—do you feel equal 
to a stroll through the woods on the 
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edge of the town? The autumn color- 
ing is growing beautiful.” 

Beatrice rapidly considered the prop- 
osition. To admit this unknown young 
man to so familiar a footing as 
that might lead to a presumption on 
his part that she would later find trou- 
blesome, and that would be unfair to 
him. 

So, with a gentle condescension that, 
from a young woman in her position. 
amused and puzzled our distinguished 
novelist, she begged to be excused. He 
had not the least idea why she declined 
to walk with him—unless, perhaps, with 
her more educated eye for social differ- 
ences than, for instance, poor little Mat- 
tie Miller would have, she sensed the 
fact that he was not just exactly what 
he passed for, not of her class, and felt, 
in consequence, a hesitancy with him 


‘that Mattie did not seem to feel. 


“Let me at least walk to the Swan 
with you,” he said, with what seemed 
to Beatrice an absurd assurance—until 
she reminded herself that of course he 
took her to be merely what she passed 
for—a village teacher. 

She suffered him, however, to walk 
home with her. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Beatrice at once decided that since 
she had Mr. Oliver on her hands, she 
would investigate him—contradictory, 
puzzling individual that he was in some 
respects. For instance, why should she 
feel in thepersonality, in the mere pres- 
ence, of a man who had failed so sig- 
nally to make any headway in life, a 
force, a something that arrested her, 
took hold of her? For Mr. Oliver was 
certainly not insignificant. And how 
did it happen, spending his life as he 
had in an environment like this of 


Adamstown and of the other villages 
where he had presumably taught, that 
he seemed so much of a gentleman? 
Was it only a nice manner that he had, 
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or could he possibly be innately what 
she had always believed no man could 
be who had not been born of “good 
family”? Her stepfather, for example 
—her mother had never been able to 
change his ideas of certain things— 
which. were hopelessly plebeian—how- 
ever much she had succeeded in modify- 
ing his outward behavior. 

“You are a college man?” she began 
abruptly, as they walked slowly through 
the street, he carrying her schoolbooks 
and a thick package of “compositions.” 

“Ye—yes,” he answered guardedly. 

“What college?” 


“Franklin and Marshall, over in Lan- : 


caster,” he lied. 

“Never heard of it.” 

“Please break such things gently— 
you are so ruthless!” 

“What led you to decide that teach- 
ing was your vocation?” she “investi- 
gated” him. 

“Why do you assume that I ever de- 
cided anything so monstrous ?” 

“Why, then, are you teaching?” she 
asked accusingly. 

He checked a chuckle at the manner 
of her handling him. The musical 
sweetness of her voice was always so 
at variance with the quick keenness of 
her speech as to keep one constantly 
amused and entertained, without being 
repelled. Her downright honesty had 
the charm of a child’s innocent candor. 

“If I told you the awful truth!” he 
said. 

“You don’t love your profession?” 

“Do you?” he parried. 

“T am sure it’s 
And you?” 

“I don’t find it a very soft snap.” 

“Tf ‘a soft snap’ is what you are look- 
ing for!’’ she said, with frank scorn. 

“Well, you see, this is my first high 
school, so the work is a bit new to me.” 

“Dear me!” she thought. “It took 
him all these years to rise even out of 
a grammar grade!” 
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“Well?” she persisted. “What is the 


‘awful truth’ ?” 

“My real reason for pursuing our 
noble calling,” he confessed, “is not, I 
admit, a pure-and holy love of peda- 
gogy. What holds mie to the profession 
is the joy of Friday night, Saturday, 
and Sunday. It was worth drudging 
all week to feel as I do to-night! Such 
a hilarious relief in the thought that to- 
morrow I may lie in bed until noon!” 

It was no wonder, Beatrice thought, 
that such a creature had never got any- 
where. She would not admit that in 
the secret recesses of her soul she en- 
tirely sympathized with his feeling 
about Friday night, for every nerve and 
muscle in her body was fatigued, and 
the prospect of the two free days before 
her made her feel hysterical. 

“You ought to read,”’-she, however, 
thought proper to admonish him, “what 
our American novelist, Edward Oliver 
Potter, says in that greatest of his nov- 
els, ‘Without Prejudice,’ about a man 
and his vocation. A man’s work, to 
amount to anything, Potter says, must 
be an expression of his absolute self. 
Only in so far as it is so, is it true, 
is it good.” 

“Does he really slop over with plati- 
tudes like that? You surprise me—I 
wouldn’t have thought it of him.” 

“Haven’t you read any of his nov- 
els?” she snubbed his frivolity. 

“Not when I can find anything else 
to read.” 

“Excuse me, but I supposed all people 
of taste liked Potter,’ she rémarked 
scathingly. 

Oliver, feeling a warm glow around 
his heart, thought: “What a nice, in- 
telligent girl she is!” 

“Well, you see,” he returned dep- 
recatingly, “one doesn’t have much 
chance to cultivate a taste for really 
good things—like Potter’s works—out 
here in Adamstown, where there isn’t 
any public library.” 
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“Lancaster isn't far off, and there are 
bookstores there.” 

“Buy books—novels—on a salary of 
seventy-five dollars per?” 

“I suppose one couldn’t,” she admit- 
ted apologetically. “But I would do 
without shoes before I’d miss one of 
Potter’s. I buy every novel he writes 
as soon as it’s out—I keep a standing 
order at the bookstore.” 

“This is very interesting! And you 
do it on a salary of fifty dollars a 
month! How cleverly you ‘must man- 
age it! For you’re wearing shoes, I 
see, and very fetching ones!” 

“Board here is cheap,” she tried to 
explain. 

“If it weren’t, we’d have’ to starve!” 

“There’s one thing about Potter’s 
novels,” she veered away from the sal- 
ary question. “It is, of course, Archi- 
bald Starr’s wonderfully sympathetic il- 
lustrations that help to make Potter’s 
stories the success they always are.” 

“Ah! You think so?” 

“Oh, yes, undoubtedly—though Pot- 
ter would certainly be very worth while 
even without Starr.” 

“I’m glad you think so!” 

“Why?” You said you didn’t read 
him.” 

“I only mean it would be a pity for 
a novelist to be great only because he 
had a good illustrator.” 

She ignored his trivial digression. 
“T’ve learned so much from Potter,” 
she said enthusiastically. “He has 
molded my opinions.” 

“A heavy responsibility for a man. 
It’s safer, methinks, to be a village 
teacher.” 

“Very safe in Adamstown.” She 
smiled. “One might express the finest 
or the wildest opinions in the world 
here, and never faze the impenetrable 
epidermis of our pupils. Really, Mr. 
Oliver, did you ever come actoss any- 
thing like their stolidity, their unre- 
sponsiveness? Or are you used to it?” 

“Quite used to it—by this time. May 
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I ask, Miss Jenkins, how you are going 
to put in the two precious days be- 
fore us?” 

“I expect to spend most week-ends 
this season in Philadelphia.” 

An Adamstown school-teacher talking 
about “week-ends” and “this season’’! 
Oliver found it amusing. + 

“The things you can make that salary 
of yours do! Luxuries like week-end 
jaunts to Philadelphia and a standing 
order for Potter's novels! And I’d been 
thinking our salaries a joke. I begin 
to respect them.” 

Beatrice felt a betraying color rising 
in her cheeks. She could not tell him 
that-her salary of fifty dollars a month 
would not keep her in gloves, shoes, 
and hats. It occurred to her for the 
first time that most teachers in her posi- 
tion would have to live on this income. 
It was not surprising that Mr. Oliver 
wondered how she managed it. He pre- 
tended to be chaffing, but probably he 
really was wondering. 

But it suddenly struck her that he 
himself was rather well dressed for a 
man earning a salary her mother’s 
steward or chauffeur would have 
scorned. 

“You don’t.mean to tell me,” he in- 
quired, as they reached the hotel and 
stepped upon the long, low porch, “that 
you’re going to spend any of your 
precious free time between now and 
Monday morning in correcting these 
‘compositions,’ as I see they’re labeled?” 
He gave to her, as he spoke, the books 
and papers he had been carrying. 

“Don’t you have papers to correct 
every night?” she gravely asked. She 
did not at all approve of the frivolous 
lightness with which he seemed to treat 
their “calling.” 

“I bluff it,” he answered. “I read 
two or three and get an idea of their 
general defects; then I discuss these de- 
fects with the class as a whole.. See? 


A teacher makes a great mistake,” he 
said seriously, “to use up his or her— 
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especially her—vitality—what little she 
has left after a day in school—in boring 
herself at night with pupils’ papers. 
She will be a far better teacher next 
day if she rests up and refreshes her 
mind and nerves with—say one of Pot- 
ter’s novels—or her favorite poet—or a 
walk in the woods with a friend, her 
principal, for instance.” 

Beatrice regarded him _ earnestly. 
“There might be something in that,” she 
admitted. 

“Therefore, with your permission 

” He took the package of com- 
positions from her hand and, drawing 
out a half dozen of them, he deliber- 
ately, to Beatrice’s consternation, tossed 
the rest into a barrel of rain water that 
stood near the porch. “As principal of 
the school, I forbid your bothering with 
more than these six. You look pale 
and tired. Last Monday you had some 
color.” 

“But,” she cried out, as she saw the 
papers sink, “the pupils expect to get 
their compositions back!” 

But as she saw those twenty or thirty 
papers disappear, her disapproval of 
such laxity did not keep from her tell- 
tale eyes an unmistakable look of relief. 

“What do you have them write about, 
anyway?” Oliver inquired, 

“Just read one,” she retorted, hand- 
ing back to him the half dozen he had 
saved. “They’re usually awful. This 
time I had them write a report of the 
address the Evangelical preacher deliv- 
ered to the school on Wednesday even- 
ing.” 

“Wasn't it hard enough on them to 
have to listen to that ‘address,’ without 
making them report it? And what-was 
there to ‘report’? Don’t you find it 
amazing the way a man can blew for 
an hour and say nothing, absolutely 
nothing? I think it quite a feat my- 
self. Most middle-rate clergymen are 
adepts at it.” 

“And even some clergymen that are 
not classed as middle rate,” added Miss 


Jenkins. “Do read one of those papers 
—I want your opinion of them.” 

“Let’s sit down to it,” he suggested— 
and, tired as they were, they sank lux- 
uriously into two big porch rocking- 
chairs, while Oliver, holding the paper 
so that she could look on, read aloud. 


“ADDRESS BY REVEREND BOWERSOX. 


“People must respect their minds. They 
must study, and learn to get their minds 
more learned. 

“It would be impossible to get around or 
do anything without a body. 

“Habit is one of the worst things a boy 
and girl can have, so we should take care 
who we travel with.” 


Oliver paused here to inquire whether 
it was Reverend Bowersox’s “address” 
that had led her to decline to “travel” 
with him in the woods this afternoon. 
“Are you afraid you might acquire the 
‘habit’?” 

“T assure you the moral precepts of 
Reverend Bowersox did not impress 
me. Please go on,” she returned. 

And Oliver continued to read: 


“In our health, we should not eat anything 
unfit to eat. The mind is the framework of 
success. If we did not have the mind, we 
would be of very little use. Through our 
life we should have three things—respect, 
siddy, and learning. First—In respect, we 
should be respectable so we can go through 
school. Second—In study, we should never 
get tired studying. Third—Learning is tak- 
ing two unsimilar terms and making them 
similar terms. Mame Souzrus.” 


He folded the paper and gave it to 
her. “Are they all as bad as that? If 
so, it wouldn’t seem worth while to 
bother with them, would it?” 

“They seem to me to be stunted emo- 
tionally rather than mentally,” she said. 
“But sometimes I do feel that the 
amount of energy I put forth to let in 
the light of reason upon that Adams- 
town high school is out of all propor- 
tion to the results I achieve.” 

“But resulfs always do seem inade- 
quate, you know, in any work. What 
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work that men do is in itself worth the 
doing?” 

He asked the question more because 
he wanted to draw her out—for he, in 
his turn, was “investigating” her—than 
because the subject interested him. But 
Beatrice loved discussion. She took it 
up eagerly, telling off on her fingers 
the various vocations of men. “A 
clergyman’s work? 
a negligible quantity in these days.”’ She 
dismissed the whole race of divines 
with a sweep of her white hand. “In- 
ventors? Benefactors,” she pronounced 
them. “Teachers? They could be use- 
ful, but they are hampered almost as 
much as ministers are, by convention 
and prejudice; and very few teachers 
seem to have any ideals, or ideas either, 
above textbooks—or, m some cases,” 
she said pointedly, “above their sal- 
aries.” 

“Seventy-five and fifty dollars a 
month!” He shook his head dolefully 

“To me,’ she affirmed, “a good 
physician’s work is the most useful, the 
most beneficent, in the world.” 

“Isn't the creative artist useful?’’ he 
humbly ventured. 

“There are so few modern ones that 
really work with the highest purpose, 
with an unadulterated love of art and of 
truth. They create potboilers.” 

“Your favorite, Edward O. Potter?” 

“He is one of the few shining excep- 
tions among living novelists.” 

“Thank—excuse me!” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“I was going to say—Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, for instance.” He took the first 


name that occurred to him. ‘Would 
-you say she wrote potboilers ?” 

“Mrs. Ward?” repeated Beatrice 
thoughtfully. “Fine as her ability is, 


she is too respectable to write a great 
book. I’ve always suspected she could 
if she would let herself go. But she’s 
too English, too respectable. Respect- 
ability and genius never did mate up 
very well.” 


No, clergymen are - 
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Potter turned to look at the girl at 
his side, and she, startled at the sudden 
piercing keenness of his gaze, ques- 
tioned, with her own bright eyes, its 
meaning. 

“So!” he said thoughtfully, relaxing 
and sinking back in his chair. “So!” 

- “What do you meansto convey by 
that—your absurd ‘So’?” 

“That my Adamstown high-school 
assistant is far from being a common- 
place young person.” 

“Has it taken you a whole week to 
discover that? Which of my dazzling 
remarks revealed it to you?” 

“Your literary appreciations—— 
He hesitated ; he must be on his guard. 

‘My appreciation of Potter?” 

“Well, yes, and x 

“Well ?” 

“You are unusual,” he lamely re- 
peated. “Your ideas are.” 

“Do you find them so?” she asked, 
with a veiled irony that pricked his 
vanity. 

“In a village schoolmistréss,” he de- 
liberately retorted, “yes.” 

“Oh!” She, in her turn, collapsed 
and sank back in her chair. 

“We were talking,” he said, “of a 
man’s work in the world. You know 
what Browning says on the subject?” 

“No, I do not. It would be too un- 
usual in a village schoolmistress to 
know what Browning says on the sub- 
ject.” 

“More so than in a village school- 
master?” he meekly inquired. 

“It’s rather presumptuous even in the 
male of the species to be so intelligent. 
What, pray, does Browning say?” 

“In ‘Saul,’ David, conscious of his 
own weakness, says: 





“Why is it I dare 
Think but lightly of such impuissance ? What 
stops my despair? 
This: ’tis not what man does which exalts 
him, but what man would do.” 


His voice was suddenly drowned by 
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the loud ringing of a huge 
supper bell. She rose at 
once. 

“You will be late to 
your supper—l’ve de- 
tained you,” she said. 

“I wanted to be kept.” 

“Good-by until Monday 
morning.” She careless- 
ly offered her hand as he 
rose. 

“T wish you weren’t go- 
ing to Philadelphia,” he 
returned, as he held it. 

And _ Beatrice—feeling 
the firm clasp of his hand 
and looking up into his 
face, with its strong, hu- 
morous mouth, its eyes 
that one moment were 
dull and sleepy and the 
next suddenly and unex- 
pectedly pierced you— 
realized, to her surprise, 
that her zest in the 
thought of a two days’ es- 
cape from the village of 
Adamstown was _ some- 
what abated. Adamstown 
did not seem quite so 
deadly as it had a few 
hours ago. 

But as she went Slowly 
and thoughtfully upstairs 
to her room, she told her- 
self that she must be on 
her guard not to encour- 
age this young man. Her 
temptation to a too friend- 
ly relation with him lay in 
the fact that it was such 
a refreshment—after the 




















He deliberately, to Beatrice’s consternation, tossed the rest into a 
barrel of rain water that stood near the porch. 


conventional restraints of a New York stone. It seemed like an escape from 
social season, in which intercourse with prison. 

one’s kind always meant, at least in But such reckless familiarity was apt 
her case, the judicious concealing of to establish an intimacy, and that would 
one’s true ideas, one’s real selfi—to “let be too unkind to this village teacher; 
loose” and say “any old thing” to one for of course he could not know that 
whose opinion of her she regarded no she was not in the matrimonial market 
more than’if he had been a stick or a_ of his class—waiting for some young 
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man of “good nioral character” to ask 
her to share his nice little salary, and, 
in return, to cook his meals, take care 
of his home, bear him a family, man- 
age economically, and be cheerful and 
contented, 

“For if I can read character, that 
man is not a born bachelor. And as 
he bears not the least mark of dissi- 
pation, he certainly must wish to marry. 
Why has he not ambition enough to get 
himself into a better position? He 
seems rather intelligent.” 

Thus our modern, thoroughly in- 
formed, familiar-with-life young col- 
lege woman. 

Oliver, in his turn, walking slowly 
homeward, decided that the winter 
would not be so slow, after all, with 
this very vivacious, outspoken young 
woman as his coworker. How refresh- 
ingly blunt she was! It was very di- 
verting to come into touch occasionally 
with an unpolished, sincere girl like 
this, surfeited as he was with the suave, 
smooth, conventional type he met in 
New York. 

At the same time he must remember 
Baldy’s warning: “You don’t want to 
go out there into the country and play 
an Aaron Burr role.” 

“T’'ll have to be on my guard a bit,” 
he told himself. ‘‘Girls are so darned 
ready to conclude you’re in love with 
them, and so terribly injured when they 
find they can’t do what they please with 
a man.” 

By the way, he must write and tell 
Baldy what Miss Jenkins had said of 
his’ illustrations, and ask him, at the 
same time, when he intended making 
that promised visit to Adamstown’s seat 
of learning. 

“He'll have to come under an as- 
sumed game or he’ll give me away. I 
must not forget to warn him,” Oliver 
concluded, as he reached the abode of 
the Millers, and went in to the supper 
table. 


CHAPTER X. 


A week in the Miller home had given 
Oliver a pretty clear idea of Mattie’s 
situation ; and it was on Saturday after- 
noon when, returning from a call at 
the post office for his mail and coming 
upstairs to his room, he discovered her 
there, making his bed and dusting, that 
he adroitly managed to elicit from her 
some explanation of what seemed to 
him unaccountable. 

He had luxuriously lain in bed all 
of Saturday morning, reading, writing, 
smoking, and had got up only in time 
for the midday dinner. 

After dinner, the walk to the post 
office, then back again to his room for 
a long, delightful afternoon with his 
mail, books, periodicals. 

“T didn’t think you’d be right back,” 
Mattie-apologized, as he discovered her 
at his bed. “I'll leave you be and finish 
up later.” 

“Don’t go.” He checked her with a 
slight lift of his. hand. “Tell me how 
you like my room, now that my lares 
and penates are in it.” 

Three unusually beautiful Persian 
rugs lay about on the matting; a big, 
comfortable leather chair stood by the 
sunny window, and another beside a 
mahogany center table on which rested 
a brass student lamp; across a corner 
stood a mahogany desk, and near it a 
large bookcase filled with books; half 
a dozen colored copies of famous paint- 
ings relieved the whitewashed walls. 
The room looked very cozy and invit- 
ing. 

“T never saw such a room,” Mattie 
answered, a glow in her dark eyes. 
“T never saw so many books except in 
the Sunday-school lib’ry. And _ the 
wonderful, soft colors in these rugs! 
It seems that every day I like them 
better. When you're at school, I run 
up every chance I get and look at them. 
They—soothe me, somehow.” 

She was always so silent in the pres- 
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ence of her family, it seemed odd to 
hear her say all this. 

“You must come in here to read 
whenever you want to, when I’m at 
school,” he said. “Try one of my chairs 
now.” He smiled, motioning her to the 
deep, large one by the sunny window. 
“Isn’t it comfortable?” he asked, as she 
sat down. “No, no, don’t get right up.” 
He frowned. “Stop and talk with me 
a bit.” 

He threw his tall length into the other 
chair near her, tossing his mail upon 
his table. He noticed how wonderingly 
she looked at the great number of let- 
ters he had brought from the office. Ht 
was aware of the fact that the size of 
his daily mail was a mystery both to 
the postmaster and to the Miller family. 

“A body’d think you was a member 
of Congress yet,” the former had re- 
marked to him to-day. 

“You know,” he said to Mattie, set- 
tling down for a talk with her, “I’ve 
had scarcely a word with you since last 
Sunday afternoon.” 

Her quiet gaze seemed to inquire why 
that should seem extraordinary. That 
unique thing about her—the utter ab- 
sence of feminine self-consciousness in 
the presence of a young man—he had 
begun to feel was due to her own con- 
viction that her afflicted arm, being in 
the nature of a deformity, made her un- 
attractive to men—and hence her free- 
dom from coquetry. He himself had 
never found coquetry attractive. It 
bored him. And the helplessness of 
Mattie’s white, perfectly formed hand 
appealed rather than repelled. 

“My stepmother said I was to ask 
you, Mr. Oliver, what’ you did with 
the curtains she had in your room.” 

“Disjointed them, rolled them up, and 
fired them into the hall. No offense, I 
hope,” he asked, as he saw her look of 
consternation. “Dust catchers, germ 
breeders,” he pronounced—though it 
was really the purple borders—which 


matched the toilet set—that he could 
not stand. 

“Emmy said 1 was to say she wants 
those cuftains at these front windows. 
They show so nice from the street.” 

“But with that big tree in front of 
the windows, the only way any one 
could see the damned—excuse me!— 
curtains from the outside would be to 
climb the tree. Please tell your step- 
mother that the fewer rags one has 
hanging around a room, the better for 
one’s health.” 

“T’d rather you’d tell her.” 

“T'll tell her.” He nodded obligingly. 
“T see,” he added, his eye falling on 
his bookcase, “that you’ve brotight back 
the Potter novel. Finished it?” 

“Yes, sir; and I took another book. 
You know,” she said a shade anxiously, 
“you told me I might help myself.” 

“Certainly. Well, how did you like 
the Potter thing?” 

It would be amusing to see himself 
from Mattie’s point of view. If she 
thought he looked like a floorwalker, 
how would she think he wrote? 

“T never read a book like that,” she 
said, her eyes big with wonder. “It’s 
such a different book from the ones 
I get, still, out of our Sunday-school 
lib’ry.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Ves, sir. Why,” she softly ex- 
claimed, “the people in it seem like real 
people !’’ 

“And that isn’t what you’d expect of 
‘people in a book ?” 

“Well, but the people in this book 
act and talk so natural, it’s pretty nearly 
—creepy. You feel so well acquainted 
with them.” 

“Mr. Potter would be pleased, I’m 
sure, to know that any one felt that 
way about the characters he creates.” 

“But then,” she added doubtfully, “I 
couldn’t help thinking that some of the 
characters are not so very worth know- 
ing, after all—not worth all those pages 
that are written about them.” 
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“But if they are true to life, they 
must be worth knowing—for can you 
say of any human creature that he or 
she isn’t worth knowing?” 

“Do you think many are?” asked 
Mattie, in surprise. 

“{ meet very few people who don’t 
interest me.” 

“Are you so easy interested, then?” 

“I wonder just what you mean by 
an interesting person, Miss Mattie?” 

“In all my life,” she replied slowly, 
“I have met only one or two or so that 
I could think were just to say interest- 
ing. I mean a person that would make 
me anxious to know all his thoughts and 
feelings; a person that gave me new 
thoughts and warm, pleasant feelings. 
I have hardly ever in my life met a per- 
son like that—but maybe once—or 
twice,” she faltered, a faint color rising 
in her face. 

“And you don’t find the people in 


Potter’s books stimulating, thought 
evoking?” 
She considered it gravely. ‘They 


make me feel contradictory.” 

“Contradictory ?” 

“They’ré all the time saying things,” 
she affirmed serenely, “that are false 
and foolish.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes,” she nodded. 
for yourself.” 

“Give me a sample.” 

“Well, you remember that philoso- 
pher that has a frivolous daughter— 
and once he tells her: ‘Happiness, be- 
ing wholly from within, is independent 
of circumstances.’ Now of course any 
one knows that’s not true.” 

“But are you so perfectly sure it’s 
not ?” 

Mattie’s sad eyes resting upon his, 
the pensive droop of her lips, the help- 
less hand lying in her lap, the sound 
of her stepmother’s catlike tread on 
the porch beneath the open window of 
this room—all seemed, indeed, to give 
the lie to his epigram. 


“You can see 
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“You: would say that happiness does 
lie in circumstances?” he repeated his 
question. 

“IT wonder whether Edward O. Pot- 
ter would think that / could be happy 
in my circumstances.” 

“Try him! I mean—tell me. I’ve 
wondered every day since first I saw 
you—why do you stay here?” 

Her eyes grew bigger and sadder as 
she looked at. him uncertainly, hesi- 
tating to break through her habitual 
self-repression, yet obviously longing 
for sympathy and perhaps help. 

He realized this afternoon a peculiar 
thing about this maiden—in spite of her 
reserved manner, she seemed to have 
about her.an atmosphere that one might 
call confiding, intimate. It made him 
feel unaccountably at home with her. 

“I stay,” she said at last, in a low 
voice, “because I have nowhere else 
to go.” 

“But you could so easily get employ- 
ment—so capable a girl.” 

“Capable?” Her soul seemed to leap 
into her eyes at the word from his lips. 
“You think,’ she asked breathlessly, 
“that I am—capable?” 

“Why, child, you seem to do all the 
work of this house.” 

“But do you think I do it well? Do 
you think I do?” 4 

“T don’t see how it could be done 
better.” 

She gazed at him for an instant, her 
bosom rising and falling tumultuously. 
It was as if she had for the first time 
in her life heard herself commended. 

Then slowly the light died out of her 
face. She sank back in her chair. She 
spoke again présently, in a voice of ut- 
ter hopelessness. 

“But no one will believe I can work. 
I’ve tried over and over and over to 
get work. No one will employ me 
” She lowered her eyes to her 
hand to indicate her meaning. ‘No one 
wants a person who has not Y pee 








bit her lower lip for an instant—then 
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went on: “No one will believe I can 
work as well as others. And here in my 
home——” Again she faltered, and a 
tremor went over her. 

“And here?” he encouraged her. 

“They grow every day more dissatis- 
fied to keep me here. Even my father 
begins to show, now, that he wants me 
to leave. And yet I stay on, because— 
no one will give me work. I have been 
to Reading and Lebanon and Lancaster, 
and have asked from house to: house 
and from door to door for work of any 
kind—any kind—and everywhere I was 
turned away—because of my hand.” 

The despair in her voice, in her eyes 
—Oliver winced from looking upon 
such naked anguish. For a sensitive 
girl of native fineness and intelligence 
to be so placed—it was the plight of a 
rat inatrap. He could not sit still and 
gaze upon it; he got up and walked the 
floor in front of her. 

But after a moment he stopped and 
leaned against the back of his chair. 

“Just why don’t they want you to 
stay here?” he asked. 

“Tt is because,” she explained, 
“Emmy is so fond of new clothes, she 
wants all the money my father can 
spare; she isn’t willing for him to give 
me anything. And yet she doesn’t like 
it for the neighbors to talk when I’m 
not dressed up, too. I wouldn’t mind 
not being dressed up. I wouldn’t ask 
for new clothes at all, if only—if only 
they’d make me welcome. But there’s 
another reason—Emmy don’t like it that 
Johnny is so fond of me.” 

“T’ve seen that, of course.” 

“He would fret for me if I went— 
and I would miss him so! He is all 
I have to care for.” 

“You could teach a primary or sec- 
ondary school.” 

“I’ve tried to get elected—but no 
school board will think of taking me.” 

“My dear little girl!’ he exclaimed 
breathessly, his voice full of compas- 
sion. 


He thought rapidy of any positions 
she might possibly fill—shopgirl, maid, 
housekeeper, companion, teacher, secre- 
tary? But he fourtd himself appalled 
at the realization, the conviction, that 
her affliction would, though wholly un- 
justifiably, bar her from every sort of 
work he could think of. He himself 
employed, when in New York, a secre- 
tary. But Mattie-could not use a type- 
writer. And there you were! How 
could one help her? 

“I have sometimes thought,” she said, 
turning her gaze away from him to 
the window, “that there was only one 
way out of it for me.” 

He understood what she meant. And 
he realized the depths of a despair that 
could. make a young, healthy girl, not 
given to hysterics or to exaggerated 
speech, see no escape from her intol- 
erable situation but by ending her life 
with her own hand. It was time some 
one came to her help if she had reached 
such a point. 

“We'll find some way out for you,’ 
he affirmed quickly. “Don’t think, 
child, that your Jot is unbearable. | 
don’t warft to preach—but every one 
of us suffers, you know; no one escapes. 
And remember it is not the happy who 
achieve, either. Achievement, like birth, 
comes only through travail, labor, self- 
sacrifice. ,We’re here to fight our way. 
And I,” he added, smiling upon her, 
“am here to help you, now, to - fight 
yours. ‘I suppose,” he asked, “the doc- 
tors have been entirely unable to help 
you?” 

She had brought back her eyes from 


the window and was gazing at him with ~ 


a questioning wistfulness. 

“Father would never spend any for a 
doctor. But once I went myself to one 
in Reading that advertised for a child's 
nurse, and I afféred to work for him 
just for my board if he could give me 
any treatment that would help me. He 
said it would need a little operation— 


and I’d have to go to a hospital. But’ 
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“I have asked from house to house and from door to door for work of any 


kind—and everywhere I was turned away—because of my hand.” 


father wouldn’t give me the money. It 
would cost fifty dollars.” 

“Then it can be cured?” asked Oliver 
eagerly. 

“Yes, if I could get fifty dollars.” 

He came quickly to her side and, 
lifting the beautifully shaped hand that 
lay limp in her lap, he worked it back 
and forth from the elbow. 

“It looks to me as if its lifelessness 
came from the habit of not using it— 
as if suggestion and electricity might 
entirely cure it. However,” he con- 
cluded, returning to his chair, “it 
doesn’t really hamper you, except as 
other people think it does. Tell me,” 
taking a notebook and pencil from his 
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pocket, “the name 
and address of the 
doctor.” 

She answered him, 
and he wrote it down. 

“[’m going to see 
him, Mattie, o:fe of 
these days.” 

“Why do you want 
to bother to help me 
—and to be kind to 
me?” she asked, and 
he saw that, unused to 
kindness as she was, 
she could not credit it 
when it did touch her 
barren life. 

‘*Why ?’’ he re- 
peated. “The purest 
happiness we ever 
get out of life, I think, 
is lending a help- 
ing hand occasionally, 
Mattie. May I call 
you Mattie? I can’t 
young-ladify you, 
somehow—you seem 
to me so like a nice 
little girl that I want 
to take on my knee 
and pet and comfort.” 

Her face burned, 
her eyes shone, as she 
gazed at him. “Do you—do you like 
me?” 

“Yes, Mattie, I do like you.” 

There was a stealthy tap on his door ; 
a suave voice called, with the Pennsyl- 
vania German falling inflection: “Aw, 
Mattie!” 

Oliver went to the door and threw it 
open, as Mattie rose from her comfort- 
able chair by the sunny window. 

That anything so bland looking as 
this woman who confronted him at his 
door, all tender curves and soft, warmly 
tinted flesh, could be capable of heart- 
less cruelty seemed monstrous. But the 
very sweetness of her lips suggested 
possibilities that made Oliver shudder. 
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“Ain’t Mattie done in here yet?” 

“T’ve hindered her,” he answered 
curtly. 

Mrs. Miller turned to Mattie. 
“You’ve got your porches to scrub yet 
this after, and it’s gettin’ late on you.” 

Without answering, Mattie left the 
room. 

“I’m sorry fur to have to tell you, 
mister,” the woman said in a voice of 
soft regret, “that you’d better keep your 
door locked when you ain’t in and 
leave me keep the key. Our Mattie, she 
runs up here every chancet she gets, 
and I do hate to say it about my own 
dear husband’s daughter, but she’s a lit- 
tle light-fingered that way.” 

“What do you mean?” Oliver de- 
manded so sharply that she shrank from 
him. 

“Twicet a’ready she stole money off 
of me and her pop, and went to town.” 
Mrs. Miller sadly shook her head. “In- 
deed, mister, I took it to the Lord in 
prayer, it worried me so fur her soul! 
Mattie ain’t no Christian girl, mister. 
She’s still onconverted.” 

“Took money she had earned here to 
go to town to seek employment,” he 
elucidated. 

“So she’s been complainin’, I see!” 
said Mrs. Miller, the sweetness of her 
voice unchanged, but a cold look of ob- 
stinacy in her blue eyes that expressed 
her implacable hatred of the girl. 
“Tellin’ the folks we don’t do right by 
her—when look at it!—heF growed up 
and livin’ on us free of board, because 
no one else will take her—nor no fellah 
would marry her, neither. And what 
do we get fur leavin’ her stay here? 
Why, she goes around givin’ us a 
shamed face! It’s awful hard. But, 
anyhow, I’m prayin’ fur her.” 

“Are you? Huh! Excuse me now, 
please. I have my mail to look over.” 

He closed the door without ceremony, 
crossed his room to the chair by the 
window where Mattie had been sitting, “ 
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and sat down heavily to ponder the sit-. 
uation. 

The conclusion of his meditation was 
that he determined first to observe the 


“ situation here for a few weeks; then 


see the Reading physician, and, if he 
found that he believed in him, try to 
arrange with him to have Mattie 
treated. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Oliver’s first few weeks in the Ad- 
amstown High School had rather con- - 
tradicted the stage driver's warning pre- 
diction that stringent measures would 
be necessary to maintain discipline. He 
had, thus far, held his pupils in check 
by the mere force of his rather awe- 
some presence and by his unique charm 
as a teacher+the boys being roused 
out of their constitutional phlegm al- 
most to enthusiasm by his vivid expo- 
sition of some phases of history, and the 
girls stirred to actual emotion by his 
presentation of certain characters in 
poetry and fiction. Sometimes, in order 
to prolong a history or literature lesson 
in which both he and his senior class 
were especially interested, he dared to 
set aside a whole morning’s program. 
Adamstown had never known the like. 

He also occasionally took liberties 
with the school laws so fearlessly as to 
delightfully alarm his pupil—as when, 
finding how incapable a class was of 
coping with the subtle ideas and intri- 
cate style of Burke’s “Conciliation”— 
which classic was in the required cur- 
riculum—he one day flung his copy on 
the floor and refused to teach it. 

But before long Oliver recognized 
the imperative necessity of demonstrat- 
ing rather forcibly to some of the big 
boys of the school that his spotless 
linen, clean finger nails, pure English, 
and courteous manner did not preclude 
the possibility of his having a brawny 
arm. : 

“He talks like such a foreigner, 
ain’t?” he overheard his accent dis- 
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cussed one day at recess by a group 
under the window near his desk. 

“Is he Irish or whatever?” 

“Naw, it’s a dude New York lingo 
he’s got.” 

“It’s awful genteel,’ maintained Su- 
sy Hohenheimer, the golden-haired 
beauty of the school, who not only 
giggled every time Oliver happened to 
look her way in school, but constantly 
excited to simpering laughter all the 
girls near her, to the disturbance of 
order and to Oliver’s intense irritation 
and disgust. Yet his large understand- 
ing of her case made him tolerant of 
the poor thing’s foolishness and caused 
him to repress his impulse to a scath- 
ing sarcasm at her expense; he knew 
so much better than she herself knew 
what was the seat and origin of her 
hysterics. 

She was, however, getting worse 
every day, and something would really 
have to be done to check her. 

The worst of it was that the big, 
burly ruffian of the school—it seems 
inevitable that there should be one to 
every country school—was showing 
himself hotly jealous of the girl’s evi- 
dent infatuation for the principal. He 
was evidently yearning for vengeance 
upon his rival, and only waiting for 
an excuse to stir up a row. 

Oliver thought the occasion for the 
row had certainly arrived when one 
afternoon after school Susy lingered 
to ask him to write in her “Mental 
Photograph Album.” While he com- 
plied with her request, she blushingly 
waited at his side, and he could feel 
how the foolish girl palpitated at her 
nearness to him, and how Sam Dietz, 
the school bully who admired her, 
scowled from the schoolroom door. 

“Who is your favorite author?” 
asked the “Album of Mental Photo- 
graphs,” and he recklessly wrote, “Ed- 
ward O. Potter.” 

“What is your most conspicuous 
characteristic?” was another question, 
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and he unhesitatingly answered: ‘“Mod- 
esty.” 

Not wishing to precipitate the inev- 
itable row with Sam Dietz, he did not 
venture to look at Susy when, having 
answered all the questions and written 
his name at the end, he returned the 
book to her. = 

But when one morning, a few days 
later, just before the “opening exer- 
cises” of singing and Bible reading, 
Miss Jenkins told him of the trouble 
she was having with Sam, Oliver knew 
that the crisis had arrived. 

“T hate to admit,” Miss Jenkins said, 
“that I can’t manage him myself and 
that I have to appeal to you. But, 
you see, being a bully, he takes ad- 
vantage of the fact that I am a woman. 
He is idle and disorderly and insolent. 
He has convinced me of the fallacy of 
the theory that mind exercises any sway 
over matter. If it did, that brute would 
crawl to me—for I’ve certainly exer- 
cised all the will I’ve got in trying to 
win out against him without calling 
upon you for help!” 

“You shouldn’t have tolerated if 
three whole weeks. Why didn’t you 
turn him over to me at once? A girl 
like you contend with a cub like that— 
when I am here!” 

“But, you see,” she returned doubt- 
fully, “I’m afraid he can’t be subdued 
except by the only appeal possible with 
a creature of low instincts. It will take 
brute force.” 

“Well, then? Do [I look frail?” 

“You don’t look like a pugilist—and 
he is such a big, powerful, brutal fel- 
low! I don’t want to see you get hurt. 
I wouldn’t have told you of his annoy- 
ing me so, but that it has gone too far. 
I can stand no more without losing the 
respect of the other pupils.” 

“You will not have ‘to stand any 
more.” 

“But,” she said anxiously, “don’t be 
rash! If he should hurt you 6 
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“He won't. Don’t worry. It’s he 
that’s in danger!” 

Turning to his desk, he rang the bell 
for the school to come to order, and 
Miss Jenkins took her place on the 
platform behind him for the opening 
exercises. 

He was aware, as he stood before 
the school with’ an open Bible in his 
hand, that there was this morning a 
subtle something in the air that sug- 
gested the smoke of battle ; an antagon- 
ism that had spread from Sam Dietz to 
half a dozen other big fellows. He also 
saw that Susy Hohenheimer was more 
than ever bent to-day upon challenging 
his notice through the only means her 
unfruitful imagination suggestedre- 
pressed giggling that made her plump 
form rock from side to side in her seat, 
to the utter demoralization of half the 
damsels in the room. He decided that 
the time had come when he would really 
have to employ stringent measures to 
check her. : 

The Bible reading ended, Oliver, in 
the hush created by the long, silent gaze 
that he fixed upon the little sea of faces 
below him, did what he hated to do 
—he publicly reproved Susy Hohen- 
heimer. He did not believe that any- 
thing short of this would convince her 
that he did not find her coy and cun- 
ning. 

“There is nothing,” he said very suc- 
cinctly, his eyes upon Susy’s stout figure 
as she swayed in her seat, her hand- 
kerchief crushed.to her mouth, her hand 
pressed to her side, “more mindless, 
more repulsive than senseless laughter. 
It is a dissipation. It weakens the char- 
acter and the brain. It is especially 
disgusting to the common sense of boys 
and men. In these days of woman’s 
higher education, greater freedom, and 
newer opportunities, much more is ex- 
pected of them than formerly. The 
silly, weak woman is no longer our 
highest ideal of womanliness. We now 
expect and exact of our women intelli- 
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gence, earnestness, character. The 
young women of this school want to 
bear that in mind,” : 

He paused. The silence was breath- 
less. Susy Hohenheimer was swaying 
now, not with laughter, but with sobs. 
It was a relief to see her weep instead 
of grin. 

Amid an awe-stricken silence, Oliver 
spoke again, turning the attention of 
the school from the weeping maiden to 
Sam Dietz, who was scowling furiously 
upon the principal because of poor 
Susy’s tears. 

“IT am sorry to have made the dis- 
covery that we have in our school a 
coward, a young man with no more 
sense of his own manhood than to take 
advantage of a woman’s inability and 
disinclination to knock him down—to 
annoy her, to be insolent to her—while 
she on her part is engaged in the rather 
hopeless effort to raise him a peg above 
the ignorance, the brutality that does 
not respect womanhood. Sam Dietz!” 

Sam clenched his fists, and glared. 

“You have publicly defied Miss Jen- 
kins. You will now publicly give to 
her and to me your word that here- 
after you will absolutely refrain from 
annoying her or ” 

He took from the wall behind him 
the big birch switch that had been hang- 
ing there ever since the previous term 
—and with the eyes of the puzzled and 
astonished. school upon him, he broke 
it into bits and flung it into the stove. 

“Or,” he continued, “take your books 
and go home. We expect the young 
men in this school to govern themselves 
or leave.” 

“T’ll soon show you who'll leave!” 
cried Sam, jumping from his seat and 
starting up the aisle. “Now, you city 
dude!” he yelled as he reached the plat- 
form. ‘Come on down here till I give 
you what’s comin’ to you! I'll learn 
you oncet if you can boss me, or if you 
can't!” 

“The point is,” said Oliver quietly, 
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but distinctly, “that I expect you to 
‘boss’ yourself, Since you don’t seem 
able to do that—go back to your desk, 
take your books, and leave this room.” 

“See me!” laughed Sam scornfully. 
“Now, teacher, I guess that’s about 
enough lip off of you fur one day! 
You say any more and [ will lick you!” 

A titter in the room was checked at 
once by Oliver’s piercing glance over 
the school. He took out his watch and 
held it. 

“T’ll give you two minutes to start for 
your desk to pack up.” 

“Now you don’t say!’ Sam derided 
him. ‘Well, mister, if one of us has 
got to die, I’m afraid it’ll be you, not 
me! I'll give you one minute to take 
back them insults you’ve been slingin’ 
round free! One minute—or you'll 
come down here and take what’s comin’ 
to you!” 

Oliver, his watch in his hand, silently 
waited. He could feel that Miss Jen- 
kins, behind him on the platform, was 
genuinely alarmed for his safety. He 
was sorry to subject a young woman 
to such a scare, but™he was rather en- 
joying the tussle himself. 

Sam, folding his arms, also waited, 
with a grin of derision turned to the 
school. 

“Time’s up!” Oliver announced, re- 
placing his watch, coming from behind 
his desk, and stepping down from the 
platform, while the pupils and the as- 
sistant held their breath. 

Sam, squaring his heavy shoulders, 
turned with a clenched, raised fist, and 
took a step forward—only to find him- 
self unexpectedly knocked down flat 
on the schoolroom floor. In an instant 
he was up again, with a furious rush 
upon the teacher—but his fist had not 
reached its goal when again he was 
on his back on the floor. 

Half stunned and wholly astonished, 
he slowly gathered himself up, amid the 
intense suspense of the silent school. 
He stood for a moment in uncertainty, 
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facing his antagonist. Mr, Oliver, look- 
ing grim, but cool, waited for him to 
come on. 

A third time Sam made a quick rush 
at him—but Mr. Oliver was quicker, 
and again the bully found himself 
promptly knocked down flat. This time 
he groaned aloud as he gathered him- 
self up. He was sore:. 

“Say,” he half growled, half whim- 
pered, when he was once more on his 
feet, ‘“‘what’s your game anyhow?” 

“Tt isn’t to waste time over a cub 
like you, Sam. Go home now, and 
don’t come back until you are ready 
to behave yourself.” 

“T ain’t a-goin’ home!” Sam sullenly 
defied him. 

“Do you prefer, then, to be kicked 
out?” 

Sam backed precipitately in the direc- 
tion of the door. Oliver followed him 
as he walked backward clear across 
the room. But as Sam bolted igno- 
miniously into the véstibule, the prin- 
cipal stopped, closed the door, and re- 
turned to the platform. 

The rest of the belligerent element 
in the school had not lifted a voice 
or a finger. 

As Oliver: again faced his ‘pupils, 
there was a spontaneous burst of ap- 
plause, which continued until he raised 
his hand to check it. Then, as if noth- 
ing had happened to disturb the usual 
routine, he sent Miss Jenkins’ class to 
her room, and the morning’s work be- 
gan and proceeded without further di- 
gression. 

Oliver knew that he had solved the 
question of discipline, of both boys and 
girls, for as long as he chose to remain 
in Adamstown. 

Miss Jenkins was a rather absent- 
minded teacher that morning. She 


wished much that she could be free 
from work for an hour to think things 
out, things that seemed to her very 
puzzling and contradictory. Here was 
no ineffectual weakling, this man who 
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so nonchalantly settled a formidable 
ruffian. She recognized, in the effective 
blows he had dealt the school bully, 
the college-trained athlete. © What 
seemed to her distinctly puzzling was 
that a man of such force of character, 
such ready skill in emergency, such a 
cool nerve, should be so unambitious as 
to be apparently quite satisfied to have 
made no more of himself than a petty 
schoolmaster. 

That afternoon after school, when he 
offered to walk home with her, she did 
not snub him. She wanted to probe 
him a bit. 

“You know Sam Dietz’s father is a 
school director?” she began as they 
went together down the street. 

“Yes,” he said, relieving her of her 
umbrella and books. 

“And you might lose your position.” 

“The contract is for a year. I’ve 
not broken it.” 

“But they might not reélect you for 
next year.” 

“Reélect—good God! I 
pardon—but 3 

“Well?” she inquired. 

“Oh, I don’t look so far ahedd.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“No use to borrow 
know.” 

“But just to shift along from day to 
day, Mr. Oliver, without ever looking 
ahead—one would never get any- 
where!” 

“Where does one want to get?” 

“To the heights of life. Aren’t you 
ambitious ?” 

“Not to retain indefinitely this job 
I’m on. I never worry, Miss Jenkins, 
about my school jobs.” 

“And you always have one?” 

“T’ve always had one when I wanted 
it;”” 

“From what I hear, I think Sam 
Dietz’s father may make trouble for 
you before the year is out—at once.” 

“Let him try.” 

“But if you lost your position now, 





trouble, you 


beg your- 
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just at the opening of the term, you 
couldn’t easily get another, could you?” 

“T suppose not.” 

He was amused at her catechism, and 
at the same time compassionate for the — 
hard experiences she must have had 
in landing and keeping her own school 
positions that she should be so cautious 
and apprehensive, and when one’s liv- 
ing actually depended on the thing! 
Pretty hard, he reflected, for a young 
girl, a pretty, vivacious girl, too, who 
ought to be carefree and having a good 
time. Yet—he glanced at her keenly as 
she walked at his side—she certainly 
did not look harassed. Plenty of grit 
in that handsome little head! — 

“I should be sorry to leave here just 
now—before I have solved a ceftain 
problem that is troubling me, Miss Jen- 
kins. -I wonder whether you can sug- 
gest a way out. It’s about the little 
maiden at my boarding place.” 

He told her, then, the story of Mat- 
tie, of her futile search for work, her 
tragic situation at home. He withheld 
only his determination to have her 
treated and cured as soon as he could 
see his way clear.to doing so. 

Miss Jenkins’ response was very sat- 
isfactorily sympathetic. 

“I'll write to mother at once. She 
might easily, among her friends, find a 
position for the girl, | should think, as 
companion or housekeeper, or she might 
be trained to be a social secretary. 
Mother can easily 

But she suddenly stopped short, and 
flushed unaccountably. 

“We must remember,” Oliver re- 
minded her, wondering a bit at her 
manner, “that Mattie is only a little vil- 
lager—very inexperienced and ignorant 
of life. We'd have to take that into 
account in offering her either as a com- 
panion or a housekeeper. As a social 
secretary she’d be out of the question.” 

Each of them wondered what the- 
other could possibly know of the duties 
of a social secretary. 
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“Suppose I call to see her,’ Miss 
Jenkins suggested, “before I write to 
my mother. I could judge better, then, 
where she could fit in.” 

“All right. Only—I fancy it would 
be a bit difficult for you to -see her 


alone. The stepmother’s a cat, you 
know. And the girl is always drudg- 
ing.” 


“T'll manage it,” said Miss Jenkins 
confidently. “That stepmother will find 
her hands full if she tries to foil me!” 

“What excuse will you give for ‘call- 
ing? They ought, you know, to call 
first on you.” 

“Oh!” She bent back her head and 
laughed at the humor of the situation— 
the schoolmaster’s scruples as to the so- 
cial amenities necessary between Bea- 
trice Ford and the Adamstown black- 
smith’s family! 

“T’'ll call to see your Mattie, and I'll 
see her alone.” She smiled. 

“IT believe you will!” 

“I certainly will.” A 

They came at this moment to the post 
office, and Miss Jenkins asked him 
whether he would mind getting her 
mail. 

The postmaster, as he doled out their 
letters, periodicals, and __ parcel-post 
packages, grumbled at the quantity of it. 

“Tt needs an assistant here since yous 
two come to Adamstown. And every 
day yet! How do yous ever find time 
to answer all them correspondences? It 
wonders me still!” 

Oliver had himself a passing moment 
of wonder at the fact that Miss Jenkins 
daily received such a quantity of mail 
as this he was now passing over to her 
from the postmaster’s hand. He won- 
dered also at another very curious fact 
—every one of the letters he gave to 
her was addressed in identically - the 
same handwriting, and there were at 
least a dozen of them. 

She, on her part, was marveling a lit- 
tle at the size of his correspondence as 
he lifted it from the post-office window. 
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“IT suppose, Mr. Oliver,” she ‘re- 
marked when they were again on the 
sidewalk, “the feminist movement hard- 
ly penetrates to these villages where you 
—we—teach from year to year?” 

“Do you find it does not?” he re- 
turned vaguely. “I don’t know much 
about it myself.” 

“I suppose you scarcely know what 
it is out here,” she said, with a slight 
shrug. 

“Are you one?” 

“‘One’! A-feminist ?” 

“If that’s what you call it.” 

“Tr!” She frowned. 

“Her, then.” 

“But of course I’m ‘one’! 
ing women are feminists.” 

“Ah!” 

“Didn’t you know that?” she de- 
manded impatiently. 

“Well, you see, back here in these 
villages, the tight of truth——” 

“Yes, I understand,” she said gently. 
“It’s hard. But I think, if you don’t 
object, I'll give some evening talks in 
the high school on suffrage. It will give 
you, too, an opportunity to learn some- 
thing about this great movement of our 
day.” 

“The daily papers do occasionally re- 
fer to it,” he meekly returned. “But 
I shall be glad to be further enlight- 
ened. I consider it my duty to take 
advantage of every opportunity that 
does come my way for improving my 
mind.” 

“A very praiseworthy attitude,” she 
pronounced, looking bored. “I sup- 
pose,” she added condescendingly, “you 
have recognized that it is a great move- 
ment, a very serious problem?” 

“Yes, for woman and man! The 
man,” he said, with a sudden turn to 
earnestness that startled her, “is as 
much at sea in this transition period as 
the woman is. Here’s the trouble with 


All think- 


you modern women—you’re not happy 
out of marriage any more than your 
unemancipated predecessors would have 









































He could feel how the foolish girl palpitated at her nearness to him, and how Sam Dietz 
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scowled from the schoolroom door. 
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been; yet you're not happy in it. 
You’re not ready to give what a man 
marries for—a home, ‘children, a do- 
mestic companionship. You grow rest- 


_less in that tame job. You crave—per- 


haps justly—a bigger range, and so you 
go out from your homes; the ‘hearth- 
stone’ is deserted; you will not hamper 
yourselves with children; the man gets 
nothing that he bargained for,” 

“*Bargained for’!” she repeated dis- 
dainfully, 

“You're none of you willing to make 
the sacrifice that marriage must mean 
for a woman.” 

“I’m glad that at least you recognize 
it is a sacrifice.” 

“My observations, Miss Jenkins, 
would lead me to conclude that a good 
husband and father sacrifices almost, if 
not quite, as much as a wife and mother 
does. The man is willing to make the 
sacrifice. The woman no longer is.” 

“Poor martyred man!” she smiled. 

“If ever I’m rash enough to marry,” 
he affirmed, “and the most prudent of 
us seem to come to it sooner or later— 
I'll have an understanding beforehand 
as-to what I’m letting myself in for! 
It ought to be written out in every 
modern marriage contract.” 

They had reached the hotel porch, 
and, as they stopped at the steps, Miss 
Jenkins turned and confronted him with 
sparkling, beautiful eyes and a flush of 
excitement that made her very pretty. 

“T shall have a lot to say to you about 
all this some day when we have time 
to talk it out! A lot to say—and 
you’ve got to hear it!” 

“T shan’t be at all averse to hearing 
it,” he said, holding the hand she 
offered him in farewell as his eyes lin- 
gered upon her girlish prettiness. 

But she withdrew it from his clasp, 
nodded hastily, and went indoors at 
once. 

He concluded, as he turned away, that 
she was anxious to be alone with all 


those letters she had received—appar- 
ently all from the same person! 

He opened and inspected his own 
mail. There was one from Archibald 
Starr, in which the artist promised to 
get out to Adamstown just .as soon as 
there was a bit of a let-up in his work. 
“Some Friday morning in time to see 
you play your réle, Ed—and then we'll 
have a good week-end together.” 

He mentioned incidentally, in the 
course of his letter, that, having run 
over to Newport one day recently, he 
had “got up nerve enough” to call on 
Miss Beatrice Ford, at the Fords’ sum- 
mer home there—at the risk of being 
taken for one of the numerous suitors 
of the young lady’s money—only to 
learn that she had gone to England to 
spend the winter, presumably to visit 
her noble relatives. 

“And I’m afraid,” wrote Starr, “that 
now they’ve got her over there, they'll 
certainly marry her to that fool of a 
duke I met at her home last winter. 
It’s too disgusting, sacrificing a girl like 
that to a position and a title! It 
wouldn’t matter if she were like other 
girls. But she’s worth so very much 
more than what she'll get in return for 
her wonderful self.” 

He had asked for her English ad- 
dress, he said, half determined. to write 
to her, to try to “save” her—but he had 
been told by the duenna, housekeeper, 
or whatever the functionary was who 
had been summoned by the butler to 
answer his inquiry, that anything ad- 
dressed to her here at Newport or at 
her New York home would be for- 
warded to her by her mother. 

“So,” concluded Starr, “as her 
mother would certainly inspect and dis- 
approve of my effusion and perhaps 
think it a little imprudent to send it 
on, I shan’t waste myself writing. 
But alas, Ed, I find I can’t forget her! 
She’s the most interesting girl I ever 
met—so direct, so candid, so keen- 
witted, so unspojled. She’s made all 
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other girls and women seem flat and 
insipid to me. I’m afraid I’m hit hard 
—hit for life!” 

Meantime, Miss Jenkins, sitting in 
her room, her lap filled with letters 
and schoolbooks, opened one after an- 
other of the envelopes in which her 
mother had inclosed the many notes and 
letters addressed to Miss Beatrice Ford 
at Newport. There were letters from 
school and college friends; there were 
invitations from people who had not 
yet learned that she had gone to Eng- 
land; there was one long letter from 
her mother herself, who could not~be 
resigned to her daughter’s eccentric 
course, and urged her, in large, fashion- 
able script, through seven pages of 
note paper, with what seemed—to her- 
self at least—quite unanswerable argu- 
ments, to abandon this teaching folly 
and come home. 

“T don’t at all relish the lies I have 
to tell to cover your tracks,” wrote Mrs. 
Ford. “I have never before in my life 
been placed where I have been simply 
obliged to lie. But if it got-out that you 
were actually teaching a Dutch country 
school in Pennsylvania, not a man worth 
marrying would be willing to risk mar- 
rying you—not in these days of women 
gone mad—no, not even with the pros- 
pect of all the money you will some 
day inherit.” 

Then there were also four lengthy 
communications from would-be suitors 
who had been “attentive” to Beatrice 
the previous winter. 

How strangely far off that other 
world seemed now in her humble en- 
vironment and hard daily work! She 
was not entirely convinced that what 
she was now doing was very much more 
worth while than the frivolities of last 
season had been. And certainly it was 
not more soul satisfying. But at least 
she was preparing the way, she was 
sure, for a career that in the end would 
be worth while. 

As she gathered up her mail and 
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books, and went upstaifs to her room, 
she considered that statement of Mr. 
Oliver’s: “You modern women are not 
happy out of marriage and you are not 
happy in it.” 

“That’s true,” she admitted. “I won- 
der how J shall solve the riddle.” 

She was conscious, as she made her- 
self fresh for supper, of a vague sense 
of uneasiness that she scarcely under- 
stood, She tried to scrutinize it—and 
she was quite impersonally astonished 
and disgusted to discover that it was 
undoubtedly a sense of pique at the very 
earnest, almost tender, interest Mr. 
Oliver seemed to feel in that girl, Mat- 
tie Miller. 

“While I’ve been guarding against let- 
ting the poor man in for the sad mis- 
take of falling in love with me, he has 
probably not been in the least danger 
—so taken up he seems with this ‘Mat- 
tie’ he talks about!” 

But in spite of her disgust, Beatrice 
found herself many times in the course 
of the next few days dwelling with a 
pecular wistfulness upon that tone of 
tender, strong kindness with which Mr. 
Oliver had spoken of the afflicted girl. 
Beatrice, too, like this unloved Mattie, 
had been heart hungry all her life; had 
craved, ever since she could remember, 
to be cherished just with common af- 
fection and kindness. It was this, far 
more than passionate love, that her soul 
longed to rest upon. Her own mother’s 
interest in her well-being had always 
seemed to consist so entirely in worldly 
ambition and to ignore so completely 
even an acquaintance with the true 
heart and mind that lived in her. To 
have some one vitally interested in what 
she really was; vitally concerned 
whether she were happy or. sad, good 
or bad. 

Somehow, the way Mr. Oliver seemed 
to feel toward Mattie was just the way 
she yearned for some one to feel: to- 
ward her. 

“My life lacks the one thing that 
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could satisfy Me, that could, I do be- 
lieve, solve for me all of life’s perplex- 
ities—but that, all Dada’s ducats could 
not buy for me! And all my acquaint- 
ances consider me a most self-sufficient 
young woman!” 

She sighed over herself profoundly. 

But she decided to go very soon to 
see Mattie Miller; not only to try to 
help her—she wanted to see for herself 
what the girl—this blacksmith’s daugh- 
ter—was like. 


CHAPTER XII. 


When Oliver, arriving at the Millers’, 
found a trunk standing on the porch, 
he knew, with a little shock of appre- 
hension; that an expected guest from 
Mexico, very unwelcome to the Millers 
—Mrs. Miller’s elder brother Joseph 
had actually got here. They had dis- 


cussed his coming the previous day at 


every meal, and it had been manifest 
ta Oliver that it was going to mean 
another complication in their already 
difficult family affairs, for the mere 
anticipation of it had cast a gloom upon 
the household that had infected even 
the boarder—though not. quite from 


the same point of view as that from’ 


which Mr. and Mrs. Miller found cause 
for deep depression. 

The elder brother, it appeared, had 
been “good” to Mrs. Miller in her girl- 
hood; had sent her for a year to a 
normal school, and had given her an 
aus stire—household furnishings—with- 
out which no maiden of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch could marry. And those 
things he had done for her at a great 
personal sacrifice; for, postponing his 
own marriage to a girl of their moun- 
tain village, in order to help his much 
loved, pretty young sister, he had suf- 
fered the shock and grief of seeing him- 
self cut out by another man who had 
not. asked the girl to wait until he had 
provided for a mere sister. Whereupon, 
Joseph, stricken and bitter, had gone 





away to the Southwest to forget his 
sorrow and seek his fortune. 

For five years they had not heard 
from him—until last Saturday, when a 
letter had come announcing that, broken 
in health and having but a short time 
to live, he was coming to his sister, 
his only living relative, to end his days; 
that he was not entirely helpless and 
could be of use “around the place” in 
return for any trouble-he might be dur- 
ing the short span of life remaining to 
him; that he wanted to die “at home” 
with his “folks”; that the only thing 
he~now asked of life was that, before 
he died, he might see his sister’s little 
boy. 

“Yes, well, but,” Mrs. Miller had ob- 
jected, “he don’t say nothing about 
havin’ any laid by to pay us fur takin’ 
him in.” 

“If he has his sickness long a’ready, 
he’s likely used up all he had laid by, 
and that’s why he has to come here on 
us yet!” Mr. Miller had reasoned. 

“Yes, I guess that’s why he has sich 
affectionate feelings to see our Johnny 
oncet! Ain’t?” the sick man’s sister had 
speculated, with gentle sarcasm. 

“Yes, I guess, anyhow!” her husband 
had agreed. 

“As fur his helpin’ round here, we 
don’t need no one. And if we did need 
a man to help, this here disease, or 
whatever, will git worse on him and 
he’ll soon be so sick he won’t be much 
worth anyhow. And if he stays livin’ 
long, we’d just haye him on our hands 
useless.” 

“But he writes in the letter he’ll be 
here till Monday a’ready, so it’s too late 
to write him back it don’t suit fur us 
to take him,” Mr. Miller had said, 
“What are we a-goin’ to do, heh?” 

As a pair they were certainly well 
matched in meanness—so Oliver had 
reflected upon their running commen- 
tary—with the. balance on the side of 
the wife; for Nr. Miller, very much 
under: the subtle spell of his wife in 
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all things, was only too willing to follow 
her lead in a matter involving economy, 
even when she went a step farther than 
his own callousness would have taken 
him. 

“It’s enough,” Mrs. Miller had con- 
tinued in a mildly complaining tone, 
“that we got to keep one person here 
that don’t earn any. But keepin’ two 
yet!” she had cried softly, not sparing 
Mattie in Mr. Oliver’s presence. 

Mattie, with eyes downcast on her 
plate, had shown, as usual, no sign of 
hearing these thrusts. 

“To be sure I make no doubt Joseph 
reasons out that this here’s your chancet, 
mom,” Mr. Miller had addressed his 
wife, “to pay him back fur all he thinks 
he done fur you.” 

“But it would be you he’d be livin’ 
on now, John, not me. And he never 
done nothin’ fur you.” 

“No, I don’t owe him nothin’,” 

“But didn’t you say,” Oliver had ven- 
tured to ask of Mr. Miller, “that you 
owe your wife to your brother-in-law 
—that you could not have married her 
without the aus stire he provided?” 

“Well, to be sure, that’s one way of 
lookin’ at it. But then again it ain’t my 
way. I’m a man that looks fur the 
fairness of all—and more I can’t look. 
I ain’t leavin’ nobody do me!” 

“And as fur waitin’ on the sick,” 
Mrs. Miller had added, “I got it so 
stiff in my legs, I couldn’t fetch and 
carry fur no sick person. As fur Mat- 
tie waitin’ on him, I couldn’t spare her 
to. And anyhow she mebby won't be 
here long, fur, to be sure, we’re always 
lookin’ fur her to try to get herself a 
place and keep herself, so’s we won't 
have that exter burden on us.” 

It had been at this point in the Sun- 
day-evening supper talk that Oliver had 
excused himself and left the table. — 

And now, on this Monday evening, 
here on the front porch stood the in- 
valid’s trunk. It was a significant fact 


that it had not yet been taken into the 
house. 

Oliver actually winced a bit front go- 
ing indoors and facing the situation, not 
merely from sympathy with “Joseph,” 
but because he had a premonition that 
the newcomer’s presence in the house 
was going to make things harder for 
Mattie. He hoped strongly that Miss 
Jenkins would be able to come to his aid 
in solving Mattie’s difficulty for her. 

When after’a moment he opened the 
front door and went in, he discovered 
the traveler from Mexico in the parlor, 
reclining in an armchair by the window 
—alone. “The room had grown dim in 


* the late afternoon, but no one had come 


in to light the lamp. Oliver could barely 
discern the figure in the chair by the 
window; so, taking a match from his 
pocket, he lit the lamp on the center 
table. 

“Good evening,” he greeted the 
stranger, as he went to him and held 
out his hand. “How.do you do?” 

The traveler, lying back, white and 
weak, feebly lifted his thin hand as 
he looked curiously into the face above 
him. 

“Who might you be, anyhow ?” 

“The high-school principal. I board 
here. Mr. Oliver.” 

“Board! Emmy didn’t speak nothin’ 
to me about her keepin’ boarders.” 

“T’m her only boarder.” 

The man’s resemblance to his sister 
was strong, though he was many years 
older. But the expression of his face 
differed from hers extremely; her sub- 
tle look of cruelty under a veil of sweet- 
ness and amiability was replaced in the 
man’s countenance by a warm, generous 
kindlinéss, an honest openness, and at 
the same time a tragic sadness that en- 
deared him on sight to Oliver’s keen, 
quick sympathies. He was of large 
frame, and, when in health, must have 
been as large physically as he seemed 
to be emotionally. 
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It was Mattie who quickly drew out the stopper from the flask, poured a teaspoonful of its 
contents into a glass of water, and held it to the sufferer’s lips. 


“A large-hearted fellow—the kind 
that can suffer!” thought Oliver. 

“Is it that mister ain’t doin’ so well 
that Emmy keeps a boarder?’ the 
stranger inquired—and Oliver thought 
he detected a note of eagerness in his 
voice, a look almost of hopefulness in 
his sunken eyes. 

“No, Mr. Miller is prosperous. Mrs, 
Miller likes the excitement, I under- 
stand, of ‘a comer and goer.’” 

“John’s prosperous, is he?” repeated 
the man, looking distinctly crestfallen 
over the fact. 

Oliver, considering him thoughtfully, 
believed that he could guess the mean- 
ing of his dejection over his brother-in- 
law’s prosperity. 





“Are you comfortable?” he asked. 
“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 

“Anything you can do, mister? Well, 
you’re the first to ast, since I come, two 
hours back. I’ve been settin’ here alone 
ever since Emmy left me in the door,” 
he stated, not at all in a tone of com- 
plaint, but speculatively. “And my 
trunk’s out there on the porch settin’. 
Emmy sayed it would have to stay set- 
tin’ till some one chanced along to help 
John when he chanced to be at home— 
but that there combination of chances 
mightn’t occur fur a month! And 
meantime I'll be anyhow wantin’ my 
nightclo’es and a change of underclo’es, 
She didn’t say she had a man boarder 
that could help John fetch it in.” 
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“I'll bring it in at once,” said Oliver, 
starting for the door, but Joseph 
stopped him. 

“Hi! Please first ast Emmy where 
you're to put it at, will you, mister? 
I ast her, when I got hefe, to leave 
me git right-to my room to lay down 
—I’m so done out with all this here 
travelin’—and she sayed there wasn’t 
no room ready and she didn’t know 
where she would put me unlest mister’s 
girl, Mattie, would git out and give me 
her room. She didn’t say she had sich 
a boarder in one of her rooms to en- 
tertain her with his comin’ and goin’!” 

“But there is a ‘spare room,’ Mr.— 
Yoder, isn’t it?” 

“Yoder, yep. So she has a spare 
room yet, has she?” 

“Yes, the room next to mine. I'll 
take your trunk up there.” 

And before Joseph could stop him, 
Oliver went quickly outside, swung the 
small trunk up on his shoulder, and 
carried it up to the “spare room,” as 
if he made his living carrying trunks 
instead of writing novels. 

But at the threshold of the spare 
room he was stopped. Mrs. Miller, 
looming up silently in the doorway like 
a specter, barred his way. Quick as a 
flash, understanding that this woman 
did not mean to permit her sick and 
dying brother, if she could help it, to 
sleep in her house that night, Oliver 
decided what to do. Feigning not to 
see her, his face behind the trunk, he 
pushed on into the room, actually shov- 
ing her with the trunk from her place 
in the doorway back into the room. 

“Mr. Oliver!” she cried. “Stop! I 
don’t want fur to have that there trunk 
brang up!” 

“What?” he called, forcing her to 
keep backing before him, “What did 
you say, Mrs. Miller? Wait a minute, 
please, until I put this trunk down. 
Now then,” he concluded, panting and 
disheveled, as at last he stood free, the 
trunk in a corner of the room. “Your 
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brother wants to come up and lie down 
—he’s tired out from the journey. [’ll 
help him up. Don’t mention it!” He 
raised his hand to protest against the 
effusive thanks she might think due him. 
“Tl have him right up.” 

“But, Mr. Oliver,” she called after 
him as he started back across the room, 
“I can’t give up this here room to—— 
Mr. Oliver!” 

“T can easily get him up without 
help,”. Oliver called back reassuringly 
from the doorway. “Don’t worry about 
me, Mrs. Miller—I’ll be glad to do it.” 

He pulled the door shut with a bang 
as. he talked, dragging the key, at the 
same instant, from the lock—for the 
gleam he saw in his landlady’s eye 
warned him to take precautions. With 
a sense of enjoyment in the game he 
was playing, he sprang downstairs again 
to the parlor. 

A moment later, one strong hand 
under the sick man’s arm, the other at 
his elbow, he helped him to mount the 
stairs—slowly, but quite easily—to the 
door of the bedroom. 

It was closed, and when he turned the 
knob, he found that Mrs. Miller was 
holding it shut against him. 

“T ain’t givin’ up my spare room,” 
she called out. “What would I do if 
company come?” 

“But here is company,” Oliver cheer- 
fully returned, using main force against 
her substantial person, and opening the 
chamber door. , i 

“Yes, well, but Joseph wants fur to 
stay here!” She obstinately planted 
herself in the doorway to bar their en- 
trance. 

“Then I'll gladly give him my room 
and move down to the hotel, Mrs. Mil- 
ler, for of course I am unwilling to 
stand in the way of your having your 
own brother with you, when he is so 
ill and needs you so much.” 

Mrs. Miller took alarm; Mr. Oliver’s 
weekly board paid the living expenses 
of the household. Without further ob- 
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jections, she stepped out of his way, 
and he led her brother into the .room 
and helped him to the bed. 

Joseph Yoder breathed a long sigh of 
relief as he stretched himself on his 
back and closed his eyes. 

“You’re puttin’ your shoes right on 
my clean counterpane, Joseph!” his sis- 
ter complained. “Can’t you take ‘em 
off?” 

“Can’t,” murmured Joseph. 

“Better get a quilt to cover him,” Oli- 
ver whispered to her. 

“YT ain’t got none to spare. 
usin’ all I got.” 

“T’ll give him mine, then.” 

“But you need yourn.” 

“Of course if I’m uncomfortable 
here,” said Oliver, “I can’t stay. I carr't 
stay at any rate, Mrs. Miller,” he added, 
with sudden sternness, “in a house 
where a man in your brother’s condition 
is slighted or neglected.” 

“What is it to you, Mr. Oliver, any- 
how?” she. asked, genuine wonder 
mixed with the perturbation of her 
countenance. 

For answer, he went into his own 
room, . which adjoined the “spare 
room,” and came back with a quilt, 
which he spread over the prostrate man. 

“Your brother says if he can rest 
for half an hour he will be able to 
come down to supper.” 

Mrs, Miller, looking white and stub- 
born, turned her back Aipon him, and 
walked ott of the room. And Oliver 
returned to his own chamber, to spend 
the half hour before supper in reading 
the remainder of his mail. 

“It will amuse me,” he grinned rather 
grimly as he lit his lamp and threw him- 
self into an armchair, “‘to see this thing 
through! The brutes! If the old fel- 
low had come here with a lot of money, 
they’d be falling over themselves trying 
to please him. Human nature at its 
meanest can certainly be damned 
mean !”’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

“Well, Joseph,” remarked Mr. Miller 
conversationally as he passed the platter 
of fried ham to his brother-in-law at 
supper, “how did you make out, over 
there in Mexico? Made a good livin’, 
heh?” he inquired, with a. cunning nar- 
rowing of his eyes. 

“So-so,” responded. Joseph noncom- 
mittally, He seemed now, after his rest, 
almost normally strong and comfortable, 
though his emaciated frame was evi- 
dence enough of the real state of his 
health. On closer inspection Oliver 
could see that the rare kindliness of 
the man’s face was varied now and 
then by another spirit that life’s ex- 
periences had grafted upon him—a sub- 
tle suspicion of humanity in general; a 
cynicism that fought hard with his natu- 
ral benevolence. 

“Is the cost of livin’ so high over 
there, too, like what we got it here?” 
Miller asked significantly. “It’s got to 
be out here that every exter mouth 
at a man’s table counts up wonderful 
fast in his expenses.” 

“I don’t know what it costs to keep 
house in Mexico, John, for I never 
married. You and Emmy knows why 
I didn’t.” 

“Seein’ you didn’t marry, Joseph,” 
said his sister, “and didn’t have no fam- 
ily to keep—like we have—a body’d 
think you’d have a little laid by fur 
your old age and sickness.” 

“Well, you see it took sich a lot of 
money fur my journey. It’s a good 
ways from Mexico to Adamstown. It 
cost as much as would uv kep’ me till 
I died a’ready, if I’d stayed there.” 

“Then don’t you think it wasn’t just 
so prudent to come?” reasoned John. 

“T wanted to die out here, John, with 
my folks. And I wanted fur to see 


Emmy’s boy.” 

Mrs. Miller set her soft, full lips in 
a hard line, and was silent. 
offered no response. 

“It would be hard to die, I thought, 


John, too, 
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with only hired people round me,” 
added Joseph. 

“You'd prefer folks round you that 
you ain’t payin’, heh?” asked John joc- 
ularly. “Well, to be sure, that’s one 
way of lookin’ at it, Joseph, but I can’t 
say it’s just my way, still. I hope I'll 
always be able to pay my own way, 
even up to the price of .my coffin.” 

“You always was a honest man, 
John,” responded Joseph quietly. “That 
I'll give you.. You see,” he explained, 
“I thought it would be a grief to Emmy 
to have me die off there among 
strangers, seein’ how fond I always was 
of her since she was a little girl a’ready. 
But—well, well! Hi, Johnny!” he sud- 
denly addressed the child at his sister’s 
side. _ “Till supper’s over, you come 
along up to Uncle Jo’s room and see 
what I brang you oncet. In my trunk!” 

“Tell me!” demanded Johnny, his 
eyes shining. 

“You wait and see oncet!” 

“I bet you it ain’t what Mr. Oliber 
brang me last time he was to Lancaster 
over!” 

“You bet you it ain’t! What I brang 
you come from Mexico out.” 

“I’m full,” announced Johnny, scram- 
bling down from his chair and running 
around to his uncle’s side. “I can’t hold 
no more supper. I'll come along up- 
stairs with you now, Uncle Jo.” 

“Till I’m through -eatin’, I'll go up, 
Johnny. You see, I got a wonderful 
good appetite,” he said, with a sly 
glance at his brother-in-law. “The high 
cost of livin’ ain’t impairin’ it any, 
neither !” 

Johnny, feverish and fretful with a 
cold, fairly jumped up and down with 
impatience as his uncle deliberately 
helped himself a second time to ham 
and fried potatoes, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller looked on at him in grim and 
rueful silence. é 

But suddenly, as he was lifting his 
knife, loaded with apple sauce, to his 
mouth, it dropped with a clatter to his 


plate,“his face turned a purplish red, 
he clapped his hand to his heart, and 
groaned with anguish. 

“Quick! Quick!” he gasped, dragging 
a flask from his jacket pocket and 
thrusting it toward his sister. “Pour 
me out a dose!” 

She looked at him stonily, and made 
nd move to obey him—and it was Mat- 
tie, sitting between him and Mrs. Miller, 
who quickly drew out the stopper from 
the flask, poured a teaspoonful of its 
contents into a. glass of water, and, 
rising, held it to the sufferer’s lips while 
she supported his head against her arm, 
her face alive with concern for his evi- 
dent pain. 

Joseph gulped down the drink, and 
breathed deep and long—then sank back 
in his chair, faint and white, his head 
resting against the girl standing at his 
side, 

When at length he could speak, he 
turned, not to his sister, but to Mattie. 
“Whenever I’m took like that—this 
whisky, quick! Do you understand, 
girl? I’d gone off in that spell-if you 
hadn’t uv give it to me right aways.” 

“But, Joseph,” argued his sister as 
Mattie, almost as white as Joseph him- 
self, sat down again, “us, we’re tem- 
perance folks. We was always brang 
up to be—you know that. I certainly 
didn’t know you had taken to drink yet! 
We couldn’t afford to buy it fur you. 
And you say you spent all you had 
comin’ here.” 

“Listen here, Emmy! This_ here 
whisky’s the only thing that'll keep me 
alive when my heart gits to cuttin’ up 
the way it done.jist now. Do you get 
me? You’d be my.murderer if you 
kep’ back the whisky from me!” 

“T can’t leave you use no sich lan- 
guage at my table, Joseph,” she an- 
swered primly, “before my little boy and 
our gentleman boarder.” 

“And how about this young lady 
here? Ain’t you afraid I'll corrupt her, 
too? Ach, Emmy, you give me a pain!” 
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“I tell you plain out, Joseph, I ain’t 
buyin’ no whisky fur nobody! I 
wouldn’t think it was night. I’m a 
Christian woman, Joseph.” 

“T see you are, Emmy. It shows on 
you. I’ve met up. with samples of 
Christianity like you lots of ‘times 
a’ready. Yon kin tell ‘em offhand by 
the limes in their faces! But you 
needn’t feel conscientious about buyin’ 
whisky fur me—I kin buy my own 
whisky.” 

“Then you have got a little saved 
up yet?” she asked greedily. “Adn’t?” 

“T got enongh, anyhow, to keep me 
in my whisky till I’m no longer in need 
of none, Emmy.” 

“But if you’re got any money, Joseph 
—Mr. Oliver here, he pays me seven 
a week board, and he ain’t got the best 
room neither, like you have.” 

“So! So!” drawled Joseph, gazing 
across the table at his sister long and 


earnestly. “So!” 
“Yes, anyhow, then!” John upheld 
his wife. 


Joseph turned his long, earnest gaze 
upon the man of the house. 

“So?” he repeated slowly and 
thoughtfully. “So! Well!” He rose 
heavily, holding on to the table. 

“If you'll help me upstairs, girl’”— 
he spoke to Mattie—“I’ll go to bed.” 

Mattie rose at once, and he leaned 
his weight upon her shoulder. 

“You aim’t got time, Mattie.” Her 
stepmother tried to check her. “You 
got to get at and wash up. Can’t you 
go up alone, Joseph? Mattie!” she 
again commanded the girl, who, un- 
heeding her order, was walking slowly 
with Joseph to the door. “Come on 
back here, Mattie!” 

Oliver, to see what Mattie would do, 
deliberately refrained from coming to 
the rescue. 

“T'll be down again in a minute, 
Emmy,” she answered over her shoul- 
der—and proceeded toward the door. 

“Mattie!” commanded her father. 
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“You mind to mp mom! Do you hear 
me! 2? 

“T’m done my supper—I’ ll be right 
down again, father.” 

“Come back here!” her father re- 
peated sternly. 

Mattie passed on slowly with Joseph 
into the hall. 

Mr. Miller sprang from his chair— 
but Oliver Jaid a heavy hand on his 
arm. 

“You can’t excite a man with heart 
disease! Don’t you know that? Sit 
down !” 

John, looking dazed, obeyed, and Ol- 
iver got up and went out into the hall. 

“Go back, Mattie. I'l take him up- 

stairs.” 
.- Mattie raised her eyes to his as he 
lifted the pressure of Joseph’s hand 
from her slim shoulder to his own 
strong arm—and her bosom swelled. 
She turned abruptly—without answer- 
ing—and went back into the dining 
room. 

Oliver’s face was grave as he walked 
upstairs with the invalid. 

When presently he returned to the 
dining room, Mr. Miller was “laying 
down the law” to his daughter. 

“You ain’t got the dare to let your 
work fur to fetch and carry fur no 
outsiders that don’t even pay their board 
yet. It ain’t fur doin’ that we give you 
your keep. It’s to work fur us. Do 
you hear me, Mattie?” 

She did not offer any answer as she 
proceeded with her work of clearing off 
the table. 

“Answer to me!” her father com- 
manded. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, are you going to listen then?” 

“T can’t stand it to see the poor man 
suffer and not do for him.” 

“If you can’t stand it, you know what 
you kin do,” her father retorted. “You 
don’t have to stand nothin’ here you 
don’t like. The front door stands wide 


open fur any that ain’t satisfied with 














what I purvide—or that don’t obey to 
me.” 

“Tt ain’t fur you to teach me how to 
treat my own brother, Mattie,” Mrs. 
Miller remarked. 

“Mr. Yoder says,” Oliver here broke 
in, “that he wants you all to come up 
to his room as soon as you’ve finished 
supper—to receive the gifts he has 
brought for you all in his trunk.” 

“Gifts! Gifts yet! He'd better uv 
kep’ his money fur to-pay us his board!” 
retorted Mr. Miller. 


But at the mention of gifts a gleam | 


of avarice came into Mrs, Miller’s eyes. 
“Come on, Johnny, with mom up to 
Uncle Jo’s room and see what he brang 
you,” she summoned her boy, who, 
daunted by his uncle’s ghastly heart at- 
tacky had shrunk away from him in 
fear, and now, miserable with his severe 
cold, was clinging to Mattie’s skirts as 
she worked about the table. 

“IT want Mattie to come along up to 
Uncle Jo’s room. Come on along, Mat- 
tie!” 

“T can’t let the work, Johnny, dear. 
Go with your mother, that’s a good 
boy.” 

“T want you to take me! I won’t go 
unlest you take me, Mattie! Mr. Oliber 
says Uncle Jo has somepin fur every- 
body—so you got to come and get 
yourn, too.” 

“He won’t have anything for me. 
He isn’t my uncle. Do run along now 
with your mother,” she coaxed, her 
hand on the boy’s hot head, “‘and let 
Mattie finish her work, won’t you?” 


TO-BE CONTINUED. 
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“You come with your mom, Johnny, 
or I won't leave you have the present 
Uncle Jo brang you!” his mother 
threatened with unwonted asperity ; she 
seldom rebuked him for anything ex- 
cept for his flagrant and open prefer- 
ence for his half-sister—and no mother 
will blame her for objecting to this. 
Johnny, recognizing from her tone now 
that here was one of the rare occasiOns 
when he, not she, would have to give 
in, sulkily came around the table to her 
side. 

“Here!” cried Oliver, snatching him 
up, perching him on his. shoulder, and 
leading the way upstairs, followed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller. 

Mattie remained below to wash the 
dishes. 

Johnny screamed with delight as he 
was borne aloft, Oliver’s frequent in- 
clination to romp with him being an 
entire novelty in the boy’s experience 
of male humankind. His own father, 
being a genuine Pennsylvania German, 
never either fondled or played with 
him. 

Uncle Jo was kneeling on the floor 
before his trunk. Oliver noted the fact 
that he was unpacking only his night 
garments ‘and the presents he had 
brought, and replacing everything else. 
He glanced at Mrs. Miller to see 
whether she also noted that fact, and 
he saw that she did: 

Having put Johnny down, he strolled 
over to his own room to leave the family 
alone; but he did not close the door 
between the two rooms. 















































On Having a Good Time 


By Virginia Middleton 


Author of “Like Other People,” “Philanthropy,” etc. 


HILOSOPHERS have considered 
this subject before, and whole 
systems of philosophy have been 

based upon various aspects of it. Isa 
good time allowable? Should pleasure 
be the end of existence? Whether it 
should or should not be, isn’t it? Or 
should only that grimly good time which 
comes from a consciousness of duty 
well done be permitted? What is pleas- 
ure, anyway? Is it positive or merely 
negative? Has it an actual content 
or does it consist solely in the absence 
of pain? Controversies have raged 
about this important matter, and whole 
schools have been named according to 
the belief in one theory or the other. 
You may be a hedonist, an Epicurean, 
a follower of Schopenhauer, or any 
one of half a-dozen other things, ac- 
cording to the way in which you answer 
these questions. 

But this is nothing so serious. It 
is not even that moderately solemn in- 
quiry—how shall we provide the young 
of the working classes with a good 
time?—the answer to which they fre- 
quently seem capable of making with- 
out the aid of the serious-minded com- 
mittees self-appointed to consider the 
subject. It isn’t a disquisition upon the 
“movies” as an aid to education or as 
a powerful incentive to crime; it isn’t 
an argumemt for municipal dance halls 
or any others. It is merely a few 


thoughts on the pursuit of a good time, 
that elusive butterfly; by you and me 
and people like us—fairly aged, fairly 
respectable, fairly unlikely to be swept 
into the vortex of vice by any nugmber 
of moving-picture shows, and perhaps 
a-little too proud to make no effort at 
all after a good time, but to expect it 
to come unsought. 

Some days pleasure seems so easily 
obtained! You are driving along the 
road and you notice that not only has 
the maple begun to put out its red buds, 
but that there is a cascade of dogwood 
blossoms in woods where last .week 
everything was still bare; and the sight 
thrills you with a sensation of the deep- 
est joy. You drive. on, smiling. You 
see your neighbors in the village 
through a little mist of pleasure—they 
all have nice eyes and kind mouths, 
and you are fond of them that day! 
And that pleasure is a pure gift of the 
gods or of nature, which came to you 
with no effort on your part, to set your 
hearf in tune for’ dogwood flowering 
in the woods, 

Or it may be that the mere sight of 
the wood fire on the hearth some, 


autumn afternoon fills you with joy— 
not exactly for the comfort it diffuses, 
not exactly for the charm it is to the 
eye, not even for the momentary appre- 
ciation of all that the hearth fire has 

symbolized in the history of the world. 

















For the fire always means all of those 


thingss—heat and esthetic pleasure and - 


the close-knit life- of the family—but 
there are perhaps ten days out of twelve 
when the sight of it does not arouse 
any particular emotion in you. Then 
comes the sodden ‘afternoon when it 
is a sheer joy—one unsought, unpur- 
chasable! 

Your old friend drops in and you 
talk—about nothing in particular, it 
may be. You have had a thousand 
more important conversations with her 
in your life, but this one, idle, desul- 
tory, leaves you with a deep sense of 
gladness. No, she was not looking any 
prettier than usual; she wore no new 
clothes,, no new smiles or color. It 
just happened so—pleasure, the good 
time, was bestowed without any de- 
finable reason. 

Or the new friends came to dinner, 
and the occasion was a great success, 
Not that dinner was better than usual; 
it wasn’t. On the contrary, that care- 
less cook sent the soup on half chilled; 
and there was too much vinegar in the 
salad dressing, and the ice cream had 
not been delivered in time for dessert 
by the new.caterer. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these drawbacks, which, on 
some days, would have seemed to you 
fatal to the success of any sort of a 
party, the evening was distinctly en- 
joyable. It left a pleasant memory in 
your mind, a lingering sensation of 
gladness pervading you. — 

At’such times you say to yourself, 
of course, that pleasure is the simplest 
thing in the world to attain; so easily 
come by that it is a pure folly, and a 
wicked waste, not to have pleasure all 
the time—ever to know anything else! 

And then for months the dogwood 
or the swamp honeysuckle, the jewel 
weeds or the gentians will come in their 
appointed season, and your eye will 
mark them, and you will admit, with 
your mind, that they are lovely, but 
your heart will not feel the mysterious 
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little stir that alone makes pleasure. 
And the flames will leap upon the 
hearth, and you will only regret the 
fact that ashes blow out upon the rugs. 
And your friend will come, and you 
will remember only that you don’t ap- 
prove the way in which she is letting 
that oldest boy of hers override her. 


And you will give dinners in which 


the non-delivery of the ice cream and 
the excess of vinegar in the salad dress- 
ing will quite overshadow, everything 
else. And then you will say to your- 
self that there is no such“thing in the 
world as pleasure after one has passed 
the high-school age. And you will won- 
der why grown people are so silly as to 
expect it, or to work for it. And you 
will feel in your dull disillusionment a 
sense of superiority to the whole world 
which strives after it, strains every 
nerve to win it, works harder for it 
than for goodness or greatness. 

Have you ever considered how many 


branches of industry are involved in 


the world’s deliberate pursuit of pleas- 
ure? How many catering establish- 
ments are a monument to the imperish- 
able desire of the race for a good time 
and its conviction that little cakes are 
part of a good time? How many 
teachers of the tango and the maxixe 
live by that desire? How the theaters 
are supported by it, with all their allied 
cohorts—the costumers, the scene paint- 
ters, the managers, the booking agents, 
the musicians, the coaches? How golf 
courses and club makers and golf 
teachers are an army of evidence to it? 
How the tallyho that runs out along 
the river or across country to the fash- 
ionable club, and how the dance halls 
and the picnic grounds and the beach 
resorts and the camps in the woods and 
the boarding houses in the country are 
all maintained by the determination of 
various sections of the population to 
have a good time? And yet, though, 
when we stop to think about it, we all 
admit that a large number of the earth’s 
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inhabitants subsist upon the desire 
of the race for a good time, how many 
of us have thought deliberately, intel- 
ligently, about how to have a good time? 

A few months ago I wandered by 
accident into the hall of a certain 
woman’s club in New York, and there 
I beheld a group of excellent, respecta- 
ble, worthy women going through the 
strangest contortions and heard them 
making the most amazing statements. 
Had they gone mad? That seemed the 
likeliest explanation. ; 

“They’re Tehearsing for the revel,” 
whispered an obliging person at the 
door. 

Anything less like revelers than those 
fifteen or twenty middle-aged American 
ladies, in their tailored suits and their 
neat morning toques, could not be im- 
agined. They looked as if they had 
all stepped in from their marketing. 
So far as their expressions and their 
attire went, they were vastly more like 
a social-service committee than a merry 
troupe of revelers. There was some- 
thing positively comic in the idea of 
their abandonment to the requirements 
of a wild frolic. 

But after the first shock of seeing so 
many mature and indubitably respect- 
able, conventionally clad women going 
through the contortions necessary to 
put them in condition for becoming 
Ptolemies, Egyptian slaves, water car- 
riers, dancing girls, and what not, other 
facts began to be apparent beside the 
incongruity. For example, there was a 
pleasing interchange of first names; 
“Josephine” and “Frances,” “Bessie” 
and “Margaret” were flying through the 
air at a rate unusual except among 
schoolgirls. Apparently the “Evening 
at the Court of Ptolemy II.” was pro- 
ducing a sort of gay intimacy, the loss 
of which is, perhaps, one of the sad- 
dest things about middle age. How 
often has one heard a middle-aged 
woman say: ‘“There’s no one left now 
who calls me Ellen,” and how much of 
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loneliness and loss is bound up with 
that statement! * 
Well, the ladies who were preparing 
to spend an evening in Egypt were 
doing something else besides becoming 
familiar with one another in the youth- 
ful and enlivening fashion of their 
earlier decades. They were learning 
the lesson of teamwork, of prompt re- 
sponse to signals, of taking their places, 
and no more than their places, in the 
democracy of the amateur stage. 
There was a little, dark-haired 
woman who sat in front of them on 
the chair and watched their platform 
performances with a relentless eye. She 
was the coach. She would have been 
an excellent example for many a pro- 
fessional stage manager. Nothing es- 
caped the keen eyes behind her tortoise- 
rimmed glasses. In the most well-bred 
of voices and with a vocabulary of 
really amazing range, she told those 
women exactly how awkward they 
were, exactly how dully and slowly their 
muscles responded to the bidding of 
their minds, exactly how they mumbled 
their words—oh, there was nothing that 
the quiet little lady in the coach’s chair 
did not succeed in saying to that group 
of excellent matrons and substantial 
spinsters! Watching them, one was 
pretty sure that they would go forth 
not only with muscles made agile, with 
voices improved, but with vanity—the 
vanity that inevitably comes from man- 
aging, fairly successfully, any adult job 
in the world—wholesomely disciplined. 
When the rehearsal was over, the 
revelers talked, and revealed how much 
time they had been spending upon their 
entertainment. Three mornings a week 
for four weeks they had been gathering 
in that hall and submitting themselves 
to the direction of that charmingly re- 
lentless coach. How much time they 
had been spending in the libraries, look- 
ing up colored plates of costumes of 
the Egyptian period that they were to 
represent, how much time in the stores 
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matching samples for their costumes, it 
is impossible to compute. As for the 
time that the organizers of the revel 
had spent—the women who wrote the 
lines, the women who planned the 
dances, the marches, the whole pageant 
—that is even more impossible of esti- 
mation. Some of them admitted that 
they were very tired. 

“When this is over,” they said, “we’re 
going to stay in bed for two whole 
days.” 

But they said it with sparkling eyes 
and smiling lips and a general air of 
believing that the weariness was more 
than worth while. 

“Isn’t it too silly for words to see 
women of that age making such geese 
of themselves, and wasting their time 
and money in such a way?” demanded 
the ever-watchful critic on the club 
hearth as we left the ‘rehearsal. “What 
will be the result of it all? An enter- 
tainment not one quarter as good as 
any of them could see by paying two 
dollars at almost any box office. Or, 
if they were bound to have a club enter- 
tainment, why couldn’t they hire a pro- 
fessional entertainer? One of those 
women who do monologues—there are 
several awfully good ones—or a singer, 
or a sleight-of-hand performer—they 
had a very amusing one at a place 
where I was dining the other night. 
It wouldn’t have cost half as much 
money in the long run, and of course it 
wouldn’t have cost anything in time. 
And, as.I was saying, it would have 
been a lot more finished performance.” 

And there the critic on the hearth 
voiced a widespread delusion. The 
chief trouble with the whole theory 
of “good times” is the belief that they 
are something that may be obtained by 
any spectator who has the requisite two 
dollars. Now it is a truth so old as 
to be almost threadbare that the great- 
est joy in the world is creation-in some 
form or other. Similarly, the best good 
time in life is the one that we-help to 
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create, not the one that is handed to 
us upon a silver platter. The profes- 
sional nurserymen can send you, in long 
boxes, roses very much better than 
those that you, an amateur gardener, 
gain through your own efforts of plant- 
ing, pruning, and spraying; but-a dozen 
roses from the florist, in all their per- 
fection, will not give you half the pleas-. 
ure that three buds on your own bushes 
will give. - 

Similarly, you may enjoy watching a 


good professional game of tennis or 


being one of the gallery at a golf tour- 
nament. But the enjoyment is of a very 
different variety—a really much less 
satisfactory variety—than that which 
you will experience from playing even 
an amateurish game of tennis or a bun- 
gling, ball-slicing game of golf. It is 
a great deal better for a boy to play 
football even on a scrub team of his 
college class than to be content to get 
all his football enthusiasm from the 
grand stand in the polo grounds when 
the big varsity teams have challenged 
each other. And similarly there is more 
pleasure to be derived, and more profit, 
too, from amateur theatricals now and 
then, than from all the finished per- 
formances at all the playhouses in the 
country. It is another form of good 
time; of course. But inasmuch as it 
is related, distantly at any rate, to the 
joy of achievement, of creation, it is 
a more contenting and more exhilarat- 
ing kind. 

But this is an excursion—this disqui- 
sition upon the varieties of good time 
—from the main line, the good time it- 
self. Is the .pursuit of that really 
worthy the mature mind? Probably not 
as an occupation ; surely not as a career. 
But, though dinner is necessary, des- 
sert is frequently desirable; though we 
must have the vegetable patch, there 
is nO mariner of argument against the 
flower bed as well. Whether or, not 
we admit its worthiness, the pursuit of 
pleasure is with us. The instinct for 
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it is almost as strong in every normal, 
healthy mind, which has not been either 
starved by hardship or crushed by sor- 
row, as the instinct for food and for 
companionship. The young, of course, 
never have to be urged to chase the 
rainbow, to run after the butterfly. The 
native wisdom of the young has not 
yet been corrupted by educational proc- 
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esses. It is only the middle-aged and 
the old who claim that the only pleas- 
ure worth having is that which comes of 
work or of high human relationships. 

And there is reason to believe that 
the chief cause of middle age’s virtuous 
declaration is only another example of 
middle age’s inertia and tendency to put 
on intellectual embonpoint. 


Street Music 
(The Intermezzo from “Cavalleria.’’) 


A FAINT pink sunset tints the west, 
But ‘shadows chill and long 
Quicken tired feet, that long for rest, 
Of all the homing throng; 
When all at once the dull air fills 
With plaintive, haunting turns and trills— 
With soft scales, mounting golden hills « 
To reach their climax strong. 


An urchin’s whistle mocks each note ; 
An old man hums it low; 
Tossing the ermine from her, throat; 
A fair girl lilts its flow 
Merely with half her voice, as sings 
Some bird whose cradled nestling swings 
*Mid apple blooms in long, warm springs, 
Light swaying to and fro. 


What necromancer wrought this charm? 
Is piping Pan astray 

With reedy flute beneath his arm 
To wile our cares away? 

Forsooth, an organ, heavy, plain, 

A battered, rumbling thing, a wain 

On comic wheels, sends forth this strain 
Sweet as a seraph’s lay! 


Its master is a tattered wight 

Cast on the New World’s shore; 

The organ’s tuneful range is slight— 

Five airs are all its store. 

Nay, when it chants with loving zest 

This dearest strain, who heeds the rest? 

Old loves and old, old friends are best, 
And true hearts want no more! 


RHEEM DovuGLas. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


HEN the gossips say spiteful 
things until the atmosphere 
fairly sizzles, they needn’t for a 
moment flatter themselves that their 
victim—if said victim happens to be 
feminine—doesn’t~ know she’s _ being 
grilled. I was quite as well aware as if 
she’d shouted it through a megaphone of 
what Mrs, Suydam-Searle of New York 
was sayjig to Mrs. Bellamy Carver of 
Boston, as mamma and [ strolled past 
the spot where they discussed the guests 
in general on the hotel piazza. 

“The adventuress type pure and sim- 
ple, my dear, though she’s one of the 
New York Van Tuyls. Married a mere 
nobody, who left her a daughter to 
support on an income of nothing a 
year. Yes, she’s asked to some very 
good houses occasionally on account of 
her family connections, though her own 
people washed their hands of her when 
she eloped with her fatlfer’s secretary. 
How they manage to live and dress as 
they do is a mystery to me. The mother 
is palpably maneuvering to marry off 
the girl—and incidentally herself.” 

“Then I must say,” commented Mrs. 
Carver, in her frigid Bostonese, “that 
she’s chosen a poor field for her en- 
deavors. So far as I can learn, there’s 
not an eligible parti in the vicinity.” 

She spoke with the sadness of con- 
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viction—her own spectacled Parthenia 
having been relegated to the sole society 
of Emerson and Browning since her ar- 
rival. There were indeed but three un- 
attached men at Shoreham that season 
—a colorless Mr. Gray, with a weak 
chin and sloping shoulders; a callow 
youth, fondly addressed as “‘Willie” by 
an adoring parent; and old Mr. Nettle- 
ton, an ancient ruin, who insisted upon 
dancing despite his age and infirmities, 
and whose sweetest speeches were apt 
to be interrupted by an involuntary 
“Ugh!” of pain at a sudden gouty 
twinge. 

“You forget that good-looking young 
Levering,” Mrs. Suydam-Searle sup- 
plied. “And Mr. Nettleton would be 
an excellent match for the mother if 
she can manage it. She’s really not so 
young as she seems, forty if a day— 
‘fat and forty’ I might say if I cared to 
employ the vulgar alliteration.” 

Mrs. Suydam-Searle is a cat! All 
women are feline, more or less, and. 
Mrs. Suydam-Searle is rather more. 
She can be pleasant and purry when 
she likes, but the claws are always 
there. Mamma is barely thirty-seven— 
and doesn’t look that. Her figure is 
perfect, all gracious curves and lovely 
contours—she’s simply stunning in a 
dinner gown. People sometimes chari- 
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tably call me pretty, but I realize that 
I’m but “as moonlight unto sunlight” 
compared with mamma. 

As we repassed our detractors, I 
caught an allusion to “those Lorings” 
—Mrs. Suydam-Searle always spoke of 
us as if we were a vaudeville feam or 
a troupe of trained acrobats—and 
something about “an eminent jurist” 
and “flinging herself at his head for 
years, my dear.” I guessed instantly 
that she referred to Judge Kendal, and 
was accusing poor mamma of trying to 
capture him. Well, after all, why not? 
—though I happened to_know that she 
wasn’t. Certainly he was the best 
friend we had in the world and the 
dearest old chap imaginable. 

And, besides, wasn’t Mrs. Suydam- 
Searle doing a triple similar stunt? For 
the most casual observer couldn’t help 
seeing that she was ponderously hurling 
her three plain, if patrician, daughters 
at the devoted head of “that good-look- 
ing young Levering,” who was summer- 
ing at his sister’s country place, and oc- 
casionally came over in his car for the 
evening dances at the hotel. 

How the girls at that Adamless Eden 
brightened when this conquering hero 
appeared! I don’t deny that I bright- 
eried, too, but I think rather less pro- 
nouncedly than the Suydam-Searles, 
Alys—she spells her name like that !— 
always assumed what I called her 
“sweet Alice, Ben Bolt” manner and 
“blushed with delight when he gave her 
a smile”; Patricia, whose role was the 
pretty and piquant, outstripped Anna 
Held in the matter of sparkling vivac- 
ity; while Portia, who wrote poetry, 


eyed him with the deadly intent of in- 


diting a sonriet to this unconscious vic- 
tim, who didn’t suspect and couldn’t, 
therefore, get out an injunction. 

I could see from mamma’s expres- 
sion that Mrs. Suydam-Searle’s pleas- 
ant comments had reached her ears as 
well as mine, but she only laughed— 
fortunately she had learned to laugh at 
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most of life’s ills. Poor dear, she’d had 
a lot of things to laugh aside during 
the past decade of struggle and hard- 
ship! I’ve known her to don with a 
smile her one evening gown—a shabby 
black velvet that had been steamed over 


‘the teakettle times out of number— 


draw on a pair of oft-cleaned white 
gloves, and go cheerily off to enliven 
some dull dinner to which she’d been 
asked by virtue of her Van Tuyl con- 
nections, though her own’ family 
snubbed her outright. She laughed at 
our poverty and pitiful makeshifts, at 
our carefully contrived costumes, at our 
cramped hall bedroom in Mrs. Wylie’s 
correct but cheerless boarding house; 
and she merely smiled when her sis- 
ter’s imported limousine spun past us 
on the avenue. 

Only the two of us knew how she’d 
skimped and slaved to send me to a 
fashionable finishing school; how she 
had added to our limited income by 
doing copying for Judge Kendal—I’ve 
always shrewdly suspected that he 
burned the pages of fashionable angular 
script mamma turned in; how her ex- 
quisite needlework transformed cheap 
fabrics into creditable costumes, while 
the embroidery over which she appar- 
ently dawdled in the mornings on the 
hotel piazza was sold in advance to a 
shop that dealt only in “genuine 
imported hand-embroidered lingerie.” 
Dear mamma had put up such a game 
fight and kept up appearances so 
bravely that no one, except myself, even 
suspected the privations she smilingly 
endured. 

She only smiled when she met my 
indignant gaze, as Mrs. Suydam- 
Searle’s agreeable insinuations reached 
us, saying quietly: 

“The law of the jungle, my dear. 
Women fight with claws; men with 
paws. I think I prefer a clean knock- 
out blow to a series of envenomed 
scratches, but perhaps the poison won’t 
work.” 
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“I was quite well aware of what Mrs. Suydam-Searle of New York was saying to Mrs. Bellamy 
Carver of Boston, as mamma and I strolled past.” 


And she went her way with her 
wonted serenity, acknowledging Mrs. 
Suydam-Searle’s frigid salutations as 
courteously as if we didn’t know that 
the old cat’s claws were tearing our 
reputations to bits. : 

And how things did buzz when, at 
the first week’s end, Judge Kendal ran 
down to see us! He brought roses for 
mamma, and bonbons for me—which 
I had the audacity to proffer to “the 


three Graces” lined up beside the august 
Mrs. Suydam-Searle. 

That worthy dame’s remarks had set 
me thinking. Why, after all, shouldn’t 
mamma marry Judge Kendal? I'd 
never exactly enthused over the idea of 
a stepfather—but the judge was differ- 
ent. He was a gentleman of the old 
school—he must have been forty-four 
at least, though he didn’t look so vener- 
able. He had a_ strong, leonine 
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countenance, masses of heavy hair just 
touched with gray, and a manner that 
wotld have done credit to a Chester- 
field. He was so distinguished looking 
that it was a pleasure to be seen with 
him; people always turned for a second 
glance at his imposing figure, and it 
was something to shine by the light of 
reflected glory, even if one is merely an 
insignificant girl graduate oneself. 

He was an old friend of the family, 
and had shown himself our friend in 
need and indeed, doing for us every- 
thing that mamma’s scruples would per- 
mit. He had an imposing residence on 
the avenue, two imported motors which 
he was always eager to place at our 
disposal, and a retinue of English serv- 
ants. He was very rich as compared 
with our genteel poverty and—in short, 
I made.up my mind to become a ma- 
neuvering daughter and “arrange” a 
marriage, as the English phrase it. 

So when, on the evening of his ar- 
rival, the judge invited me for a stroll 
on the ‘beach, I pleaded letters to write, 
and sent him off with the madre, trust- 
ing that even an “eminent jurist” might 
not prove impervious to the influence of 
moonlight, propinquity, and the seduc- 
tive song of the surf. 

Fortune was surely favoring me that 
night, for-scarcely had they disappeared 
when Howard Levering—who has lived 
much abroad and imbibed foreign no- 
tions as to chaperons—drove up and 
asked punctiliously if he couldn’t per- 
suade my mother and me to come with 
him for a spin. I’m American to the 
core, and I don’t care a fig for the con- 
ventions, so I calmly informed him that 
my mother was out, but that I’d be 
charmed—anid climbed into the car be- 
fore Mrs. Suydam-Searle’s outraged 
optics. All the cats under the canopy 
couldn’t have kept me mooning alone 
on that piazza. To tell the truth, I’d 
been feeling a bit lonely since the judge 
came, and I welcomed the chance to get 
away from myself and my thoughts. 


We had a fine spin, and got in just 
after the madre and the judge returned. 
I hoped that something encouraging had 
occurred, but though I did my best to 
draw mamma out after we went to eur 
rooms, she only laughed and looked at 
me—a little quizzically, I thought. , I 
do hope she won’t refuse him! He’s 
such a dear, and would be so lovely to 
her; and it would mean so much to 
be emancipated from the necessity for 
counting every penny, wearing made- 
over gowns, and living in makeshift 
boarding houses. 

But Mrs. Suydam-Searle was not 
lightly to be ignored. She promptly as- 
serted her claim to the judge’s. ac- 
quaintance and asked him to join them 
at luncheon next day—an invitation 
that, it is needless to say, did not in- 
clude mamma and me. « But he devoted 
the morning to us, so we surrendered 
him gracefully at noon to “the Mother 
of the Gracchi”—as Mr. Levering ir- 
reverently dubbed Mrs. Suydam-Searle. 

From our table we saw the gallant 
judge paying court to each of the 
daughters in turn, while the mother 
beamed triumphantly upon him. Pa- 
tricia, who was really pretty, clung to 
his coat skirts all afternoon, and I was 
wondering how to detach her—in 
mamma’s interest—when again Howard 
Levering came to the rescue. It ap- 
peared that his brother-in-law and the 
judge were friends, and that he had 
been commissioned to bring: the dis- 
tinguished jurist over to the Ingram 
cottage for dinner. He also bore an 
invitation from Mrs. Ingram—who had 
called the previous week—for mamma 
and me. I could have cheered at sight 
of Mrs. Suydam-Searle’s crestfallen 
countenance as Mr. Levering put me in 
the seat beside him, while mamma— 
looking as lovely as her name flower, 
the violet-—was assisted into the ton- 
neau by the courtly judge. It was a 
rich situation, now wasn’t it, really? 

The Ingrams were all that is charm- 
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ing, and the 
two sons, 
seventeen and 
nineteen re- 
spectively and 
perfect 
Christy types 
both of them, 
evinced  flir- 
tatious intent 
—as if I'd 
conde - 
scend to two 
such infants! 
I know I’m 
only eighteen 
myself, but 
the feminine 
mind matures 
earlier—espe- 
cially when 
one is aged 
by the neces- 
sity for mak- 
ing ends meet 


aging to ad- 
vantagea 
young and at- 
tractive mam- 
ma. 

On the re- 
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turn drive I “Vivian,” he said quietly, “has your mother told you that I asked her to marry 


found myself 
in the tonneau 
with the judge, while Mr. Levering did 
the deferential to mamma. It was cer- 
tainly very pretty of him, and I didn’t 
bind a bit. The judge and I always got 
on famously. He teased and petted me; 
now and again paying me one of 
his courtly old-fashioned compliments 
which made me feel very grown-up 
and dignified, indeed. I asked him a 
lot about ante-bellum days and things 
that happened before the Civil War. 
He seemed amused. I couldn’t guess 
why, till mamma later reminded me 
that the war had been over more than 
forty-five years! 


me—and that she turned me down?” 


The judge left by a midnight train, 
and when, two days later, a fat, legal- 
looking letter came for the madre, I 
felt that my plan was progressing beau- 
tifully. And Howard Levering mo- 
tored over almost daily. To be sure, 
he was delightfully impartial in his at- 
tentions—he was cordial with the Suy- 
dam-Searles, charming to Miss Page 
and Miss Carey—delightful Southern 
girls, with the sweetest accent imagin- 
able—and especially attentive to mamma 
—which I appreciated in this day of 
youthful lack of veneration for one’s 
elders. 
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To be sure, Mr. Levering was thirty- 
five or thereabouts, but he seemed about 
eighteen. He was an awfully jolly sort. 
He had been everywhere and experi- 
enced, I fancy, everything; yet he 
wasn’t a bit blasé, and never dispensed 
guidebook information or prefaced an 
anecdote with “When I was last in 
Afghanistan ” after the fashion of 
most traveled people. 

He was good looking, too, though far 
less imposing than the judge. As a 
rule, nobody turned to stare after him; 
he was just the ordinary well-groomed, 
well-bred, well-set-up young fellow one 
sees in the windows of metropolitan 
clubs. But I’d been thinking hard since 
the day of our vivisection at Mrs. Suy- 
dam-Searle’s hands, If mamma mar- 
ried the judge, I figured we’d comprise 
that uncomfortable trio described as “a 
crowd.” I wasn’t at all sure that Mr. 
Levering had any serious intentions re- 
garding me—that sounds a bit like Mrs. 
Suydam-Searle—but I made up my 
mind quite calmly and apart from any 
sentimental consideration—I outgrew 
all that sort of thing when I discarded 
Glynn for Meredith and Bennett—that 
if he asked me, I would marry him. 

I wasn’t the least bit in love with 
him; I didn’t lie awake at night fondly 
recalling how his curls fell over his 
brow—indeed, he was always so care- 
fully groomed that his locks “stayed 
put’”—or how he had looked at me on 
a given occasion—probably because his 
glances were usually frankly friendly 
rather than sentimental. But all the 
same, I had decided to become Mrs. 
Howard Challinor Levering, should the 
opportunity offer. 
| The summer went by as swiftly and 
as pleasantly as possible. The. judge 
ran down frequently, and Mr. Levering 
There were 
never two more impartial adorers, I’m 
sure. If the judge sent mamma roses, 
there were always chocolates for me; 
if Mr. Levering brought me flowers 
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from, his sister’s conservatory, he in- 
variably offset this with books or bon- 
bons for the madre. It began to look 
as if we'd prove the typical happy 


Levering’s car was always 
parked in front of the hotel—when we 
weren't spinning over the surrounding 
landscape. To be sure, he always punc- 
tiliously invited some one to accompany 
us. Oftenest it was the madre; some- 
times Miss Carey or Miss Page or both; 
and once .he asked the three Misses 
Suydam-Searle. Patricia, of course, 
preémpted the seat beside him, and I 
was sandwiched in between those two 
human icebergs Alys and Portia, and 
reached home feeling as if I’d been in 
cold storage all summer. But he never 
even remotely made love to me—rather 
to my surprise. I’m not vain, but I 
did know what the circumstances and 
surroundings called for. With such a 
setting, I didn’t quite see how he could 
miss his cue. However, I consoled my- 
self with the theory that this was prob- 
ably his foreign conception of pro- 
priety, and that he’d speak to mamma 
instead of to me. 

So when, one evening, he drove up 
and asked me if I couldn’t induce 
mamma to drive with him over to Sea- 
girt, I obligingly detached her from old 
Mr. Nettleton—who had been annoy- 
ingly attentive to her of late—and sent 
her off with Howard. I didn’t feel ex- 
cited in the least, though I realized p-r- 
fectly what it meant. I knew very well 
that I didn’t care a bit, beyond a 
friendly liking, for Howard Levering; 
yet—designing wretch that I was!—I 
knew equally well that if he asked 
mamma for my hand, and she referred 
him to me, my answer would be an in- 
stant affirmative. 

Mamma came in very late. I had al- 
ready retired, and sat sleepily up in bed 
to hear the good news from Ghent. But 
she wasn’t very communicative. She 


was rather pale; her laugh didn’t quite 
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ring true, and I was almost positive 
that there were tear stains on her face 
—quite natural in view of the fact that 
she’d just been asked to give up her 
only daughter. 4: 

But somehow I didn’t quite like to 
force her reserve, though I did a good 
deal of private wondering. I wondered 
yet more when Mr. Levering did not 
appear the next day or the next, nor 
yet the day after. Then I began to 
figure that mamma had refused to part 
with me; and, though I realized that 
Howard was what Mrs. Carver called 
“an eligible parti,’ I didn’t much care. 
Somehow he wasn’t just my ideal—all 
girls have them, you know. I’d always 
dreamed that my fairy prince would be 
stately and imposing—and Mr. Lever- 
ing was neither. He was really not a 
great deal younger than Judge Kendal, 
but he was absurdly boyish for his 
years and seemed wholly lacking in 
serious purpose, though I’d heard the 
judge say there wasn’t a shrewder man 
in the Street—whatever that might 
mean, But he wasn’t a bit impressive 
or profound, and, though I missed his 
attentions and especially his motor, I 
did not greatly miss him. 

Meantime, the judge grew more and 
more attentive to the madre, and his 
visits more and more frequent. Mrs. 
Suydam-Searle was beginning to seem 
almost cordial, and “the three Graces” 
attached themselves to me in a manner 
that was positively touching. 

The judge wrote oftener and oftener 
to mamma, always inclosing a line for 
me, beginning, “My dear Vivvy.” 
Fancy being called “Vivvy” when one’s 


name is Vivian!—but the judge was - 


such a dear I didn’t mind. He seemed 
to appreciate my interest in his affaire 
du ceur so much that once, when he 
sent me bonbons, he quite overlooked 
the madre’s roses. 

I was reflecting, as I nibbled crys- 
tallized violets and marrons glacés, how 
lovely it would be for poor dear 
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mamma to be forever free from care 
and petty financial worries; to have 
some one big and strong and steadfast 
to depend upon; some one to stand be- 
tween her and the line-up of envious, 
gossiping tabbies ; some one to love and 
protect her always—when suddenly in 
the midst of my reverie a big tear stole 
down my nose and splashed plump on 
the tunic of my new éponge. _ It’s an 
awful responsibility to have a young 
and charming mother—and it was be- 
ginning to tell on me. 

And then—with all the patness of an 
Eighth Avenue melodrama—came a 
familiar “Chug, chug!” which my 
prophetic soul told me proceeded from 
Howard Levering’s car. My prophetic 
soul scored when an instant later that 
youth appeared and asked me in the 
regulation “low, tense voice” to join 
him. Before I could fairly collect my 
scattered wits, we were speeding over 
the beach road, with never a soul in 
sight. ‘ 

I didn’t try to speak for a little, and 
neither did he. Then he slowed to a 
snail’s pace, leafed back in his place, 
and looked down at me. I knew he 
had decided to put his fate to the test, 
but it didn’t fluster me a bit. I had 
his answer ready for him—though not 
quite that which I’d previously planned. 
I realized as we sat looking straight into 
each other’s eyes that I couldn’t carry 
out my original intentions, because 
I felt sorry for Howard, but it could 
not be. 

And then he spoke. 

“Vivian,” he said quietly, “has your 
mother told you that I asked her to 
marry me—and that she turned me 
down?” 

I’m afraid I gasped audibly—I_ know 
I did inwardly—but I recovered in a 
flash and managed to reply rationally. 

“T fancied she mightnh’t have men- 
tioned it,” he pursued as quietly as be- 
fore, “because—if you'll pardon my 
frankness and apparent conceit—I 
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think it was partly on your account. 
She didn’t say so outright, but I believe 
the thought of your attitude toward her 
second marriage and your unsettled fu- 
ture influenced her. At first I was so 
stunned and hurt that I couldn’t think 
calmly, but I went away and had it out 
with myself. Now I feel almost sure 
Vivian, tell me frankly, please, 
if you think external considerations in- 
fluenced her, or if it’s simply that she 
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“And so, though Mark sailed on the fourteenth, as scheduled, he 
didn't go alone.” 


—doesn’t care... If you think I’ve the 
ghost of a chance, I'll stay and fight 
for it to a finish; if she just doesn’t 
fancy me, I can only resign her to Ken- 
dal—he’s worth a dozen of me, any- 
how! I oughtn’t to try to come be- 
tween them in any case, but I’m a selfish 
brute, Vivian—most men are—and I 
want her desperately.” 

My thoughts had covered a consid- 
erable area since he began to speak. 
Somehow the whole thing was such a 
shock and surprise that I couldn’t quite 
get my bearings. Howard in the role 
of stepfather!—when I'd fancied him 
pining for love of me! It was difficult to 
get used to the idea. We'd always 
paired off so naturally and normally— 
the four of us, and now here were both 
the men of our quartet in love with 
mamma, while I was distinctly out in 
the cold. I’d been so sure—too sure— 
that mamma cared for Mark Kendal, 
though as I ran swiftly over the past, 
I couldn’t find word or look indicative 
of anything more than just camaraderie, 
Then suddenly the memory of a recent 
night—of the madre’s tear-stained face 
and voice that shook a little despite her 
efforts—thrust itself upon me. It didn’t 
take me long te make my deductions. 
The poor dear had mar- 
tyrized herself and sent 
away the man she loved— 
because she fancied I 
cared, when all the: 
while 

“I think,” I presently 
informed Howard, “I 
\ think, indeed, I might say 
\ I’m sure, that you’ve a 

fighting chance.” 

He caught my fingers 
im a sudden fierce grip 
that hurt, then—of such 
stuff are lovers made !—he 
turned and broke the 
speed record back to the 
hotel. 




















There were tears on mamma’s face 
again that night when she came up- 
stairs, but they were happy tears this 
time, and, as she stole up beside me 
as I sat brushing my hair before the 
mirror, I was forced to concede that 
the April face therein reflected was 
younger and worlds prettier than my 
own. 


“Vivian,” she breathed rapturously, 


yet a trifle sheepishly withal, “I fancied 
—feared—at first—that perhaps you 
cared. And so I sent him away—but 
I—he—we're to be married in Oc- 
tober.” 

This was scarcely news to me, but I 
rose to the occasion. 

“Bless you, my child!” I said, with 
solemn fervor. “I had other plans for 
you, but if you’re happy, it’s all right. 
Though how,” I went on, with rising 
wonder and indignation, “how on earth 
any woman could pass by Mark Ken- 
dal for Howard Levering I cannot see. 
Why, madre, the judge is a prince 
among men. Think how proud one 
might be of him, of his learning, his 
position, his high standing in his pro- 
fession, and the success he has won for 
himself! And think how simple and 
unaffected and unspoiled he is with it 
all, how tender and chivalrous, how he 
would have loved and cherished you 
always Oh, mother dear, how 
could you, could you give him up? He’s 
a man any woman might be proud to 
win, the finest, truest, noblest = 

To my utter surprise, my voice sud- 
denly failed me, and the next instant I 
was ignominiously sobbing in mamma’s 
arms, 

After a little she gently disengaged 
herself, and, with a smile lurking about 
the corners of her mouth, produced a 
letter scrawled in a familiar unde- 
cipherable script. It was addressed to 
her and bore the date of the day 
following the judge’s latest visit. It 
ran: 
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Dear Viotet: I haven’t spoken—I doubt 
if I shall ever find courage to speak. To 
her I’m a fossil remain—a relic of the Ter- 
tiary period. She regards me as the patri- 
arch I am, and her affection for me is purely 
filial. 

It's foolish for me to dream of her— 
“youth and crabbed age’ you know. Lev- 


ering is eminently better suited to her in ~ 


every way, and I rather fancy she cares 
for him. But, Violet, I seem to have loved 
her from her pinafore days, and I can’t 
quite resign myself to giving her up—though 
I’ve little choice in the matter. 

However, there’s no use making a spec 
tacle of myself, at my age. The Mauretania 
sails on the fourteenth, and my passage is 
engaged. 

I’ve left instructions with Herkomer as to 
your business affairs, and he'll attend to 
everything for you. If I can be of service 
at any time, command me. ‘All letters sent 
to inclosed address will be forwarded. 

Make my adieux to Vivian, and tell her she 
mustn’t quite forget me. Don’t ever let her 
guess what an idiot I’ve been—it would 
distress her to no purpose. I hope—or, 
rather, I’m trying to hope—she’ll decide to 
accept Levering, and, perhaps, when it’s all 


settled, I can find courage to come back and. 


give away the bride. My regards to both— 
and believe me, always, faithfully yours, 
MARKHAM KENDAL, 


For an instant the joy and wonder 
of it quite took away my breath. It 
wasn’t mamma, after all, but me—in- 
significant little me! I ‘knew one mo- 
ment’s supreme rapture. Then sud- 
denly a disquieting thought suggested 
itself. 

“Madre,” I cried, almost hysterically, 
“oh, madre dearest, this is the twelfth! 
He’s sailing the fourteenth—and—and 
he’ll never know 3 

“Don’t worry, Vivian,’ soothed the 
madre, “the judge has reconsidered. He 
called me on the long-distance wire this 
afternoon to say that he’d run down 
to-morrow to make his adieux in per- 
son. He’s decided it’s cowardly to ac- 
cept defeat without. a struggle. And 
py ee 

And so, though Mark sailed on the 
fourteenth, as scheduled, he didn’t go 
alone. 
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“I wasn’t going to be seen speaking to her,” Mrs. Martin explained to her friend, Miss Perkins. 


The Ninth Commandment 
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Author of “And Mary Ellen Sang” “Old Lace,” etc. 
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RS. MARTIN developed a sud- 
den interest in a neighboring 
dooryard as Luella Bradley 

came by. Luella flushed deeply, and 
her eyelids drooped, making her blue 
eyes seem like a narrow flame. 

“I wasn’t going to be seen speaking 
to her,” Mrs. Martin explained to her 
friend, Miss Perkins, a few minutes 
later. 

“Oh, I spoke to her, all right,” re- 
plied Miss Perkins, ‘but I guess she 
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knew what I was thinking about when 
I did it.” 

Luella, having encountered a series 
of snubs and rebukes on her way to 
the post office and the village stores, 
would have passed Mrs. Lemuel Wil- 
son without offering greeting, but Mrs. 
Wilson accosted her with casual friend- 
liness. 

“Good morning, Luella!” said Mrs. 
Wilson, “Nice, bright day, isn’t it?” 

And she went on without attempting 














to see how Luella looked or acted. 
Luella’s eyes filled with quick, hot tears 
that she forced back with a determined 
effort. She went into both of the stores 
and left rather liberal orders, not quite 
like her usual marketing. She bought 
a chicken and some rice and certain 
other articles reckoned as luxuries at 
Jones Corners. 

“Luella’s living high,” remarked the 
butcher’s boy to the-grocer’s boy, and 
they both winked with a perfect under- 
standing. 

“Are you going to the prayer meet- 
ing this afternoon?” asked Miss Per- 
kins of Mrs. Martin, and that lady re- 
plied that she had every intention of 
doing so. : After a slight, deprecatory 
‘hesitation she added: “Mrs. Wilson is 
to lead, I believe. A very good woman, 
Mrs. Wilson is, but not so spiritual as 
some 

She paused again, and Miss Perkins 
nodded agreement. Miss Perkins car- 
ried an unmistakable air of having 
something further to say, and Mrs. 
Martin lingered hopefully. 

“Don’t you think it might be a good 
plan to have a few prayers for Luella 
Bradley?” suggested Miss Perkins 
rather abruptly at last, after a few com- 
ments upon the weather, which they 
both knew to be but prelude to the real 
business of the moment. “We might 
ask the Lord to make her see the error 
of her ways.” 

Mrs. Martin looked very grave and 
a little eager. “I don’t know what Mrs. 
Wilson would think about it,” she re- 
marked. She had a wholesome respect 
for Mrs. Lemuel Wilson. “But you 
and I could pray for her,’” she added, 
“and that’d be something. We can let 
folks know what we think about her.” 

Miss Perkins nodded again. She had 
a little head set on a long, thin neck. 
She was solemn-eyed and thin, a gro- 
tesque little figure. She was the vil- 
lage dressmaker, and she adopted, as 
a matter of policy, each style as it pre- 
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vailed; now her neck rose from a col- 
larless blouse and looked rather longer 
and thinner than ever. Mrs. Martin 
was short and stout and of a placid 
appearance that was belied by her nar- 
row lips, shut very close together. 

“We might,” said Miss Perkins as 
she wagged her head at Mrs. Martin, 
“we might suggest Luella as a special 
object of prayer.” 

“Mrs. Wilson won’t let us,” said Mrs. 
Martin. “She says she don’t believe in 
mentioning names unless folks ask for 
it themselves, She’s great on being 
kind, you know.” Mrs, Martin spoke 
with a bitterness that suggested recent 
personal encounter. “But she’s quick 
enough to sit on any one that don’t 
think like she does.” 

“We. needn’t mention any name,” 
said Miss Perkins. “We can say, ‘her 
that has fallen into grievous sin.’ ” 

“Have you heard anything new?” 
asked Mrs. Martin, with the little flash 
of eagerness that sometimes gleamed 
across her stolid personality like a little 
evil light. : 

“Nothing particular,” replied Miss 
Perkins. “Mrs. Templeton says she 
saw her coming out of Ned Cross’ 
house at nine o'clock this morning. 
Broad daylight, mind you! Mrs, Tem- 
pleton thinks she was there all night. 
There was lights all night, she says. I 
suppose they were carrying on. Lu- 
ella bought a bottle of port wine at 
Lyonses yesterday.” 

“She’d ought to be put out of the 
church!” exclaimed Mrs. Martin in- 
dignantly. 

“I kind of said something to Mr. 
Wyndam this morning—not right out, 
you know, but sort of feeling round to 
see how much he knew, and he was 
real short about it and told me not to 
be too quick to think evil. I was 
pretty mad, I can tell you. He seemed 
in kind of a hurry, so I had to let it go 
at that. He’s too young for a minis- 
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Ned Cross stood facing them, a strong man in his anger. 


ter. I’ve always thought so. He’s too 
kind of innocent.” 

“Well, I always think a minister 
ought to be kind of innocent,” said Mrs. 
Martin slowly, “and I suppose they’ve 
got to start young.” 

“Well, I’d rather have one that had 
been started a while and had got on to 
the evil that is in the world,” replied 
Miss Perkins. 

The women of the Presbyterian 
church at Jones Corners were accus- 
tomed to meet in the Sunday-school 
room for an hour of prayer on Wednes- 
day afternoons. There was a good at- 
tendance on this bright afternoon in 
early May. ‘The lilacs were opening, 
and their perfume came through the 
open window like incense, to mingle 
with the prayer. Sophia Street sat at 
the little organ. Sophia was just be- 





“I’ve got a word to say to you,” he said. 


ginning to realize that she was a 
woman. She preened herself like a bird 
in mating time and shook the blossoms 
on her new spring hat with all the con- 
fidence and the expectancy of youth, 
Miss Perkins eyed her with disfavor. 

“Funny thing for Mrs. Wilson to ask 
Sophia Street to play the hymns!” she 
whispered to Mrs. Martin. 

“Mrs. Wilson does what she wants 
to,” replied that lady, with some degree 
of truth, 

“Mrs. Templeton saw Luella go in 
Ned Cross’ house with her arms full 
of lilacs,’ Miss Perkins whispered be- 
hind her hymn book to Mrs. Martin, 
who started with a combination of in- 
dignant surprise that such things should 
be and a certain delight in the sensa- 
tion. “The bold-faced huzzy!” she ex- 
claimed. 




















Then Mrs. Wilson’s voice broke in 


upon the conversation, 

“I have chosen for our subject this 
afternoon,” said Mrs. Wilson, “the six- 
teenth verse of the twentieth chapter 
of Exodus. The Ninth Commandment: 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.’ ” 

“Kind of funny subject,’ murmured 
Mrs. Martin to Miss Perkins, who did 
not answer, for she had caught imme- 
diately the current of Mrs. Wilson’s 
mind. Mrs, Wilson continued to speak 
placidly, disregarding the usual pro- 
cedure of the meetings, where hymn, 
prayer, and hymn were wont to come 
before announcement of the subject. 
Mrs. Wilson had risen, and stood by 
the little table that was placed at one 
end of the room for the leader’s con- 
venience. She spoke in a conversa- 
tional fashion, without any of the tricks 
of voice or the turning of phrases they 
had grown to feel an essential part of 
the leader’s equipment. 

“I didn’t know exactly what false 
witness meant,” she said, “so I went 
around to Squire Davises and had a 
talk with him. He told me a lot, and 
I wrote most of it down. I haven’t got 
it all in his words, but I can give you 
the gist of it.” 

“T don’t think this is much like a 
prayer meeting,” whispered Mrs. Mar- 
tin to Miss Perkins, who maintained a 
stony silence. Miss Perkins was in- 
clined to be angry. 

“Squire Davis says,” continued Mrs, 
Wilson relentlessly, “that perjury is 
false witness. And he says that per- 
jury isn’t just telling lies; it’s hinting 
lies, tob.” A little flutter of understand- 
ing swept over the group of women 
who sat listening. “I wrote down one 
sentence just as he said it,” Mrs. Wil- 
son told them, “and I’m going to read 
it now because I think we need it now 
right here in Jones Corners this after- 
noon—every one of us.” 

Several of the women looked at one 
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another, and some of them smiled or 
nodded approving heads. Mrs. Wilson 
fingered the loose papers that lay on 
the table before her and selected one 
of them. Miss Perkins grew rather red. 
Mrs. Martin’s mouth became a little 
thin line in her round, soft face. 

“ ‘Hearsay isn’t evidence,’ ” read Mrs. 
Lemuel Wilson from her bit of paper. 
Conjecture .isn’t evidence. To offer 
these things as evidence is perjury. It 
is perjury to tell only part of the truth. 
It is perjury to tell a thing you do 
not know to be true just as much as 
to tell a thing you know is not true. 
The law, human and divine, demands 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,’ ” 

Mrs. Wilson laid the slip of paper 
on the table, and looked over the little 
congregation with an unsparing eye. 
One or two women smiled at her or 
nodded approving heads; one or two, 
with averted eyes, refused to meet her 
gaze. Mrs. Lemuel Wilson was not a 
person of finesse; she came directly to 
her point. - 

“There’s been a good deal of unchari- 
tableness in our hearts,” she said. 
“When we hear a rumor, we are too 
quick to believe it and far too quick to 
repeat it, and it grows as only an evil 
rumor can. I’m talking about Luella 
Bradley.” 

There was a definite separation 
among the women. Two camps were 
at once established. A few murmurs 
arose, and a sharp voice quickly stifled. 
Miss Perkins spoke with what she 
wished to appear as righteous indig- 
nation. 

“T suppose we’ve got a right to our 
opinions,” she said tartly. 

Mrs. Wilson regarded her with an 
expression of definite interest, and re- 
plied coolly. 

“Yes, Emma,” she said, “but before 
we say very much, it’s a good plan to 
know what we're talking about.” She 
lifted from the table a Bible that had 
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done service for a generation of prayer 
meetings. “Here’s.the Book men take 
their oath upon,” she said. “If any- 
body in this room knows anything 
against Luella Bradley, let her come 
forward and take the oath and tell us 
what she knows.” 

An intense silence fell upon the room. 
The rustling ceased and whispers died 
away. Through the open window came 
the scent of lilac bloom. Sophia Street 
sat on the organ stool with a half- 
frightened, “ half-defiant look on her 
girl’s face. She felt that she could 
never love and admire any one as much 
as she did Mrs, Wilson. 

“I’m going to stop and see Luella 
on my way home,” she thought. 

She stared at the women who had 
been gossiping, stared at them until 
they dropped their eyes before her 
questioning, contemptuous gaze. Mrs. 
Wilson stood waiting. It seemed as 
if the silence pressed upon them until 
it was pain. A light wind blew a sheet 
of music from the top of the little 
organ, and it seemed like sacrilege. 
Mrs. Wilson held out the Book to them, 
but no one moved. 

The tension had become quite un- 
endurable when there came a sound of 
heavy footsteps in the hall. The door 
was thrust open abruptly, and Ned 
Cross stood facing them, a strong man 
in his anger. As his eyes met Mrs, 
Wilson’s, he paused briefly. He stood 
looking at her. 

“You're. all right,” he said. His 
voice sounded rough and unnatural. 
He turned to the group of women who 
sat trembling with the unwonted ex- 
citement of the hour. “I’ve got a word 
to say to you,” he said. 

Sophia Street leaned forward. He 
was choking with emotion, and, for the 
instant, could not speak further. So- 


phia’s high, clear voice seemed to cut 
the atmosphere of the room. 
“There are some that need it, Ned,” 
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she said, “but some of us are standing 
by Luella.” 

“Tmpudence!”’ muttered Mrs. Mar- 
tin. Ned Cross looked at the slim, 
pert creature perched on the organ stool. 
Perhaps there was a touch>ef impu- 
dence about Sophia, for there often is 
in youth, but suddenly he saw the 
woman in her, and his eyes grew soft 
and his voice a shade less harsh. 

“I’ve got a story to tell every one, 
Sophia,” he said. “Not but what I 
thank you from my heart.” 

Mrs. Wilson touched his arm gently. 
“Tell us, Ned,” she said. ‘What is 
it?” And her quiet voice restored order 
among them: 

“You'll remember my little sister, 
Nora?” said Ned. “Ah, yes!~ I know 
you pious gossips haven’t forgotten 
Nora. She gave you a bit of food, she 
did, poor child!” 

He choked again, and could not 
speak, and Mrs. Wilson touched his 
arm again, brushing his coat sleeve 
gently. 

“And have you heard from Nora, 
Ned?” she asked, “I’m very glad to 
hear that.” 

“You were good to her,” the man 
said passionately. “You gave her a 
decent word when all the rest refused 
to look at her—a motherless child and 
pretty and mad for pleasure!” He 
turned to the other women again. 

“T’ll tell you about Nora,” he said. 
“Three nights ago she came back home, 
a broken, weary, dying thing—alone. 
She didn’t bring the dreams she took 
away with her. I was over Milton way, 
at work for Hollister. I’d be there yet 
if Luella hadn’t sent for me. Luella 
had been down to Mrs. Peters with 
some embroidery she’d done for the 
baby’s dresses, and, coming home, she 
saw poor Nora creeping along in the 
rain, all sick and frightened and alone.” 
The man’s voice broke again, but he 
recovered quickly, and went on. 
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“Luella and I had quarreled,” he 
said, “as you all know. I was a fool! 
It was my fault.” He repeated the 
assertion sharply. “It was all my 
fault,” he said. “Luella knew where I 
kept my door key—many’s the time 
we'd joked about it—so she found it, 
and she took poor Nora in, and day 
and night she’s cared for her with only 
Doctor Hills and Mr. Wyndam know- 
ing, because Nora couldn’t bear to have 
you Christian ladies know that she’d 
come back! She couldn’t meet your 
piety, you see! Your prayer meetings 
are not for such as her!” 

“Ned!” Mrs. Wilson reproved him 
gently. 

“T don't mean you,” said Ned again. 
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“Coming home, she saw poor Nora creeping along in the rain, all sick and frightened and alone.” 





“IT know there are some of you who 
don’t believe the lies the others tell.” 

“There’s lots don’t believe them,” re- 
marked Sophia from the organ stool. 
This was Sophia’s first experience in 
speaking in meeting, and she was rather 
enjoying herself. “Lots,” she repeated, 
“and those that do are old cats not 
worth bothering about.” 

“If she was my child,” said Mrs. 
Martin, “I’d spank her!” 

Ned turned from them all wearily. 
“Tt’s all over now,” he said.. “Nora 
died at noon to-day, with Luella kneel- 
ing by her bed and holding her hand 
and praying for her—not’ such prayers 
as you have here!” His eyes were set 
in deep, black circles, and they blazed 
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at the women. His voice dropped to a 
softer tone. “Luella remembered that 
Nora loved lilacs, and she’s covered 
her with them. You can go and. see 
her now if you want to. She won’t 
mind having you stare at her—all cov- 
ered up with lilacs!” 

Mrs. Wyndam was young and in- 
experienced. She often said that she 
wasn’t a really good minister’s wife be- 
cause she didn’t know just what was 
expected of her. 
prised when she heard her own voice 
now. She had slipped forward on her 
knees. She was looking directly into 
Ned Cross’ face. 

“We haven’t had any prayers yet,” 
she said, “but we’re going to.” And 
she bent her head and prayed. 

For kinder hearts, she prayed, for 
wider sympathies, for fuller under- 
standing, for patience and for toler- 
ance, for simple human virtues good 
for simple human needs. She lost her- 
self in very earnestness of prayer, and 
at last there was a sound of sobbing 
in the room, and Ned Cross’ proud and 
angry head was bent with other heads. 
“And forgive us our trespasses,” said 


She was a little sur-— 
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Mrs. Wyndam, “as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” 

Then clear upon the silence in the 
room came suddenly from the lilac bush 
outside an oriole’s song, the first one of 
the year. They all listened with held 
breath until the last note died away, ° 
and then old Mrs. Davis came forward 
a little and held out her hand. 

“T hope you'll ask me to your wed- 
ding, Ned,” she said. 

“We will close our meeting,” said 
Mrs. Lemuel Wilson, “by singing ‘Blest 
Be the Tie that Binds.’ I don’t know 
the number, but if we don’t know the 
words without the book, it’s time we 
learned them. Can you play it, So- 
phia ?” 

Sophia struck the opening note, and 
they all began singing bravely, but as 
the meaning of the old hymn, grown 
meaningless through long, indifferent 
familiarity, came fully into hearts new 
wakened to the cry of human need, 
voices broke here and there and were 
still, until, at the last, only Sophia 
Street’s clear, high girl’s voice carried 
the strain. 





The Hospital 
Not empty—for these old gray walls inclose 
A population softly clad, soft laid; 
Not silent—there are moans and prayers half prayed 
For sounds, but so aloof from all that flows 
Full tide about it, as the city goes 
Its roaring way! Those things which lately made 
My world are banished, thrust outside and stayed. 
Yet do I make new friendships with Repose 
And Peace, those two who shun the world’s harsh press. 
Cool, bare above me is the ceiling bent; 
Soft slip the hours, through which my thoughts may stray 
To things long pushed aside in heedlessness, 
That soothe me as He once was soothed Who went 
Apart into a desert place to pray. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


T was noon of a hot June day when 
Kate Wallace closed the door of 
the office in which she was assistant 

bookkeeper and ran down the stairs 
leading to the ground floor of the build- 
ing. The distance between the foot of 
the staircase and the main exit was 
short, and the sun blazed down through 
the wide doorway and over the figure 
of a woman who stood leaning against 
the lintel, watching, as if expecting 
some one, the people who entered. 

She might have been thirty years old, 
and her face had perhaps been attrac- 
tive in early youth, but the skin, once 
fair, was now of a uniform muddiness, 
the blue eyes faded and sad, and the 
abundant light hair twisted into a care- 
less knot. Her dress was poor, and 
the girl who passed her guessed casually 
that she was the wife of some workman 
employed near by who had appointed 
this meeting place with her. 

When the brisk little bookkeeper re- 
turned an hour later, the woman still 
occupied the same position and _ still 
scanned eagerly the faces of those en- 
tering the. building, but the sadness of 
her face was now intensified by physi- 
cal weariness, and the down-pouring 
sun rays had flushed her cheeks to a 
feverish red. Kate passed her again 
and slowly ascended the stairs. 

“It’s a shame,” she thought, as she 
mounted, “to keep a woman waiting 
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in a place like that for a whole hour. 
Probably her husband is drinking his 
beer in a cool saloon around the corner 
while she waits for him, and fries.” 
Then she nodded to an acquaintance, 
opened the office door, and soon forgot 
the woman in the distraction of a quad- 
ruple row of figures. 

When the hands of the office clock 
pointed to four, she made a little flour- 
ish at the bottom of her last invoice, 
added it to the heap of those already 
completed, and, going over to the book- 
keeper’s desk, stood beside it until he 
reached the top of a line. Then she 
said: 

“Can I do anything more to help you, 
Mr. Bryce?” 

The young man made a memorandum 
on a pad before he turned a smiling 
face to her. 

“No, Miss Wallace. I think you are 
through for the day. Go out, and have 
a good time.” 

“Good night, then,” said the girl, and 
descended the stairs once more. 

She did not run as she had done in 
the morning. The day had been op- 
pressively hot, and she felt tired and 
homesick, though, country-bred and or- 
phaned, home was now little more than 
a name to her. She had experienced 
but one year of city life, and had not 
yet grown used to the shoulder-to- 
shoulder proximity of Want and Wealth 
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that met her at every turn. She used 
to say to herself that she hoped she 
never would grow used to it; that while 
she had a coin left in her purse not 
actually needed for her own simple liv- 
ing, she hoped she would always give 
it to the wretched beggar who prayed 
to her, though more sensible and ex- 
perienced people told her the donation 
did more evil than good. 

Even as the thought recurred, her 
eyes fell upon the woman whom she 
had passed twice before that day. She 
was sitting on the lowest step of the 
stair, her elbows on her knees, her head 
bowed, her attitude one of utter dejec- 
tion and weariness. Instinctively Kate 
moved toward the crouching figure. 

“Can I do anything? I mean 
The woman did not look like a beggar, 
and Kate hesitated. “I noticed you 
here before to-day. Were you waiting 
for some one?” 

The woman looked up with tired, 
hopeless eyes. 

“I’ve been waiting since eleven this 
morning,” she said, in a voice as dull 
as her look. “I’m waiting for John 
Pemberton.” 

Kate took a step backward, her face 
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flushing. ‘Who?” she asked. 
“John Pemberton,” repeated the 
woman. 


Kate drew herself together sharply. 

“Is he your husband—this person you 
are waiting for?” she asked. 

“No, no,” said the woman im- 
patiently. “I never saw him in my life. 
It’s John Pemberton. I have the ad- 
dress on this paper.” 

She took from her pocket a soiled 
envelope and handed it to her ques- 


tioner. On it was written: 
John Pemberton, No. 11, Commercial 
Building. 


The girl turned the paper over in 
her hands slowly. Then she said: 
Why don’t 


“T know this gentleman. 
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you go into his office and speak to him, 
instead of waiting here?” 

“T. have been in four times,” an- 
swered the other, “but they always say . 
he is not in yet, and now I’m thinking 
perhaps he’ll not be in at all to-day; 
and I must see him, I can’t go back 
to Dick without seeing him.” 

“Who is Dick?” asked the girl. 

“My husband,” answered the woman, 
“and he’s sick. I don’t think he’ll get 
any better. And he said I must see 
John Pemberton and give him a mes- 
sage. I can’t come in again, for I can’t 
leave Dick, and if I go back without 
giving the message, he’ll worry him- 
self into a fever. He may be worse 
now, and me not there.” 

The intonation of the speaker’s voice 
remained the same, but her eyes slowly 
filled and her face looked drawn and 
haggard with anxiety. Kate’s quick 
sympathy rose. 

“You wait here,” she said, “and I'll 
find out when Mr. Pemberton will be 
in or where he is to be found.” 

She went briskly down the corridor 
and opened the door of No. 11. It 
admitted her to a small room in 
which a clerk sat writing at a desk. 

“Is Mr. Pemberton in?” asked Kate. 

“In the next room,” answered the 
man. “Shall I call him?” 

But before she could reply, the inner 
door opened, and a man appeared at it. 

“Won't you come in, Miss Wallace?” 
he said. 

Kate accepted the invitation, and, 
when he had closed the door, he stood 
looking down at her with eyes that took 
pleasurable note of every detail of her 
bright face, trim figure, and neat dress. 
He was a man slightly above middle 
height and approaching middle age. 
The dark hair had a sprinkling of gray, 
and there were hard lines about the 
eyes and mouth, but the face, not al- 
together agreeable in repose, was lit 
now by an expression of half-amused 
surprise, and the gray eyes were gentle, 
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“I have been waiting since eleven this morning,” she said, in a voice as dull as her lovk 
“I'm waiting for John Pemberton.” 


“Is it possible that anything short 
of strong ropes has dragged this young 
lady into my den?” 

With a blush, the girl drew away the 
hand he was holding in both his and 
put it behind her, a touch of coquet- 
tishness in her upward glance. 

“You may be sure I did not come in 
just for—silliness. But, oh, John, 
there’s a poor woman has been waiting 
out there in the hall this whole day to 


see you, and that man‘of yours has 
kept saying you were out. I suppose 
he thought she was a beggar, but she’s 
not. Her husband is dying, and she 
says she has a message from him that 
she must give you, and she has come 
ever so far, and is afraid he may be 
worse, and she has had nothing to eat 
ali day, and looks half dead. It’s 
dreadful! Why didn’t the man let you 
know she was there?” 
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As she spoke, her listener’s’ face 
changed from its look of pleasure to 
one of hard repression. 

“Did she tell you her name?” he 
asked, 

“No. 
is Dick. 


Only that her husband’s name 
But I’m sure she doesn’t want 
to beg. She doesn’t seem that kind of 
person, Oh,” she added, a little fright- 
ened, “I hope I haven’t been interfer- 
ing, but I felt so sorry for the poor 
thing. Won't you let me go out and 
tell her that you will see her now?” 

“T will speak to her,” said Pember- 
ton. He took his hat as he spoke, but 
turned before putting it on. 

“Kate,” he said, “you’re not sorry 
for what you promised me the other 
night ?” , 

The girl flushed scarlet. “Sorry?” 
she said, in a low voice. “Oh, no. Why 
should you think so?” 

“T didn’t think so,” he answered, “but 
I wanted to hear you say that. Now 
that you have said it, give me a kiss, 
dear, to make me feel sure that it is 
true.” 

He put his arm about her as he 
spoke, and, although she glanced nerv- 
ously at door and window as if expect- 
ing a head to appear at one of them, 
kissed her*gently on the lips. Then he 
opened the door, and they went through 
the outer room into the corridor. 

As they reached the*woman, stand- 
ing where Kate had left her, Kate said: 
“This is Mr. Pemberton,” and the face 
of the weary creature brightened at the 
words. 

“T’ll speak to you in a moment,” 
Pemberton said, and passed on with his 
companion to the steps leading to the 
street. 

“You must be at home this evening,” 
he said, as she descended. 

“When am I ever away from home?” 
she asked. 

“That’s true; but this evening I have 
tickets for that pet fiddler of yours, and 
you must be ready to go hear him.” 
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“How good you are!” said the girl, 
turning a bright face up to him. “You 
always remember what I like.” 

“Be sure you don’t keep me waiting, 
then,” he warned her. “I'll come at 
eight o’clock.” 

She nodded, smiling, and turned 
toward the depot from which a train 
would convey her to the suburb where 
she rented the room she called “home.” 
At Riverdale her boarding house was 
but a few minutes’ walk from the sta- 
tion. She passed along the street, very 
quiet after the noisy rush of the city, 
and, coming to the little stream from 
which the suburb took its name, paused 
on the bridge and looked down into the 
water. The depression that had been 
upon her when she had left the office 
crept back, and she leaned upon the 
rail, watching listlessly the water trick- 
ling over the stones below. Then she 
raised her eyes to a ragged line of hills 
whose tops stood gut against the sky. 
Heavy clouds were beginning tv roll 
up, threatening: a storm, but the girl 
did not notice them. Presently she 
spoke in a whisper, as if to the rough 
crags upon which her eyes were fixed. 
“I’m frightened,” she said, “I’m fright- 
ened; and I’m all alone.” 

By the time she had reached home 
and changed her dress for one suitable 
to go to the concert in, it was time for 
the boarding-house dinner, and, after 
the meal was over, she took a book 
and went downstairs to a small sitting 
room at the left of the entrance door. 
This room had a window opening down 
to the floor and upon a balcony raised 
a couple of feet from the level of the 
street and partly covered by vines. Out 
there she brought a low chair, and di- 
vided her attention between her book 
and the occasional passers-by. 

The clouds were coming up slowly, 
causing the evening darkness to close 
in earlier than usual, and she began to 
think that a wet night might cause her 
to miss the concert, after all. Time 














slipped by until it was too dark to dis- 
tinguish the printed words, and, sud- 
denly conscious of the hour, Kate 
sprang up and hurried to her room to 
put on hat and gloves. As she was 
doing so, there was a ring at the street 
door, and presently a knock at her own. 

“T’'ll be down immediately,” she 
called, and a moment later opened the 
door of the sitting room, saying, as she 
did so: 

“Tt’s you who are late this time.” 

Then she stood still, in glad-eyed as- 
tonishment, for, standing before the 
evergreen-filled grate, holding his hat 
and looking not altogether at ease, was 
Mr. Edward Bryce, whom she had left 
some four hours earlier toiling up pyra- 
mid after pyramid of figures. 


When John Pemberton turned back 
to meet the woman who had waited so 
many hours to see him, he did so with 
a sense of bra¢ing himself for what was 
before him. He had not been inten- 
tionally cruel in so long denying her an 
interview. On the occasion of her first 
inquiry he had really been out, and 
when his man informed him that a 
woman giving her name as Mrs. Slocum 
had called, he had replied, on a mo- 
nentary impulse of repulsion toward 
all who bore that name: “If she calls 
again, say I am out.” On each suc- 
ceeding inquiry this answer had been 
repeated by the clerk, with increasing 
sharpness, while its author, unconscious 
of its repetition, felt more than one 
twinge of remorse or apprehension re- 
garding his own hastiness, yet felt it 
impossible to admit any knowledge of 
the woman’s name or business by mak- 
ing further reference to the matter. 

The tired woman, at last confronted 
by the person she had sought so long, 
was trembling with excitement, and her 
voice choked as she said: 

“You know my name, Mr. Pember- 
ton. You know my husband.” 
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“Who did you say your husband 
was?” asked Pemberton. 

“Richard Slocum, sir. Surely you 
haven’t forgotten him? He said he 
knew yeu well a while ago, and that 
you’d come to see him, now he’s sick. 
There’s something he has to tell you, 
Mr. Pemberton. I don’t know what it 
is, but he says he must tell you before 
he dies, and he hasn’t many more days 
to live. He’s got the consumption, sir. 

“We've been going about from place 
to place, because first he’d think one 
place would do him good, and then an- 
other, till I’m wore vut; and then, all 
of a sudden, he gave out about a week 
ago, and said it was no use trying to get 
well any more, and he must get here 
and see you before he died. I tried to 
persuade him against the journey, but 
it was no use, he was so set on it; and 
we got to Beavertown, and there we’ve 
been for four days, me nursing him, 
and not knowing when he’d go off. 
And itnen, yesterday, he was a little 
better, and he says to me that I must 
find you and get you to come to him 
and hear what he has to say. So this 
morning I got the lady we're stopping 
with to look after him, and came in to 
the city, and have been waiting for you 
since eleven o’clock.” 

“How did you know my address?” 
asked Pemberton. 

“Dick knew it, sir. He got it out 
of a letter, and wrote it on this en- 
velope and gave it to me before he got 
so bad.” 

“Then you are stopping in Beaver- 
town now, and your husband wants 
me to go out there and see him?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s what he wants, and 
it seems as if he couldn’t rest till he 
sees you.” 

“T could go out to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Pemberton slowly. 

“To-night, Mr. Pemberton. He’s a 
very sick man, and there’s no telling 
what may happen any time. Couldn’t 
you come to-night, sir?” 
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Pemberton drew his watch from his 
pocket, and consulted it. His expres- 
sion was unmoved, but thoughts. long 
silenced and buried beneath years of 
new associations and interests were 
crowding out of their graves. He 
crushed them back, and forced himself 
to calculate. Half past four. By has- 
tening his dinner hour, he: could catch 
the train at six-thirty that would bring 
him into Beavertown at seven. Beaver- 
town was but a station beyond River- 
dale. The interview with so sick a 
man as Dick Slocum could be nothing 
but a short one, and he could be back 
in Riverdale at eight as he had prom- 
ised Kate. He stared so long at the 
face of the watch that the woman made 
a movement of nervous impatience, and 
he looked up. 

“Very well, then,” he said. 
there about seven o’clock.” 

He made a note of the address she 
gave him, and Mrs. Slocum hurried off 
in the direction Kate Wallace had taken 
a short time before. 

The man turned back to his office, 
and, passing through the outer room, 
said: 

“You needn’t wait, Frank. I'll close 
up at five. I have some letters to 
write.” 

But when he heard the outer door 
close and the whistle of his clerk on 
the staircase, he still sat before his desk 
without lifting his pen. 

Presently he unlocked a small drawer 
beneath the pigeonholes, and took from 
it a package of letters, perhaps half 
a dozen. The headings of the sheets 
as he lifted them showed dates run- 
ning back ten and fifteen years; none 
were more recent than five years back. 
They were written in a woman’s hand. 

Pemberton did not read any of them 
through. He glanced at the first page 
of one, two, three of them; then, let- 
ting them lie upon the desk, stared out 
of the window toward which he turned 
his revolving chair. It looked upon a 
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blank, whitewashed wall, and what 
John Pemberton saw as he stared 
through the dingy glass, it would have 
been hard to guess from his face, but 
when, at the end of a quarter of an 
hour, he rose, the lines about his mouth 
looked deeper. Going to the grate, he 
laid the letters in it, placed a match 
against them, and watched them as they 
burned. 

At six-thirty he was on the subur- 
ban train, and in fifteen minutes whirled 
into the Riverdale depot. He glanced 
from the window as the train slid out 
again, catching a glimpse between two 
hills of a street below the level of the 
railway track where stood the house 
wherein Kate Wallace lived. 

“Beaverton,” called the brakeman, 
and the passengers poured out upon 
the platform. 

No. 47 Perry Street was in a row 
of shabby houses displaying cards an- 
nouncing that “rooms” could be .ob- 
tained within. His knock brought a 
woman to the door, who said: 

“Oh, you’re Mr. Pemberton? You’re 
to walk right upstairs. Third floor. 
First door on the landing.” 

The stairs were uncarpeted, and there 
seemed nothing to breathe in the nar- 
row, windowless passages. The first 
door on the third floor stood open, 
and from a window in the room the 
evening light fell across the landing. 
As Pemberton paused in the doorway, 
Mrs. Slocum rose from a chair beside 
the bed and tiptoed across the floor. 

“He was awful bad while I was 
gone,” she whispered, closing the door 
softly behind her and immediatély en- 
gulfing their figures in almost total 
darkness, “but he’s asleep now, and 
he’s generally better when he wakes 
up natural, but I wouldn’t like to wake 
him.” She hesitated, then said: “You 
ain’t in a great hurry, are you, Mr. 
Pemberton ?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. 
downstairs ?” 


“Shall I wait 











“IT was thinking,” said the woman, 
“that if you wouldn’t mind stepping in 
and sitting beside him—he won't sleep 
long—I’ll just step down and get a 
cup of tea and you can call if you 
want me. I copldn’t leave him since 
I came in,” she added. 

“Very well,” Pemberton answered, 
and, treading as lightly as he could, 
he followed her into the room and sat 
down in a big wooden rocker beside 
the sleeper’s bed. 

He heard the woman’s soft-shod feet 
creeping down the stairs, and then for 
the first time looked intently at the 
face on the pillow. The man lay with 
arms flung out at either side, head and 
shoulders raised high to render breath- 
ing as easy as possible. The features 
were of unusual regularity, and the skin 
of a delicacy that showed the fever 
spots on his cheeks like flames. His 
light-brown hair, fading to gray, was 
thin about the temples, but in spite 
of that he looked the junior of the 
man beside him. The parched lips, 
open to emit the short and gasping 
breath, showed teeth almost faultless, 
and a flickering smile wavered about 
the mouth for an instant, giving a won- 
derfully sweet expression to the wasted 
face. 

Pemberton leaned forward, his el- 
bows on his knees, scanning the sleep- 
ing face and noting the helpless weak- 
ness displayed in every languid line 
under the thin covering. 

“Poor Dick!” he said audibly, and 
then, at the sound of his own voice, 
threw himself back,. frowning. 

His eyes wandered about the room. 
Against the wall at his right was a 
chest of drawers on which stood some 
medicine bottles, a clock, and a small 
oil lamp. On a deal table at the other 
side of the bed stood a box some three 
feet in length, the cover partly off, 
apparently containing some sort of 
game to be played with gayly colored 
pegs and metal rings. It looked 
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strangely out of place in that death 
chamber. Two smaller boxes, both 
covered, stood on the same table. Pem- 
berton’s glance rested on the outfit. 

“The old thing,” he thought, “in a 
new farny.” 

There was little else in the room—a 
washstand, some clothing hanging 
against the wall, a threadbare rug be- 
side the bed. The visitor’s eyes moved 
from one object to another; then, lean- 
ing his head against the high chair 
back, he watched through the window 
the lights of the distant city twinkle 
out in the fading light. Black clouds 
had crept up over the sky, blotting out 
the setting sun, and the room was grow- 
ing dark. 

“Jack,” said a husky voice. 

Turning his head quickly, Pember- 
ton saw the sick man looking quietly 
at him, and took the thin, outstretched 
hand in his. The eyes, of a bright 
blue, looked cavernously large in their 
sunken sockets, but the boyish light in 
them, like the expression of the mouth. 
contradicted the evidences of middle age 
given by the lined brow and whitening 
hair. 

“I’m sorry to see you so sick, Dick,” 
said Pemberton, leaning toward him 
and pressing the thin fingers. 

“Yes, I’m sick,” returned the other. 
and then lay looking at him through the 
gathering shadows without offering any 
other reason for having so craved the 
presence of his old friend. To Pem- 
berton, unused in his self-engrossed 
life to the sight of sickness and death. 
it seemed for the moment enough, and 
he felt a real thrill of sorrow for this 
man whom he had once loved. 

“T’m glad you sent for me,” he said. 
“T wouldn’t have liked you to be so near 
and not see you. By the way,” he 
added, smiling, “I didn’t know you were 
married, Dick, until your wife called 
on me.” 

“I was married five years ago,” said 
“Poor Mary! She took a 
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“I suppose you’ve not been able to make any provision for your wife's future,” he said. 


bad contract on her hands when she 
married me, but she never complains.” 

He waited a moment for breath. 
“She took care of me when I had the 
first of these hemorrhages, and when 
I got well I knew my only chance was 
to have her around always. So we 
were married, and a hard life she has 
had ever since, poor girl!” 

“You’ve always stuck to the same 
line of business, I suppose?” asked 
Pemberton, with a glance at the boxes 
on the table. 

“One way or another, yes,” answered 
the other, “but it’s been straight, Jack, 


as straight as a string ever since I 
married her. She hated the cards, 
though, and got me to promise to give 
that up before we were married. She 
didn’t mind the outdoor games for fairs 
and circuses and that sort of thing. 
Said. she supposed people had to be 
amused, same as they had to eat. But 
what she couldn’t understand was that 
people would rather be fooled than eat ; 
and when it came to playing all those 
games on Sunday-school principles, the 
crowds dropped off, and the profits, 
too, and then my lungs gave out and 
I couldn’t do the barking and had to 
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hire a man to do it for me. It’s been 
pretty hard to make it a go at all this 
last year. But Mary’s got her princi- 
ples intact, and feels easy in her mind 
about my soul. That’s something, any- 
way.” 

He laughed hoarsely, ending in a 
hardly suppressed fit of coughing, and 
a struggle for breath. 

“I always try to keep it back,” he 
gasped presently, alluding to the cough. 
“It knocks me all to pieces when I let 
it go.” 

Watching him as he lay, weak and 
panting after the paroxysm, Pember- 
ton felt relief mixing with his commis- 
eration. Here, then, was the cause of 
Slocum’s anxiety to see him before. the 
end came. The faithful, loving woman, 
beneath her husband in education, how- 
ever far above him in morals, would 
be left penniless and alone. If Dick 
wanted financial aid for his widow, she 
should have it gladly, and he should 
not be put to the pain of asking for 
it, either. After all, what had he, 
Pemberton, been afraid of? 

“I suppose you’ve not been able to 
make any provision for your wife’s 
future,” he said. 

Dick shook his head, 
barely visible in the dusk. 

“If it will make you feel any easier,” 
said the other, leaning forward again, 
and touching the sick man’s hand, “to 
know that she will have a friend, you 
can count on me. I'll do all I can for 
her.” 

“Oh, no,” said Dick. “At least I'll 
be glad to think you'll be friendly to 
her, but it wasn’t that I wanted to see 
you about. Oh, Mary’ll be all right. 
She’ll go back to her folks. No, it 
was something else. I wanted to tell 
you something.” He moved uneasily, 
then said in a husky whisper: “I had 
a letter from her about a month ago.” 

Pemberton’s figure grew rigid, and 
he grasped the arms of his chair with 
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a violence that made the muscles of 
his hands stand out in cords, 

“From whom?” he demanded, his 
voice hard and ringing in the little 
room. 

“Hush!” said the other in a choking 
voice. ‘From Lizzie.” 

In the silence that followed between 
the two men the little clock ticked ten 
or a dozen times before Pemberton 
struck the broad wooden arm of his 
chair with his closed fist. 

“Then you lied,” he cried fiercély, 
“when you wrote me three years ago 
that she was dead.” 

“No, Jack; no!” gasped the other, 
choking with the rising cough his ex- 
citement induced. “Before God z 

He sat up erect, a swaying, ghastly 
figure in the gloom, the clutch of his 
awful malady strangling in his throat 
whatever words he would have uttered. 
Mrs. Slocum hurried into the room 
with a frightened cry and stumbled 
against Pemberton, who had sprung to 
his feet and was standing at a little dis- 
tance from the bed. 

“Oh, Dick, my darling!’ she moaned, 
and took the white, struggling form in 
her arms. “Light the lamp!” she com- 
manded, and with shaking hands Pem- 
berton managed to remove the chim- 
ney from the lamp and to strike a 
light. As he did sd, he caught sight 
of his own face in the mirror over 
the bureau. So white it was and 
changed that he gazed at it an instant 
without recognizing his own reflection. 

When they could again see one an- 
other, and Dick lay, coughing terribly, 
supported on his wife’s breast, Pem- 
berton stepped to the window, and 
stood looking out into the night. He 
could not think. His mind had not 
taken in what Dick had said. It could 
not be true. Slocum had lied. It was 
no new thing for him. Men did not 
usually speak falsely on their death- 
beds, he had heard, but here was clear 
proof that the general belief was wrong. 
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What was that? Eight o’clock strik- 
ing? Why,*how long he had been 
here! Kate must be waiting for him 
—and she would wonder at his delay. 
He could see her sitting in the ugly 
parlor in her girlish finery—the pretty 
summer dress, the airy hat that he had 
praised when she had first worn it, the 
dainty little gloves and shoes. A dash 
of rain struck the glass before him, 
and a few drops were flung in his face 
from the open window. He closed the 
casement mechanically. There was a 
flash of lightning and a rumble of thun- 
der. That was well. Kate would think 
the storm had detained him. She would 
not expect him now until the shower 
was past, and he would be with her 
then. 

Why, what a madman he was! This 
thing that Dick had said—if it was 
true—— But it was not true. Had 
not Dick himself written most circum- 
stantially three years ago that she was 
dead? Now he said that but a month 
ago he had had a letter from her. The 
thing was false on the face of it. 
Then, when he had accused Dick of 
lying, Dick had sworn, was swearing 
when that cursed cough had stopped his 
breath, that he had not lied. According 
to Slocum’s own showing, therefore, she 
was dead, and this letter that he 
claimed to have received must be some 
old, long-delayed letter that had been 
years in reaching its destination. That 
was it, of course. It told some detail 
of her past life that Dick, with the mor- 
bid conscience of a dying man, thought 
it his duty to reveal. He was sorry 
he had spoken so sharply to Dick. 
Poor fellow! There was no depth of 
evil in him, and he had always loved 
her. 

Pemberton turned toward the bed- 
side once more, and stood watching the 
wife, the weariness of her face burned 
up in its terrified love, soothing the 
exhausted man in her arms, who pres- 
ently motioned her to lay him back on 
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the pillows and leave him again with 
his visitor 


II. 


Pemberton sat down again by the 
bed. So sure he was of the truth of 
the conclusion he had reached that he 
felt there was need of few words, but 
he must ascertain positively its correct- 
ness even at flie risk of further injury 
to the invalid. Then Dick told his 
story, uninterrupted this time except 
by the pauses occasioned by his own 
weakness. 

“When I wrote you three years 
ago,” he began, his voice coming in 
hoarse, uncertain gasps to the listener’s 
ears, “I inclosed a letter that purported 
to come from a nurse in a London hos- 
pital, as well as a note from Lizzie 
herself. The nurse, as you remember. 
said that Lizzie could not live more 
than a few weeks and was in need of 
money for comforts that would make 
her last days bearable. She told of 
her penniless and helpless condition, 
and said that whatever sins she had 
committed in the past, that was not the 
time to remember them. 

“Lizzie’s own note said that she was 
ashamed to be dependent on strangers 
when she had a husband and brother 
who were able, if not willing, to assist 
her. She said she would soon cease 
to be an annoyance to either of us, 
and reminded us that our lives would 
as ill bear looking into as her own 
Both letters were written on the paper 
of a well-known London hospital, anc 
I did not doubt the genuineness of 
either. 

“At the time they came, I was hav- 
ing one of the hardest runs of luck I 
ever struck, but if I could have scared 
up a hundred dollars from any source, 
I would have sent it to her. I couldn’t 


forget the years when she and I had 
played it together, and played it in 
better luck than I have ever known 
since. She was as clever again as I 

















was, besides her good looks. Well, 
when I sent the letter on to you, and 
you sent me back the money, I for- 
warded every cent to her, to the care 
of this nurse, and about a month-later 
another letter came saying that Lizzie 
was dead and that five pounds were 
owing on the funeral expenses. I 
didn’t think it would hurt the under- 
taker any to stand that loss, but I 
wrote you that it was all over with 
her, and couldn’t help feeling that it 
was best so.” 

He feebly groped. about under the 
pillows; then, drawing something out, 
he went on: 

“I never heard another word until 
about a month ago, when [ got this 
letter that had been following me about 
from place to place. When I saw the 
writing on the envelope, I didn’t be- 
lieve my eyes, but there’s no doubt it’s 
from Lizzie herself, and she’s in Amer- 
ica. You can read it and see.” 

Pemberton took the letter. The light 
from the little lamp was dim, but if 
the words had ‘been written in flame, 
they would not have been clearer to 
his eyes. The writer said she knew her 
brother would be surprised at hearing 
from her, but as he would see her soon, 
it was time he got used to the idea of 
her being alive. She said she was sorry 
for the deception practiced upon Dick, 
but not that it had resulted in obtaining 
some money from Jack, who certainly 
had a right to do something for her, 
considering everything. 

She had really been ill, she said, and 
when she had come out of the hospital, 
she and the friend with whom she was 
living at the time had been without 
means of support. She had told the 
friend of her connections in America, 
and the friend had suggested this means 
of obtaining money from one or both 
of the men. They had the hospital let- 
ter paper in their possession, and the 
friend had personated the nurse, but 
it had not been her, Lizzie’s, intention 
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to carry the deception farther than the 
first letter. When the money had come 
and was almost spent, the friend had, 
on her own responsibility, written the 
second letter, in hopes of extracting a 
small sum more, but in this she had 
been disappointed. 

When she had told what she had 
done, Lizzie had been angry, but had 
done nothing to set the matter straight, 
thinking it mattered little to them 
whether she was dead or alive. She 
had been prosperous for a year or two; 
then her health had broken down again, 
and at the date of her letter she was 
in New York intending to lose no time 
in looking up her brother and in mak- 
ing a claim upon her husband for the 
support that was hers by right unless 
he could prove that she had forfeited 
that right. He best knew, she said, 
whether, in his respectable life and 
under his new name, he could afford 
to attempt such proof. She said she 
had only recently found out through 
an acquaintance of hers in America 
where and under what name her hus- 
band was living, and she gave his name 
and business address in full. The let- 
ter was signed “Elise Grant.” 

Pemberton read slowly to the end, 
every word engraving itself upon his 
memory. Then, tearing it across and 
across, and crushing the fragments in 
his hand, he resumed the attitude in 
which he had listened to the whole 
story, his arms resting upon the chair, 
his head bent forward, his eyes fixed 
upon the rug at his feet. His lips were 
set and his face deadly pale. 

“You see,” Dick went on, “it’s a 
wonder she has not reached here, and 
she may come any day. It’s not that 
I want to set you against her, Jack. 
It’s just the other way. If I thought 
you could do anything with her—get 
her a little straight again—it would 
make dying easier for me. But I 
couldn’t stand dying and having you 
think that I was in with her in getting 
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that money from you. That was a 
pretty mean trick, and I can’t get over 
it, because she knew I’d care when I 
heard she was dead. And then there 
was another thing. I couldn’t get the 
idea out of my head that you might 
have married again and there might be 
trouble for more people who weren’t 
to blame at all. That was why I 
wanted to see you instead of writing. 
When a fellow has a good wife of his 
own that he wouldn’t want to bring 
trouble on, it makes him think of those 
things.” 

Pemberton spoke for the first time 
since he had sat down, his voice harsh. 
“No, I have not married,” he said. 

“Well, that’s a good thing, anyway,” 
said Dick, with a relieved sigh. 

His visitor rose and stood beside the 
bed. The sick man looked up at him 
wistfully, 

“I wish we had never met you, Jack,’ 
he said. 

“Yes,” answered the other absently. 
“Tt would have been better.” 

He took the hot, trembling hand ex- 
tended to him, held it a moment, then 
went out of the room and down the 
stairs, mechanically answering Mrs. Slo- 
cum’s “Good night” as he passed her 
on the landing. 

Outside it was raining heavily, but 
he walked on, unconscious of it, until 
he struck against a passing umbrella 
and was reminded by the impatient ex- 
clamation of its owner that he, too, car- 
ried one. As he shook out the folds 
and essayed to push up the silk, he re- 
alized that crushed in his left hand 
were the scraps of that letter, every 
word of which he retained in his mind. 
With a savage word he flung the pieces 
in the gutter and strode on, not in the 
direction of the railway, but following 
the footwalk that led to Riverdale. He 
had no distinct intention of going there, 
but he craved rapid motion, and some- 
thing, if it were but the wind and the 
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driving rain, to set his strength against. 
The streets, cleared of traffic by the 
storm, offered little distraction from 
absorbing thought, and soon they might 
have vanished altogether for anything 
he knew, and he, John Pemberton, the 
prosperous man of business, with them. 
With head bent against the rain, his 
memory became a screen upon which 
picture after picture flashed, unfolding 
to the mysic of the wind the story 
of his past. 


A little border town comes first, 
asleep except during the few weeks 
each season when the fine race track 
is open. In the village bank Jack 
Grant is employed, a clear-eyed, athletic 
boy, loving the big outdoors, craving 
action and life, knowing little of 
women. When the horses come, he 
bets with spirit, and, when he loses, 
does it pluckily. In the crowd that 
gathers during the racing season he 
comes across a man some three or four 
years his senior, between whom and 
himself there springs a friendship ot 
which a lingering trace lives lifelong 
in the heart of each. 

His new acquaintance tells him that 
he follows the horses from place to 
place, but that he has been out ot 
health for some time and intends to 
lie off in some quiet place for two or 
three months. His sister will come 
from Chicago and join him in a week 
or so. He and she are rarely sepa- 
rated. Why not here? A cottage at a 
nominal rent is secured, and at it che 
young men of the town soon congre- 
gate. A sunny, happy-go-lucky, hand- 
some fellow is Dick Slocum, and if 
there is always a pack of cards upon 
his table, and if he does handle them 
with a skill that seems little short of 
magic, no one ever detects unfairness 
in his play, and he seldom proposes 
the game himself, although midnight 
rarely finds his little parlor without a 
busy circle around the table. 
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With a single word her husband hurls the package in her face and turns on her companion 


Then a night when young Grant, en- 
tering his new friend’s door, notices an 
unusual air of neatness. A broom-and- 
duster fairy seems to have been at 
work, and across the inner doorway of 
the living room a curtain hangs, screen- 
ing the bedroom from view. Dick 
laughs at his inquiring look, and says 
his sister came last night, and Grant, 
turning, sees the woman who dominates 
his whole future. The boy’s untried 
heart stands still, and then leaps for- 
ward. 

Elise Slocum is a year older than her 
brother, the features almost duplicating 
his, but the vivid blue of Dick’s eyes 
becomes in those of his sister the very 
source from which violets draw their 
color and sapphires their light. The 
lips, more lavishly molded than the 


man’s, are not so quick in laughter, but 
when they do part in a slow smile, the 
light creeps upward, touching cheeks 
and eyes until extinguished in the glory 
of her hair. Her greatest beauty is 
her hair, not red or brown or yellow, 
but all three, coiled in such stately 
masses that the gazer feels glad of the 
strength expressed by the full, straight 
throat. After the boy has seen that 
hair and speculated on its length and 
softness for three successive evenings, 
he feels that to have the right to draw 
it through his hands and brush it with 
his lips would be worth all else that 
life could hold. 

After her arrival the other fellows 
mostly slip away. Her stately beauty 
half scares, and her silent wonder at 
the narrow limits of their experience 
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irritates them. When allusion is made 
to her by outsiders, they wink slyly at 
each other and look volumes of know- 
ingness, but they are uneasy in her 
presence, and soon young Grant is al- 
most the only visitor at the house, 
which is looked at askance by most of 
the little town. 

Dick’s cough is getting better, and 
he spends a good many of his evenings 
out, and talks of moving on. Then 
comes a day when his sister, standing 
with a hand upon the arm of her young 
husband, tells Dick that he must wait 
a little yet, for she and Grant have 
been married that morning—secretly, 
by her desire—and she hopes her 
brother is glad. Dick does not look 
glad. He frowns, and asks his new- 
made brother-in-law if he knows what 
he is about. 

Yes, he knows. He knows that earth 
has rolled away and that just two figures 
occupy the universe—Lizzie’s and his 
own. He knows that Lizzie’s brother is 
his friend, and that, if he were not, he 
would love him still because he is her 
brother. He knows that whereas, be- 
fore, he ate and drank and slept and 
worked and played, and called it “life,” 
he now lives. All this and more he 
knows. So Dick shrugs his shoulders, 
looks at their marriage papers, gives 
Grant’s hand a hearty grasp, and his 
sister’s cheek a hasty kiss, says that 
since they have made their bargain, he 
hopes it may turn out a good one, and 
leaves them. 


If recollection could but stop! If 
the man tramping along in the rain and 
darkness could but blot out all that 
follows! But the reel relentlessly un- 
rolls. 


Next comes the little upper room 
they now call theirs, and she, his wife 
of a week, is seated at the piano he 
has hired for her. The boy—a boy 
still, for he has not yet known shame 
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or pain—lies stretched upon a couch, 
watching her through half-closed eyes, 
and drinking in every note of her thrill- 
ing, low-pitched voice. For, to her 
other charms, Elise Grant adds one that 
she herself rates above ‘all. else that 
she possesses. She has a voice, a rich 
contralto, untrained, but sounding in 
ears unused to the wonderful notes of 
great singers like music scarcely fit for 
earth, 

The velvet sounds roll from her lips, 
filling the little room and drawing a 
dimness to the listener’s eyes. His 
mind reverts with wonder to the young 
men he meets by day and to the women 
whom they think they love. Poor, un- 
colored creatures, with hair that shows 
the tongs as plainly as it shows the 
curl! Good girls, no doubt, good house- 
maids and cooks, but how any man 
can talk with them for long or feel 
any pleasure in their nearness has al- 
ways been a mystery to him. He pities 
the poor fellows, his friends, who do 
not know what life can hold, and does 
—for him. This is life—the lovely 
turn of that perfect throat, the soft 
note stirring chords unfelt before, the 
lips that he may rise and press. 

The singer rises, and, coming toward 
him, sinks upon the rug beside his 
couch, her white skirts billowing about 
her on the floor, one soft hand clasped 
in his upon his breast. 

“You like my voice?” she asks. 

e “I love you—all,” he answers. 

Their eyes, meeting, search deep, his 
in the blue, hers in the gray, and then 
she says: 

“But it needs training. That you'll 
give it, Jack.” 

The’ boy smiles. “It seems to me 
it’s perfect as it is, but if you think 
improvement possible, why, some day, 
when we're rich 4 

She shakes her head: “There’s no 
time to lose. A voice is not like wine. 
It spoils with keeping, and every day 
it is not used it rusts,” 
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“But, dear,” her husband says, catch- 
ing her hand in his and rising on his 
elbow, “we are poor, and singing mas- 
ters don’t work for nothing. The 
don’t work in towns like this at all.” 

“In towns like this? But we'll not 
stay here long. Why, Jack, you don’t 
think fe 

“Here or elsewhere,” her husband in- 
terrupts, “we are not likely to be very 
rich for some time yet to come.” 

The woman draws a long breath; 
then, with his hand in both her own, 
and leaning forward with her eyes on 
his, she says: 

“Did you hear my voice? 
you know that is a’fortune? Do you 
see my face? That is another, on 
the stage. My voice—I myself—are 
riches is 

“That’s true,” he says; but, “No, no, 
no!”-she cries. “You don’t understand 
me at all. You can’t think that I’m 
fitted for cooking, sweeping, darning 
shirts and socks, or even nursing babies, 
which some think a higher form of 
drudgery. I don’t. You call me ‘prin- 
cess,’ ‘music’s voice itself,’ and those 
names mean to me that you have seen 
the artist in me—you, of all the world! 
I’ve always said that, when I married, 
it must bé a man who'd help me climb 
the ladder’ to success, and yet—lI 
couldn’t marry till I loved.” 

Her low voice ceases, trembling, and 
the boy, thrilled by that last word, is 
helpless to explain the bare, cold facts 
that govern their lives. How can he 
talk of penury, how speak of finding 
pleasure in the round of household 
cares, to one who dreams of listening 
to the world’s applause? Yet he tries. 

“All that you say may be true,” he 
says. “Your voice, is wonderful, and 
it may be that it would prove a mine 
of wealth. But, granting all that, where 
do you propose to take it, and how raisé 
the necessary funds?” 

She stoops and lays her lips upon 
his wrist, and the pulse leaping under 
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that long kiss sends the blood racing to 
his heart and back. 

“T knew that I had only to tell you 
what my dearest wish was and you 
would grant it. Dear, we'll go to Italy 
first, and after that—we’ll see. But 
there, I feel I shall succeed. And as 
to money, we must borrow that.” 

“Of whom?” 

“Why, of the bank where you're 
employed. I’m not, thank Heaven, 
that awful thing that calls itself a busi- 
ness woman, but I know that banks 
lend money.” 

“Not to us,” 

“Well, then, don’t ask them. It will 
be the same if you intend to pay it 
back, and will, with interest, some day.” 

Are the words he hears part of some 
confiised dream, or do they fall from 
those sweet lips with eyes above them 
so insistent that to oppose them seems 
impossible? What were those half- 
forgotten things his long-dead mother 
used to teach the boy about the worth 
of honesty and truth? Was that a 
dream, and this reality? 

Into his startled silence her soft voice 
slips, painting with vivid words the 
happy life that will be theirs, skillfully 
touching each responsive chord—his 
youthful love of idleness and sport, his 
longing for adventure which had been, 
until he met her, his keenest desire, his 
instinctive love of beauty for pure 
beauty’s sake, inherited from some 
artist ancestor and heretofore starved. 
And above all else, his passion for her- 
self is fanned to flame by tone and 
look, by word and touch that vibrate 
through his being. 

So she goes on without a hint that 
the old law, “Thou shalt not steal,” 
ever existed, the pauses falling now 


and then filled up, it would seem, by . 


the expression of her lustrous eyes, 
by happy dreams; until, when a pause 
lengthens as if she is waiting to hear 
what he will say, her husband, putting 
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her aside with gentle hands, rises and 
goes out into the night. 


Then a night when, putting aside all 
pretense, they talk it out. And when to 
all her pleadings he returns a miser- 
able, half-persuaded “no,” ~she rises 
hastily, and, letting down the long, rip- 
pling masses of her hair, flings herself 
on a low couch far from him, and turns 
away her face. He watches hgr a mo- 
ment, and then, drawing near, sees the 
great tears.through which her eyes 
shine like blue, reproachful stars. Her 
silken hair falls down, brushing the 
floor beside her, and one thick, bhur- 
nished, copper-colored tress slips down 
across her bosom and white throat. He 
speaks; he tries to touch; but she 
shrinks away, saying: “You don’t love 
me, Jack, or this wouldn’t be such a 
hard thing that I ask.” 

Then, looking down upon all her ap- 
pealing, half-veiled loveliness, and meet- 
ing the upward glance of her great, 
melting, heavy-lidded eyes, he suddenly 
flings honor far away, swearing upon 
his knees, his lips pressed deep first 
in the throbbing whiteness of her breast 
and then upon the triumph of her eyes, 
that she shall have her soul's desire 
though his soul pays for it. 


Night once more. Grant in the 
country bank alone. Before him lies 
an open telegram: 

Detained by serious accident. Open the 
bank as usual at ten. 

Opportunity is quick to meet the pre- 
determined sinner. For a chance like 
this he might have waited twenty years. 
It wants two hours of midnight, and 
at twelve the fast express comes 
through. With twelve hours of safety 
from pursuit, a man might be in New 
York City; then could take his choice 
whether to sail for England or for the 
southern coast of Europe. 

The scrap of yellow paper seems to 
cover all the desk. He pushes it away 


and turns back to his ledger. Eight and 
five are thirteen, eighteen, twenty-four. 
That package of notes that came this 
morning by express contains what rep- 
resents at least five years’ pay, even 
supposing he should get the raise that 
has been slow in coming. Carry two, 
twelve, seventeen and nine are twenty- 
six. But notes are numbered, and can 
soon be traced. No matter; notes it 
must be if at all. 

That column foots up wrong. Be- 
fore he starts up the line again it will 
do no harm to take the package out and 
see the size of it. How the combina- 
tion rattles and the hinges creak! A 
brass band could scarcely make more 
noise. The package is a large one. It 
would make a bulky-looking parcel in 
a coat. Well, it can lie there. It will 
not take long to put it back into the 
safe, and in the meantime foot that 
column up and see where the mistake 
is. What’s that sound? A sharp tap- 
ping at the window glass. A thief, per- 
haps, who sees he is alone. Where’s 
the revolver? No, a footstep goes 
along the street. Some passer trying 
to startle him. Yet what if it were a 
thief? There’s honor among thieves. 
There should be comradeship as well. 


How close the night has grown! 
How his steps echo through the silent 
street, saying to all who wake and hear: 
“Here walks a thief—a thief—a thief!” 
His heart beats out the same word— 
“thief—thief—thief’”—and the old town 
clock takes up the refrain till the last 
one of its eleven strokes sinks into 
stillness. 

There’s a light in the front window. 
Some stranger must be there. He'll 
slip around and enter at the back. If 
Lizzie is alone, well. If not, she must 
make some excuse to rid herself of 
guests, for no time must be lost. The 
back door stands ajar. He steps in 
and tiptoes through the passageway 
and into the small back room that holds 
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Dick’s bed. The lamp in the front 
room is lit, and from each side of the 
dark curtain streams a shaft of light, 
between which he sits down upon the 
cot, sudden sickness creeping over him. 

A voice that he has never heard be- 
fore is speaking, and at first the words 
are without meaning to him. 

“Who supplies the money for this 
scheme, may I inquire? Was your 
flight from me only to join some other 
man—richer or a greater fool?” 

The tone is contemptuous, yet with 
a flicker.of passion in it. The voice 
goes on: 

“You told me once, when this last 
crazy notion seized you, that if you 
could find a man with sense enough to 
comprehend the value of your talent 
and to spend the needful money on it, 
you would be his quite as readily as 
you were mine. No, don’t flash out. 
‘Vere mine, I said. I make no claim 
to present ownership. I only feel some 
curiosity, not unnatural considering 
what was six months ago.” 

The boy’s face, hid from them only 
by the curtain, is rigid as if death it- 
self had frozen it. His whole conscious 


being waits for the answer which 
comes in his wife’s voice: 

“T’ve found the money, for I’ve 
found the man.” 

“And who may he be?” There is 


just a little pause before the question, 
but the answer comes with fiery quick- 
ness: : 

“He is my husband; yes, my hus- 
band! Now, perhaps, you understand 
whether or not I meant all I said the 
day I left you.” 

“And does he know what—pardon 
me—who you were?” 

“He knows what I have told him— 
nothing more, and does what I desire 
—nothing else.” 

“A model husband! And you now 
command that he shall take you abroad, 
fit you for the stage, and humbly watch 
your career; his privilege to pay the 
10 
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bills. A man like this has won your 
—shall I say ‘heart’ ?” 
“Np,” cries the woman fiercely, “not 


my heart. That. you deliberately 
starved to death. Why do you come 
here now? I never asked to be your 


wife. I gave you what you would, only 
asking in return some reflection of my 
love for you. When that failed, I 
begged your help to make me what I 
felt I could become—a singer. But 
you laughed at me and said my vanity 
was past all bounds. ‘My vanity,’ you 
said, when I had thrown my beauty and 
my talent at your feet, satisfied if they 
gained me one kind word. And 
now 

Her voice breaks, and the man goes 
on: 

“And now, when I have followed you 
because I find that, after all, you are 
more necessary to me than I thought, 
you tell me that another man Who 
is this ‘husband’ ?” 

“He is a boy—a fool, perhaps; but 
some day he'll make a man, a better 
man than you will ever be.” 

“He should, indeed, under your 
wifely guidance. Come, Elise, don’t let 
us quarrel. You and I are too deep in 
each other’s confidence to risk breaking 
glass by throwing stones. You know 
that, if I had the money, I would soon 
be quit of this cursed country and that 
you would go with me if any woman 
did. As it is, I came to tell you that 
unless my luck turns back once more 
and runs against me, I mean to go. 
And if you, too, are there, in Milan, 
let us say, who can tell but that——” 

“But what?” 

“We'll meet again. In fact, your 
passage being provided for, what’s 
to prevent a meeting being now 
arranged ?” 

The listener rises, and stands, one 
hand grasping the packet at his breast, 
the other stretched toward the curtain. 
If he could see her face! If he could 
know her to be not wholly false! Was 
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“I’m afraid—not,” said the girl, but there was something in her trembling voice and shin- 
ing, lifted eyes that-to the man she did not see carried his decision. 


all her love a lie? Was every soft 
caress and melting glance and passion- 
ate embrace only the lure with which 
she won these notes? Her voice 
comes : 

“When and where?” 

At the words, eager and hot with 
undeniable import, the curtain is thrust 
back. The woman quails, then flings 
her head defiantly erect. With a single 
word her husband hurls the package 
in her face and turns on her companion, 
who, from the lounging chair in which 
he lies, springs to a distance, throwing 


up his arm in self-defense. In size 
and strength the two men are well 
matched, but at a glance the older sees 
that here he has to do with death unless 
his quickness saves him. The open 
window is behind. With one swift leap 
he’s through it, followed close, but the 
short chase ends where a passing freight 
train, slowed upon a crossing near the 
door, intercepts the path. The fugitive 
leaps across; the pursuer, slipping on 
the flat, swaying car, falls, striking his 
head upon an iron plate, and is carried 
miles before consciousness returns. 














Confusion and despair. The pain- 
ful, limping journey back, to find, in 
the dim morning light, the little house 
deserted, man, woman, and money 
gone. Then flight, and aimless wan- 
dering through country ways. Then 
work again—low, menial work—an- 
other name—the newspaper in which 
he reads his own description and the 
tale how he and she escaped upon the 
midnight train safe with their plunder ; 
how they have been traced to New 
York, where the clew is lost. A man 
and woman thought to be the pair have 
been detained, but it soon is evident 
that the man has little likeness to John 
Grant beyond some similarity in size 
and build. The woman is his wife. 
The matter drops, and other criminals 
step out and make their bow before 
the reading world. 


In another country John Pemberton 
comes into being; a silent, bitter man, 
knowing no friendships, wearing out 
his youth in hard, unceasing toil that 
brings in the course of years its re- 
ward of ease and recognition by the 
business world. During those years, 
echoes from the past reach him from 
time to time. Dick Slocum in his wan- 
dering life finds him accidentally and 
forwards a letter from Lizzie at lengthy 
intervals, for old friendship’s sake not 
betraying to her or any one his where- 
abouts, Finally there comes the wel- 
come news that she is dead. Then he 
feels that life might still hold hope, 
but through the wall of reserve that 
year by year he has built up around 
him, no one has dared to penetrate. 
He stands alone, respected, feared by 
some, by no one loved. So the pic- 
tures cease. 


Still striding on through the rain, 
Pemberton saw. the lights of Riverdale 
close before him and stopped, asking 
himself why he was going there. His 
unconscious battle with the storm had 
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wearied him. The wind ceased its 
half-rhythmic accompaniment to the 
scenes his brain recalled. Crossing a 
bridge, a portion of which was cov- 
ered, he sat down upon a rough bench 
in a corner that the rain had not 
reached. A flash of lightning showed 
the clouds breaking, and the drops fell 
less thickly, He leaned forward, resting 
his head upon his hands. He must 
think this thing out. He must decide. 

Was it only a year ago that Kate 
Wallace had come into his office bear- 
ing some trifling message and leaving 
behind her a memory that had recurred 
to him again and again through the 
day? What was it in het gentle face, 
her quiet little figure, that had touched 
and melted the ice in which his heart 
was bound? He had noted the hour 
at which she took her lunch, and 
planned to lunch at the same place and 
table. It had been easy to reach terms 
of friendliness with the young, solitary 
girl. And how pleased he had been 
to find that she was alone—that in the 
course of a few months he had become 
the nearest friend she had! 

Before asking her to be his wife, he 
had told her some bare facts ‘of his 
past life—that his youth had been over- 
shadowed by a mistaken marriage, 
ended by death which left him free to 
seek the first real happiness of his life. 
He had not lied to her, but had been 
silent beyond such statements as seemed 
necessary. His life here for years had 
been well known and blameless. That 
he was offering the lonely, almost -pen- 
niless girl much, he knew, and she also 
knew it.and was grateful. 

What she was bringing—had already 
brought—to him, she did not dream, 
and until to-night he had not realized 
all she had come to mean to him—the 
welling up once more of those springs 
of affection without which life is worth- 
less, the renewal of faith in his fellow 
beings, the budding of hope for the 
future—their future. She meant to him 
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life—life after a twenty years’ death— 
life such as other men who talked about 
their boyhood and had only known one 
name considered theirs by right. 

There were but two courses open to 
him now. He must leave here, and at 
once; must thwart the exposé of his 
past which his wife would certainly at- 
tempt unless he acceded to any demands 
she might make. But in’ leaving he 
could take Kate with him—or he could 
go alone, leaving his desertion of her 
unexplained. 

He set his teeth. He would not give 
her up. He would go to her, tell her 
that his business demanded an imme- 
diate departure, that he must go the 
next day, possibly to be absent many 
months, that she must go with him. 
They would be married and far away 
within twenty-four hours. Then, in an- 
other place, his whereabouts unknown 
to the woman he feared, he could from 
a distance arrange his business affairs 
and théy would make their home, that 
home he had already planned so often. 
She would consent, he knew. She 
trusted him entirely. 

Ah, there it was! She trusted him. 
There had been a boy once, scarce so 
old as she, who had loved and trusted 
and been wickedly deceived. Was he 
to avenge the past upon this child 
woman—who trusted him? He rose 
and paced back and forth. But this 
was wholly different. He loved her 
and would protect her with his life 
itself, and she loved him. To leave her 
would be as cruel toward her as to- 
ward himself. If he were not sure of 
that—but he was. She had made no 
protestations. She had encouraged no 
fierce love-making. When, at his urg- 
ing, a near date for their marriage had 
been fixed, she had seemed to shrink 
from him a little, but had cheerfully 
acceded to his wish. He had had his 
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fill of boldness in women. Was_ he 
to think now that innocence meant cold- 
ness, that timidity expressed dislike? 

He would give her what to her sim- 
ple experience would be wealth, a 
strong man’s protection, and a hus- 
band’s enduring love. He had expi- 
ated sufficiently the folly of his youth. 
He had a right to this late happiness 
that had come to him. It was best for 
her as well as for him, and—she would 
never know. 

He set off, walking rapidly in the 
direction of her home. The rain had 
ceased. It was scarcely ten o’clock, 
and she*would be reading in the room 
downstairs as was her custom. The 
matter must be arranged to-night, for 
they must go away to-morrow. As he 
approached the house, the light streamed 
out between the slats of the shutters. 
He stood still outside the thick vine, 
trying to ascertain if she was there and 
alone. As he did so, the shutters were 
thrown back, and Kate stood framed 
within the window sash. Her eyes were 
bright, her sweet face lighted as he had 
rarely seen it. Beside her stood Ed- 
ward Bryce, who said: 

“The rain is over. I must go.” 

“So soon?” said the girl regretfully. 
“Why, the time has flown!” 

“Yes,” answered her companion, 
“I’ve had a very happy evening, but— 
may I not come again?” 

He bent over her as he spoke,.and 
his tone said more than his words. 
There was silence, broken only by the 
swish of the wet branches. Then: 


“T’m afraid—not,” said the girl, but 
there was something in her trembling 
voice and shining, lifted eyes that to the 
man she did not see carried his decision. 

The gleam of the depot tower shone 
high above the lower lights. 
ton turned his steps toward it. 
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LLUSTRATED BY 


{T was a homely brown frame house, 
of uncertain age and sagging pre- 
“dilections, and the porch that 

crossed its front was so narrow that it 

afforded neither security from storm 
nor comfort in fair weather. 

Upon this porch, the night before 
Katie Doolan’s wedding, the paternal 
Doolan sat. His chair was placed close 
to the wall; for Doolan, as the result of 
past experiences, had grown cautious. 
Several times in his history it had hap- 
pened that, through hitching his chair 
this way or that, he had pitched off the 
porch and rolled in undignified conster- 
nation on the scanty grassplot below, 

One sensational gyration he remem- 
bered particularly. It had landed him, 
along with his chair, almost at the feet 
of Frothingham Cutters, who had hap- 
pened at that moment to be passing. 

Now, Frothingham Cutters, although 
his name sounds not unlike that of the 
young hero in a romantic novelette, was 
neither young nor a hero. He was 
merely an unobtrusive gentleman who 
had attained to old age, spectacles, and 
the newspaper habit, and presumably 
enjoyed them in peace in his handsome 
home not far from the modest Doolan 
domicile. Despite his years, he had 
hobbled onto the eight-by-ten approach 
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to his neighbor’s house and helped said 
neighbor to his feet. 

“I thank you, sorr,” Doolan had said, 
speaking with the slight Irish accent 
into which he occasionally relapsed in 
moments of emotion. “I don’t know 
how it happened,” he had added sheep- 
ishly. 

“T saw just how it happened,” Cut- 
ters had answered, with crisp clear- 
ness, ‘“‘and would advise a wider porch.” 

And Doolan, his good-natured smile 
returning, had replied: “A foot or 
two more wouldn't hurt it, but they say 
a carpenter’s house is always the last 
that gets anything done to it.” 

He had not stated his real reason, 
however, for disdaining improvements 
and neglecting household repairs. The 
real reason, home on a vacation from 
boarding school, had been at that mo- 
ment practicing arpeggios on a new 
piano in the musty parlor, entirely un- 
aware of her father’s mishap. Board- 
ing schools cost money, and so do 
pianos and hats and gowns for an idol- 
ized only daughter, especially when that 
daughter is being educated—as envious 
neighbors sometimes whispered among 
themselves—beyond anything a Doolan 
should be led to expect. 


Ornamental outlays.in Katie's direc- 
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“I saw just how it happened,” Cutters had answered, with crisp clear- 
ness, “and would advise a wider porch.” 


tion being necessary, such slight and 
prosaic matters as leaky roofs, splintery 
floors, and badly proportioned porches 
could not be considered at all. 

“Did the fall injure your arm?” Cut- 
ters had asked, seeing that Doolan con- 
tinued to rub ruefully at his right 
elbow. 

“No,” Doolan had said, wrinkling his 
round face until it looked like a puck- 
ered apple, “it isn’t the fall so much 
as it is rheumatism. There’s bad 
weather on its way, and it sets it off.” 

Whereupon Cutters, removing his 
hat to wipe the perspiration from its 
inner band, had sympathized with him 





cordially, for was he 
not also afflicted with 
rheumatism? Yes, 
and not only in one 
arm, but in both 
knees as well, and felt 
a touch of it right 
now. 

He had agreed with 
Doolan that the 
weather must be go- 
ing to change; then 
had replaced the hat 
over the silver wisps 
of hair that streaked 
his high forehead, 
and, puncturing his 
progress with down- 
ward jabs from a 
sturdy cane, had pro- 
ceeded on his home- 
ward way. 

After that, with an 
ailment in common to 
discuss, Cutters and 
Doolan had become 
understanding and 
saluting friends. 

And now, the night 
before his daughter’s 
wedding, Doolan, 
alone on the narrow 
porch, was in a deep- 
ly meditative mood. 
“Daddy,” Katie had suggested a few 
days before, “if it wouldn’t cost too 
dreadfully much, I’d love to have the 
church decorated for my wedding.” 

“Decorated—how ?” Doolan had in- 
quired, his mind’s eye visioning an ar- 
ray of bunting and flags. 

“By one of those New York florists,” 
Katie had explained. “When they get 
through trimming up a place with rib- 
bons and roses, you’d think you were 
in heaven!” 

“Would you, now?” Doolan had ex- 
claimed, secretly proud of Katie's aris- 
tocratic ideas. “And why didn’t you 
say so before?” 























“For fear you’d think I was foolish 
to mention flowers. But it isn’t for the 
sake of putting on style that I want 
them, daddy. It’s more like they were 
sweet friends I’d like somehow for 
company. You know I’ve always been 
crazy about posies, ever since I brought 
you that handful of weeds when I was 
a kiddie and asked you if they weren’t 
pretty. Remember?” 

“Yes, I remember. You're like your 
mother in that, me girl.” And Doolan 
had patted her cheek and looked mistily 
into her forget-me-not eyes, blue as 
those of his English wife who had died 
when “Katie was little. 

“I’ve always dreamed, daddy, that 
when I got married, it would be in the 
midst of leaves and blossoms so thick 
they’d hide even the church windows, 
and there’d be a great white wedding 
bell over my head.” She had run her 
fingers through his rampant red hair 
and looked at him coaxingly. “Wouldn’t 
it be fine and wonderful if that little 
old dream should come true?” 

“T wondér how much that dream 
would be afther costing me?” Doolan 
had remarked dryly, regretting the 
money he had lately spent on a new 
suit of clothes. “It all depends on the 
price.” 

“T don’t know how much it would 
amount to, but I’ll write and find out 
this very day!” 

And she had done so, with such dis- 
couraging results that she wouldn’t per- 
mit her father even a glimpse of the 
estimate when it came. 

“Why, you could buy a farm for 
what they ask! I wouldn’t let you pay 
it if you could, daddy.” 

“But my heart’s set now on your 
having the flowers,” Doolan had pro- 
tested. “Maybe if I wrote to thim, I 
could jew thim down a little.” 

Katie had put a warm little hand 
across his mouth. 

“Now, don’t you give it another 
thought. I was foolish to ask it in the 
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first place. We'll both just dream the 
flowers are there, and that will do. 
Now, don’t say another word about it! 
I won’t listen!” 

It was growing late, as time was 
counted in the village—nearly ten 
o’clock—but’ still Doolan lingered on 
the porch with his meditations and his 
pipe. . 

Inside the house, Katie, the aunt 
who had raised her, and several of 
Katie’s girl friends were giving the final 
touches to some of the wedding gar- 
ments. Stephen Coleman, the bride- 
groom-elect, a steady young chap from 
across the State, and proprietor of a 
small but thriving coal-and-wood busi- 
ness, was vainly trying to, tear himself 
away from the presence of his beloved. 
Every now and then the sound of hearty 
laughter floated out to Doolan, and, 
leaning over, he would catch a glimpse 
of Katie’s fair face through the parted 
curtains of the window nearest him. 

He puffed industriously at ‘his pipe. 
Already he was feeling the shadow of 
approaching loneliness. By this time 
to-morrow Katie would be off on her 
wedding journey, and, from what neigh- 
borhood gossip reported, Frothingham 
Cutters, the victim of a prolonged at- 
tack of heart trouble, would have 
passed to his long home. The loss of 
a good neighbor is hardly to be com- 
pared with the leave-taking of a beloved 
daughter, but it is a definite bereave- 
ment, just the same. 

Up the street, a gloom, thick as the 
shadow of mourning draperies, seemed 
to cling about the mansion wherein lay 
his afflicted friend. Doolan had wished 
more than once that he could go up and 
shake the hand of the sick man, and 
give him a cheering word. But as he 
had never yet had occasion to step in- 
side that big house, he couJd not quite 
bring himself to act upon his neighborly 
impulse. 

Suddenly a surprising thing hap- 
pened. A large motor van, its big lamps 
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streaking the blackness of the night- 
filled village street, wheeled swiftly and 
silently past. the lone man on the porch, 
and when it reached the Cutters resi- 
dence, stopped short. Doolan saw the 
spare, rigid figure of the housekeeper 
in the light from the hall behind her as 
she came out onto the step. A moment 
later the big doors were thrown wide 
open by the butler and the bright in- 
terior was disclosed. Doolan watched 
and wondered! 

Presently there was_ silhouetted 
against the great square of light the 
figure of a man carrying a huge wreath 
of flowers. Following him was a sec- 
ond man bearing another imposing 
floral piece, and after that there were 
cut flowers and vines in almost incredi- 
ble quantities. 

The realization that Frothingham 
Cutters was dead came as a distinct 
shock to Doolan, although, like the rest 
of the town, he had come to look upon 
it as an inevitable happening, and a 
‘ matter of only a few hours at most. ~ 

Back and forth, back and forth, trav- 
eled the men, the light striking on and 
revealing the purple'and green and rose 
and white of their rich burdens. 

“Life is that strange,” mused Doolan, 
“that it would almost make you laugh, 
if it didn’t keep you so busy wiping 
away the tears instead! My Katie, lov- 
ing flowers like the breath of her life, 
will be married to-morrow with the four 
bare walls of the church staring down 
at her, and poor Mr. Cutters at the 
same hour, wid blind eyes that can’t 
see thim, will be lying in a bower of 
roses, and caring nothing at all for their 
beauty or color or the sweet smell of 
thim.” 

Quietly he arose and _tiptoed past the 
bright parlor to the end of the hall, 
where, in an old-fashidned wardrobe, 
hung the new suit of clothes purchased 
especially for Katie’s nuptials and des- 
tined to serve for a long time there- 
after as his best Sunday attire. In the 
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dim light of a smoky bracket lamp he 
exchanged his working coat and vest 
for the new ones, carefully recreased his 
hat, and, just as the van moved away, 
marched solemnly up the steps of the 
Cutters home. 

The butler ushered him in, and a mo- 
ment later he stood, hat in hand, looking 
into the rather severe countenance of 
Mrs. Wyckoff, the Cutters housekeeper. 

“I’m Mr. Doolan, from down the 
street,” he announced ceremoniously. 
“Many a friendly conversation I’ve had 
with the late Mr. Cutters. - I’m sorry 
he’s gone, and I’ve come to pay him me 
last respicts.” . 

“Sh!” answered Mrs. Wyckoff, fin- 
ger to lip, while she and the butler ex- 
changed horrified glances. “Please— 
not so loud, Mr. Doolan!’ 

“Sure, he'll not be hearing eithet of 
us now,” murmured Doolan, slightly re- 
sentful of the rebuke, but still Mrs. 
Wyckoff kept mysterious finger to lip 
and with the other hand beckoned the 
caller into the drawing-room. 

Doolan entered, half expecting to see 
the late master of the house lying there 
in solemn state, but, save for a bewil- 
dering array of flowers, the long room 
was empty. The caller sat down stiffly, 
his feet close together, his knotted 
hands grasping at his knees, his hat on 
a chair at his side. Ceremonious occa- 
sions were always difficult for Doolan. 

“What made you come to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Cutters had passed 
away?” asked Mrs. Wyckoff formally. 
She had once been a school-teacher, and 
had never recovered from a habit of 
prim preciseness in her speech. 

“T knew it,” said*Doolan, “because I 
happened to be sitting out on me porch 
when thim imblims of respict was be- 
ing carried in here. I hope I’m not in- 
truding.” 

“By no means—of course not!” Mrs. 
Wyckoff hastened to assure him. “Mr. 
Cutters has spoken very kindly of you, 
more than once. I was only thinking 
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“You don’t | want a ; omens to be 


how strange it was that you should be 
sitting out on the porch so early in the 
spring. One would think that it would 
be too cold. But I suppose we couldn’t 
have expected, even at this hour of the 
night, that some one would not have 
discovered what was going on.” 
Queried Doolan, in surprise: “You 
don’t want the neighbors to be knowing 
thim imblims of respict have arrived?” 
“T certainly do not. It would be most 
embarrassing for all concerned, and I 
must ask yousto refrain from saying 
anything about it for the present. . It 
may seem a strange request, but I have 
a good reason for making it.” 
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knowing thim imblims of respict have arrived?” 


“Mum’s the word,” assented the puz- 
zled visitor. ‘‘Though they’re pretty 
enough for any man, living or dead, to 
be proud of!” and he looked around 
appreciatively at the masses of bloom 
and foliage. “I'll not be taking up your 
time any longer,” he added; “but while 
I’m here—having work. that takes me 
out of town as soon as me daughter is 
married—may I have the honor to take 
a last look at the late Mr. Cutters?” 

“Oh, Mr. Doolan, I hoped that by 
this time you understood !” 

“Understood what?” 
looked at her stupidly. 
“That the late Mr. Cutters, as. you call 
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him, is not late at all—that is—er—he 
is still alive.” 
“Alive?” Doolan’s small eyes bulged 
and his generous mouth fell open. 
“Yes. Permit me to explain: . It 
was an error in judgment on the part of 
the young physician we called in while 
Doctor Gardener, Mr. Cutters’ regular 
physician, was absent in Florida. Yes- 
terday he announced that Mr. Cutters 
could not survive the night, and tele- 
graphed Mr. Cutters’ nieces in New 
York to that effect. The nieces acted 
accordingly, and gave their order to the 
florist for suitable tributes.” 
“Ordered thim in advance?” Doolan 
was plainly horrified at.the idea. 
“That’s just what I’ve been afraid 
f!” declared the housekeeper explo- 
sively; “that it might cause unfavorable 
comment in this gossipy community if 
it became known. But Mr. Cutters’ 
nieces have been expecting him to pass 
away any day for a month past—have 
waited very patiently, in fact—and with 
steamer reservations of long standing, 
and a gay social season planned abroad, 
they simply could not defer going any 
longer. So they sailed this morning, 
after paying due regard to appearances 
by leaving an order with the florist. 
Of course, Mr. Cutters is too ill to real- 
ize that his nieces can’t visit him again, 
or that the flowers came in advance, 
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“T’m not so sure of that,” interrupted 
a voice at the door, and, turning, Doo- 
lan beheld the long, lean figure of Doc- 
tor Gardener, the oldest and most popu- 
lar physician in the county. “I’m glad 
I got back from Florida in time to take 
charge of the situation here. While 
those fellows were unloading, Mr. Cut- 
ters inquired of me what all the com- 
motion meant. I had hard work to dis- 
tract his mind from the subject. It 
might give him a serious setback to dis- 
cover that funeral flowers were sent 
here by his relatives before he was 
dead !” 


“But there were only a couple of set 
designs,” excused the housekeeper. 
“Most of the flowers were ordered 
lgose, so they would keep: two or three 
days in case of delay, and I’m sure his 
relatives meant it most kindly. They’re 
very nice girls, as you know, Doctor 
Gardener, and Doctor Gaffney himself 
told them they were safe in counting on 
the worst, with Mr. Cutters’ heart in 
such a condition.” 

“Bah!” and the older physician 
snapped his fingers. “Indigestion was 
Mr. Cutters’ trouble—not heart. I’ve 
pulled him through similar attacks too 
many times not to know what ails him. 
He’ll be out of that bed in a day or two 
now, and as well as ever.” 

“Good!” broke in Doolan delightedly. 
“T guess you put the fight in him that 
he was needing, Doctor Gardener. You 
did it once for me, I know, the time that 
falling girder tried to knock me brains 
out, and I’m not forgetting it.” 

“You’re the very man I was thinking 
of not five minutes. ago, Doolan,” said 
the doctor. “I’ve got an odd job for 
you if you want to take it.” 

“T’ll squeeze in a minute to call on 
you after me daughter Katie is married 
and gone to-morrow,” said Doolan, 
wondering that the doctor could turn his 
mind to outside matters at such a time, 
“if that will do.” 

“Tt won’t do,” was the answer, “for I 
want this. attended to at once. You 
have that horse and wagon yet, haven’t 
you?” 

“Sure I have, sorr. Same horse and 
same wagon, and none the worse for 
wear.” 

“Hitch them up, then, and come right 
back here.” ; 

“Here—now—to-night?” said Doo- 
lan, astounded. 

“Yes. I want all this greenhouse 


stuff removed before “morning. Mr. 
Cutters is under a light opiate now, and 
it can be done without his finding it out. 
They’ll smell to heaven when they be- 




















Katie clutched for a panting moment at her father’s arm. “My dream! My dream: 
Oh, darling daddy, you made it come true!” 335 
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gin to decay, and if we permit them to 
remain, there'll be no keeping it from 
him. Take them away in your wagon, 
and dispose of them as you see fit—only 
—don’t let it be known where you got 
them. I don’t want it to get back to my 
patient. Send your bill to me person- 
ally any time you like.” 

“Doctor Gardener,” said Doolan, very 
softly, his voice trembling eagerly, “if 
you'll permit me the job, and the use 
of thim imblims of respict as I see fit— 
it won’t be costin’ you a cent, and no 
one will be the wiser.” 


“Good gracious!” exclaimed Katie 
Doolan at breakfast the next morning. 
“Why, you look as pale and tired, 
daddy, as if you had been up all night. 
You’re feeling well, aren’t you? Oh, 
you must feel well on your little Katie’s 
wedding day!” 

“Never better, me girl,” said Doolan 
truthfully. “Maybe I’m a little tired, 
but that’s all. I had a wonderful dream 
last night, lasting from midmght until 
between five and six this morning.” 

“A dream, daddy? What was it 
about ?” 

“I thought I was in the little stone 
church where you're going to be mar- 
ried, and there was a man there with 
me that looked like Mr. Cutters’ butler 
—handylike with his hands. He was 
offering of his own free will to help me, 
and we was covering up the windows 
with flowers until you could hardly see 
thim, and banking the altar, and hang- 
ing up a fine white wedding bell, and 
trimming the pews with roses and rib- 
bons,* and Fi 

But Katie smothered his words with 
kisses. 

“There, that means you’ve gone and 
worried just because I was foolish 
enough to say I wanted a flower- 
trimmed church. Oh, I’m so sorry I 
spoke of it at all! Now you won’t think 
about it again, will you, daddy? Why, 





I’m just the happiest girl in the world 
as it is! You won’t let it spoil things 
for you—the disappointment, 1 mean— 
when you’re there to see me married?” 

“T won't,” said Doolan, with empha- 
sis. “I promise you I won’t.” 

Two hours later as Katie, clinging to 
her father’s arm, started up the steps 
of the little stone church, she stopped 
for a moment and drew a long, quiver- 
ing breath. 

“Why, it’s like going into paradise! 
Did you catch that wonderful perfume? 
Or do I imagine it ?” 

Doolan looked down upon her 
proudly when the full splendor of the 
decorations burst upon her sight. The 
church had never looked so beautiful in 
the memory of man. In the vestibule. 
as the organ began the first strains of 
the wedding march, Katie, beautiful as 
a wild rose through the mist of her 
bridal veil, clutched for a panting mo- 
ment at her father’s arm. 

“My dream! My dream! Oh, dar- 
ling daddy, you made it come true!” 

Doolan could not answer for the lump 
that rose in his throat as he looked at 
the sweet face so like that other he had 
loved long ago. Then, presently, he 
realized that Katie, just as she had 
wished, was being married in the midst 
of exquisite flowers, the very windows 
hidden beneath them, and over her head 
a great white wedding bell! 


In the summer of the next year, Doo- 
lan set to work and widened the porch. 
Frothingham Cutters had formed the 
habit of dropping in about supper time 
for a neighborly chat on rheumatism 
and other congenial topics, and he didn’t 
want the old man to hitch his chair to 
the danger point and fall off some day 
into the yard, as he himself had done 
more than once. Besides, extra room 
was needed, anyhow, for were not Katie 
and Steve and the baby expected home 
on a visit ? 
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Reversion to Type 





By Jerome Harte Bosman 


HE man who drove the wagon sat 
on the seat a great deal, and he 
always sat with his back to the 

niggers. 
deliver a few sharp, low-spoken orders 
to the black fellows working in the 
street, and he stood aloof a little, his 
shoulder averted, as if contact would 
have sullied him. 

They said: “Yaas, sah,’ and “No, 
sah,” to him with good-natured grins; 
and when he was upon his seat again, 
his gaze straight ahead of him, they 
lagged- over their hot task and forgot 
his orders. 

The white man was neither old nor 
young; he might have been forty—or 
sixty. He was one of life’s failures; 
you felt it without knowing why. But 
you could not add pity to your insight. 
If things had ever crushed hint, he had 
rallied—not above them, but to their 
level, whence he looked them in the face 
and—accepted them. He was gray, 
with pale-blue eyes and a mouth and 
chin strangely at variance. Neither 
was actually weak, but the chin was too 
sensitive for a man’s. It offset the 
straight line of the lips beneath a 
shaggy, gray mustache. 

All through the long day the wagon 
wound its tortuous way from block to 
block. The man drove dully, with a 
gentle “Get up!” or a gentler “Whoa!” 
to his heavy horses. The niggers 
trudged and chattered and guffawed in 


Sometimes, he descended to, 





the wagon’s wake; sometimes they be- 


gan to sing in their carefree fashion, 


and then the man called to them over 
his shoulder. The edge of his reproof 
was softened by the peculiar quality of 
his voice. It was a voice that could 
sob as a woman sobs, yet had a man’s 
strength of restraint in it; tenderness 
was its salient property. 

Every day the wagon grated through 
its journey; there was a stupid same- 
ness about the long hours, the intoler- 
able summer heat of the semi-tropical 
city, the shirking of the irresponsible 
toilers. 

“Damn those niggers!” the man said 
to himself, in the white heat and the 
blinding sunlight; and, “Damn _ those 
niggers!” he said again, when he came 
home at night. 

Home was a small brick cottage with 
broken but shining white stone steps 
upon the narrow sidewalk; one of a 
row, all alike, presenting a_ single, 
shabby brick wall to the street. All 
the people who sat on the different 
white steps at night were much of a pat- 
tern, too—women overplump and cor- 
setless, in dressing sacks and_ slippers 
down at the heel; men collarless and in 
their shirt sleeves, puffing and panting 
after a day’s mean but honest labor. 
And at the corner, in a lane running 
at right angles with the respectable 
street, was one of many quarters where 
the colored people lived. 
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“Damn those niggers!” sighed the 
man from his white-scrubbed steps. 
“Ye can’t get away from them in this 
town!” 

The woman behind him on the 
threshold was young; her matronly 
figure in the half light hinted of comely 
lines. “Sure, I don’t- moinde ’em so 
much, Jim,” she said. “ ’Tis poor divils 
they be, an’ Gawd made ’em black.” 

The white man puffed on his corn- 
cob pipe and answered nothing. He 
was a silent fellow. Twilight fell in the 
little street, and the night lights flashed 
out, ghastly blue and high. Children 
tumbled and yelled in the road; sound 
of song and shuffling arose from the 
black setflement beyond. 

“Them niggers again!” complained 
the white man. 

One day his men were working in a 
downtown street, and he sat on his 
wagon for a while in front of a palatial 
-hotel. Occasional motors whirred and 
honked to the entrance and poured 
their prosperous passengers, on business 
bent, upon the sweltering walk. These 
men were his age possibly. But they 
were straight and firm-jawed, immacu- 
late in their white linen suits. They 
were not life’s failures; ah, no! Not 
as we know success. 

He noted all, but without rancor. 
Then there appeared a young fellow 
with red cheeks, an _ irreproachable 
get-up, and a gait of immense self-im- 
portance, who struck him with an ach- 
ing sense of old familiarity. A quarter 
of a century ago, when styles and cus- 
toms had been slightly different, when 
autos had. been unknown, and hotels 
like these had been numbered in the 
dozens rather than the thousands, a 
young fellow very much like this one 
had lived and sported and dreamed 

The youngster swaggered into the 
cool recesses of the hotel. The white 
man on the wagon stared ahead. He 
had not fought hard enough, he knew. 
Perhaps he had not really fought at all! 
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Somewhere, there was another sclf- 
efficient young blood like that stranger. 
His own son, if he had had one, could 
not have been more like him, in child- 
hood and early boyhood. Would he 
ever see the lad, or hear of him, now 
that he had severed the bonds? 

His wife spoke his thoughts for him 
that night. “D’ye s’pose they’ve given 
up tryin’ t’ find ye?” she asked him, 
without preliminary. 

He shifted in his seat. “I suppose 
so,” he said. He knew whom she 
meant. “We’ve come a long way away. 
An’ it’s been long. The boy—is a man, 
now.” 

“It’s little attintion they’d pay t’ me!” 
the woman cried. But there was no bit- 
terness in her voice. “Sure, they’d look 
well callin’ me ‘Aunt Bridget,’ them 
wid their style!” 

The man answered nothing, but he 
put up his hand and patted her work- 
roughened fingers. “That was a good 
cake ye had for supper, Biddy,” he 
said, es 

She smiled broadly and simply. ‘Did 
ye loike it, Jim? Sure, it’s mesilf wants 
t’ cook onything ye’ll eat! 

“They’ve niver written t’ye, Jim,” she 
went on, some time later. 

His head was in the shadow. 
“Where'd they write?” he demanded 
mildly. 

“Arrah, well, it was only the oncet 
we heard they’d been axin’ people! 
They let you go aisy loike, after all!” 

He was holding his pipe in his left 
hand, and his right supported the elbow 
of his left, in lazy fashion. He took 
the support from his elbow and the 
pipe from his mouth; he knocked the 
ashes from the corncob bowl. ‘Maybe 
it’s the solution,” he said quietly. “Ye 
aren’t unhappy here, Biddy?” 

“Me?” cried Bridget. “Holy Mary! 
Why’d I be onhappy—wid you an’ her- 
self? It’s only the niggers an’ the heat 
sometimes——” Her voice trailed to 
nothingness, and she sighed. 


























“They must ’a’ found out ye married 
me,” she resumed. “But it’s glad I am 
we ain’t near ’em! I ain’t a lady, Gawd 
knows as 

The man rose stiffly. “There are dif- 
ferent kinds of ladies,” he said. “Ye’re 
one, Biddy.” 

He helped her to her feet and waited 
until she preceded him into the cottage. 
He took off his sunburned hat and 
tucked it under his arm before he fol- 
lowed her, Bridget looked pleased, but 
uncomfortable, too. She did not always 
understand the man she had married. 

The stifling summer crawled. Jim 
never missed a day on his sand wagon; 
by night, in the brick row of houses, he 
and Bridget lived their lives. There 
were no books, for the woman spelled 
the evening paper with difficulty, and 
Jim did not care—now; for music, they 
had the hurdy-gurdy in the street or 
the songs of the darkies in the lane. 
They ate and slept. The woman kept 
her poor house scrupulously clean by 
day, and o’ nights sat with Jim on the 
milky steps. Sometimes they had a 
pail of foaming beer. 

When he went to bed, Jim groaned. 
His feet were blistered from the heat. 

“Are ye tired, Jim?” the wife would 
ask him. She was not unlovely, in spite 
of her coarse nightgown and the roll 
of fat beneath her chin. 

“T am that!” he would 
“Damn those niggers!” 

It was the hottest of them all, that 
lay when the man on the sand wagon 
saw them coming toward him. He 
knew the girl at once, in her fresh 
beauty and her chic elegance; then, his 
heart caught in its second wild throb 
at sight of her companion, the young 
fellow with red cheeks, the irreproach- 
able get-up,- and the gait of immense 
self-importance. The same! Why had 
he not recognized him that other day? 

He got down painfully from his 
wagon, on the side toward the road. 
Beads of sweat stood out on his burn- 
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ing forehead, but he pulled his scorched 
hat over his eyes. He flinched as his 
feet touched the baking pavement, but 
he slouched in the shadow of the wagon 
and told himself that the two from that 
other life would not see him. 

But they saw, for they had been 
seeking him. He knew, then. The girl 
came to him with a singing cry she 
could not stifle—“Uncle Jim! Uncle 
Jim !’—and snatched at his arms, trem- 
bling, sobbing. The boy was more 
master of his emotion. 

“For God’s sake, Uncle Jim—this!” 
he choked, keeping his voice under. 
“Don’t make a scene, Elizabeth. People 
are staring! We heard—we could not 
believe—so far away Mother sent 
us to make sure. Come with us. We 
have a room near by.” 

The man held the girl’s slender, lace- 
clad arms, and the tears coursed down 
his heated face. 

“Ye mustn't!” he protested gently. 
“What will people think, seeing you 
talking to the likes of me?” 

“Think!” repeated the girl. ‘What 
does it matter what they think, now that 
we have found you and can take you 
back with us!” 

“D’ye think I’d go back and disgrace 
ye?” cried the man. 

“Disgrace! Nonsense!” said the boy. 
“You, with your birth and your breed- 
ing! A few months of rest cure and 
you'll be yourself again! Come!” 

“Tt’s that awful Irish creature!” the 
girl sobbed. “When we found that she, 
too, had gone, we knew that she had 
got hold of you! Think what it meant 
to her, Uncle Jim! A Servant girl! 
What would grandma say ?” 

He winced as if she had strucke him. 
“Ye’re where your grandmother wanted 
ye to be,” he said softly. “She wanted 
each generation to go up, up above 
the other. You and I ss 

“Tf you’d leave the drink alone e 
began the boy. 
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But the man sighed. “Ye don’t un- 
derstand,” he said. “It isn’t the drink 
—though it might have been, once. But 
I didn’t go up with my own, and, by 
God, I won’t drag them down!” 

He put his foot on the wheel. 
“Listen, both of ye,” he said. “I’ve 
something to tell ye, and ye must: re- 
member it when they say ‘black sheep.’ 
‘What would grandma say? ye ask 
me. I ask ye that, myself! She 
brought up her children to believe 
themselves better than their neighbors ; 
the blood of the English nobility and of 
Southern slave holders ran in their 
veins, and, said she, could ye have bet- 
ter in America? We were all to go 
up, up—I’ve said it. Ye only know 
what ye’ve been taught! Ye do not 
know that somewhere behind your 
haughty old grandmother, an old man 
and an old woman came over in the 
steerage. She had a shawl on her head 
and was smoking a short black pipe; 
he couldn’t write his own name. Ye’ve 
never heard of them!” 

He laughed, a short laugh. “It takes 
three generations to make a gentleman. 
What then? The strain is too strong, 
and the real blood crops out in some 
one. Well! I was that one. Sooner 
or later I had to seek my level.” 

He climbed to his seat. ‘Ye see, it’s 
too late,” he said. A flash of amuse- 
ment leaped up in his somber eyes. 
“T’m happy with your Aunt Bridget!” 





he said. “But ye’re happier without 
us. Good-by.” 

The sand wagon passed them in the 
burning street, and the white man did 
not look at them again. His mouth was 
twitching, and he was fighting with a 
woman’s tears behind his old brown 
hat brim. In the road, the rosy young 
dandy took the girl’s elbow and led her 
to the curb. She sobbed bitterly in a bit 
of handkerchief. 

On his broken white steps that night, 
Jim told his wife of the day’s encounter. 

“Ye wouldn’t be after movin’, now?” 
Biddy ventured. 

“They'll leave me alone, I think,” he 
replied. 

Silence fell between them. Children 
yelled in the street; darkies sang in the 
lane. 

“Ye’re good to me, Biddy,” the man 
said, coming out of his reverie. He 
reached up and patted her hand. 

A baby’s cry came out from the room 
above the porch. The woman got up. 

“Sure, it’s herself awake again!” she 
said. ‘“Ain’t she the little divil!” 

She climbed the front stairs, and they 
creaked beneath her weight. The man 


could hear her enter the room above. 

The infant’s crying ceased, and his 

wife’s crooning came to him, instead. 
He lighted a fresh pipe and drew a 

long sigh as the smoke filled his nos- 

trils. His eyes were wet, but he smiled 
through the dusk. 

















HEN Professor James Gorken— 
middle-aged, bearded, the top 
of his head distinguished by a 
bald spot—suddenly married a wistful- 
eyed girl still in her teens, his. world 
of instructors and students of the City 
College spun around so fast for the 
moment that chaos reigned. The pro- 
fessors forgathered in the large en- 
trance hall @nd growled out the word, 
“Senility!” in unison. The boys took 
up a chance remark of one of their 
number and chanted it gleefully: 
“Gorky went to New Jersey and got 
stung-g-g-g!” 

But no people were so susprised at 
the event as the principals to the mar- 
riage contract themselves. On the altar 
of economy, Gorken had burned an al- 
luring invitation from a Southern 
friend to pass. the Christmas holidays 
in Florida, and had accepted that of a 
distant relative who lived but an hour’s 
journey from New York. 

The wistful-eyed girl who was to be- 
come his bride in ten fateful days had 
been a covisitor in that New Jersey 
home. She was a distant relative on 
the other side of the house of the pro- 
fessor’s distant relative. She was dis- 
tractingly pretty, distressfully poor, 
and, like Wordsworth’s Lucy, all her 
relatives in the churchyard lay. In 
truth, she was wholly dependent for the 
breath of life on the dollars earned by 
some one else. Query by the distant 
relative: “Why not James Gorken’s 
dollars ?” 

II 


ILLUSTRATED BY E,. A. 


FURMAN 


The  professor—lynx-eyed where 
boys were concerned, and with the scent 
of a beagle for their mischief; whose 
tongue was a birch rod, and whose 
heart was as cold as slate—had become 
temporarily pliant under the fiery influ- 
ence of love—a stick of sealing wax in 
a candle flame! 

Prodded by the distant relative—and 
deceived as well, because she did not 
look the part of Cupid which she 
played so adroitly—he had begun his 
wooing of Bessie on the third day of 
their acquaintance. Just as one would 
put out a hand instinctively to stroke 
a fluffy kitten, he had placed a finger, 
a gentle, persuasive finger—not that 
terrorizing stabbing known to the boys 
—under her little pointed chin. This 
had raised her face to his suggestively. 
Whereupon, there had suddenly entered 
the distant relative, witness to the red 
seal the professor was in the act of 
setting on what she at once named “his 
marriage contract.” 

Little Bessie Jenkins had been so 
overawed by the advanced age of 
her suitor—thirty-eight years !—by his 
beard and bald spot, by his tortoise- 
shell-rimmed reading spectacles, and by 
the language he spoke, which was as 
different from that of her New Jersey 
associates as the language of Shorty 
from Shakespeare’s, that it had never 
occurred to her to refuse his marriage 
proposal. It had been a thing to be 
accepted as a matter of course, like a 
high-school diploma. And before she 
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had had time to recover from the thrill 
of her first kiss, the wedding day had 
been set. The distant relative had seen 
to that. She had sent Bessie flying 
from the room, ostensibly to smooth 
her disarranged hair, and then she had 
turned at once to the professor. 

“Why delay, James?” she had asked 
him pertinently. ‘You’re old enough 
to know your own mind, and Bessie’s 
too young to be particular. Next Tues- 
day will be a good day, I think.” 

And next Tuesday it had been! She 
had made all the arrangements for the 
wedding. She had provided the min- 
ister, the feast, the tears, the trousseau 
—such as it was—and so many bags of 
rice that the bride and groom had 
seemed to take their departure in the 
midst of a furious hailstorm. 

“IT wonder why they choose to throw 
rice, of all things!’ Bessie had ex- 
claimed, giving a contortionist’s twist 
to her lithe body in an effort to dislodge 
the kernels that pierced her spine. 

“H’m, an Oriental custom, originat- 
ing, I believe, in China,” the professor 
had informed, after a moment of de- 
liberation. “It is supposed to be an 
expression of a wish on the part of the 
rice throwers that the name of the fam- 
ily they are thus distinguishing shall be 
perpetuated.” 

“Oh,” Bessie had observed, quite 
mystified, “oh, I thought it was because 
it was so cheap! Perhaps we ought to 
send it back to Aunt Emma?  There’s 
enough for her breakfast in your um- 
brella, James. Do shake it out. Oh, 
not out of the window!” horrified. 
“Put it under the cushions. Goodness 
me, but didn’t we get rid of it just in 
time, though?” For their cab had 
drawn up before the railway station 
where they were to take the train to 
Atlantic City, and the smiling driver 
was preparing to open the door. 

"Way up in Harlem where the street 
numbers lengthen and the income fig- 
ures shorten, to a tiny five-room flat in 
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‘in his tones. 












an apartment house that had no ele- 
vator, went Professor James Gorken 
and his bride at the end of a brief so- 
journ in Atlantic City: And there they 
were both suddenly confronted with the 
dust and ashes of his bachelorhood! 
At this intimate glimpse into his past, 
her heart began to dance to a quick- 
step, and his began to beat the solemn 
time of a requiem. Replacing the rose- 
colored glasses with his tortoise-shell- 
rimmed spectacles, he looked down crit- 
ically on the unsuspecting girl, who at 
once lifted a face all smiles to his. 

He drew a deep sigh, then: ‘“Pos- 
sibly things may seem to you a trifle 
disorderly here, Elizabeth,” he sug- 
gested, but without a hint of apology 
“Yet——” 

“Goodness me, I should say they 
did!” laughingly interrupted the bride, 
who was determined togbe cheerful. 
“It’s a regular dump heap. Just look 
at that desk!” And she traced her 
initials, “B. J. G.,” on the dust-covered 
surface. “Some soap and _ water, 
though, and a brush and a duster . 

“Now, Elizabeth, we must come to 
an understanding at once,’ announced 
the professor, thoroughly alarmed. “I 
wish nothing on the desk disturbed. 
That has been my strict order in the 
past to the janitress, and I now deliver 
it to my wife.” He stretched his lips 
into something that passed for a smile. 
“As I was about to explain when you 
interrupted me, that which may seem 
like disorder, to you, is in reality per- 
fect order. For example, even in the 
dark I could put my hand on the thing 
I sought—on an examination paper, a 
textbook, or on anything connected 
with my college work. And, by the 
way, that second door”’—he stepped 
into the narrow hall and paused before 
the one designated—‘“opens into a 
kitchenette, foolishly so-called * 

“Good, this is where I come in,” 
slangily approved Bessie, moving with 
swift steps to his side. “Now, James, 
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we must come to an understanding at 
once,” slyly copying his dictatorial 
manner. “This is my department, and 
|”—darting a coy glance at him—‘and 
I shall give strict orders to——” 

“ which I have turned into a 
chemical laboratory,” he continued, in 
a very grave voice, pointedly ignoring 
her interruption. “I wish you to make 
me a promise not to enter it.” 

“Bluebeard!” playfully pouted Bes- 
sie, who persisted in taking it all as an 
excellent joke of her lover’s. 

“Don’t be flippant, my dear,” re- 
proved Gorken, in a college-gong voice. 
“The shelves are. filled with bottles of 
acid, poisonous and otherwise injurious. 
Promise me never to go into the room.” 

A very curious thing happened then. 
Right before Bessie’s widening eyes 
the strange metamorphosis took place 
of a honey-tongued, melting-eyed lover 
into a cold, sarcastic college professor. 

An icy tremor ran down her spine. 
Trembling, she turned away from him. 

“Oh, of course,” she promised, over 
her shouider. “Of course.” 

With a faltering step, she reéntered 
the living room. He followed her into 
the ten-by-twelve space, and glanced 
around him helplessly. A clock on the 
mantlepiece, which for ten years had 
kept him punctual to college appoint- 
ments, now gave him the friendly sug- 
gestion of flight. He pushed a heap 
of dust-laden magazines from a morris 
chair, flicked stale cigar ashes from the 
leather cushions with a handkerchief— 
black-bordered!—and_ enthroned the 
bride. Then he took leave of her, and 
in so perfunctory a way, with eyes 
fixed frowningly on the clock’s face in- 
stead of ardently on hers, that little 
Bessie Jenkins’ Gorken could scarcely 
restrain her tears till the door closed 
behind him. 

She remained quite motionless in the 
big, grimy chair for several moments 
after he had left her, and resolutely 
winked the tears from her eyes. When 
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they ceased to fall, she rose and in- 
spected her new home. She fluttered 
in and out of the tiny rooms, nervous 
and half terrified.. If she had possessed 
wings, she would have beaten them 
against the walls of the flat, but being 
a girl creature with arms, she merély 
flung out despairing gestures and si- 
lently wept. 

The situation was desperate. The 
stamp of a man was on everything. A 
woman was as out of keeping in the 
place as a thimble in a trousers pocket. 
This tragic conclusion was _ reached 
when shg opened the door of the one 
closet the flat afforded, and prepared 
to put away her outdoor garments. 
Dismayed, she surveyed its bulging in- 
terior. There was not one empty 
hook! Then the little camel’s back 
broke. Hat, coat, and furs—discards 
from the distant relative’s hand— 
dropped from her limp arms. She 
sank to the floor beside the heap and 
sobbed aloud in her misery. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear! Oh, dear, oh, 
dear!” she cried, and her body rocked 
to and fro in rhythmic time to the 
childish expression of despair. With 
each passing moment, the violence of 
her grief increased. Its wailing note 
was a shrill crescendo. 

Presently a sudden, frantic clutch on 
her shoulders made her rise from the 
floor with a spring and brush the tears 
from her startled eyes. A_ stranger 
stood before her—a person who ex- 
emplified fo perfection all the feminine 
arts and crafts of modern New York. 
The color scheme of her face was dar- 
ing. Bessie’s gaze at once became fixed 
in fascination on a heliotrope nose. 

The woman’s hard, well-upholstered 
bust was still heaving from her late 
exertion of stooping. Bejeweled hands 
rested on the flatly corseted places that 
defrauded nature had originally in- 
tended for hips. Eyebrow-penciled 


brows were raised inquirimgly. 
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The bride and groom had seemed to take their departure in the midst of a furious hailstorm. 


“What’s the matter?” she asked Bes- just as long as I could and then I broke 
sie abruptly. “Understudying for a and entered. I thought it was that 
mute at a funeral? I stood your howls crazy janitress. Are you sick?” 











“N-o,” faltered Bessie, lowering her 
eyes. “N-ot exactly.” 

“What in time’s the matter then, and 
who are you, anyway, and what are 
you doing in Professor Gorken’s flat? 
I've just sublet the furnished flat op- 
posite, and I was told that a nice, quiet, 
old bach lived jn this one.” 

Bessie’s head drooped shyly. 
twisted the bright wedding ring. 

“Why—why—I am Mrs. Gorken,” 
she replied. Her innocence prompted 
no other answer to the rude question. 

“Oh, ho!” laughed the visitor, blink- 
ing her heavily lidded eyes knowingly. 
“A bride in the midst of a honeymoon! 
Well, cheer up! Us women are all 
alike about husbands. Cry when we 
get ’em and cry when we lose ’em. I 
ain’t exactly ignorant about it. I have 
what you might call a smatterin’ of 
matrimony myself. 
divorced. See?” 

Bessie shuddered inwardly. 
the words prophetic? They set her 
nerves a-tingle. She straightened her- 
self, and tried very unsuccessfully to as- 
sume a freezing air of dignity. 

“You—you are mistaken. I—I 
she floundered, “why, I was crying be- 
cause I was—why She searched 
her brain wildly for a plausible ex- 
planation. “Why, just because I can’t 
keep house,” she finished lamely, again 
lowering her head. 

“Well, if you ain’t the little fool!” 
jeered the woman. “Believe me, no- 
body wants to keep house in this bor- 
ough. When us women get the vote 
and have things our own way, we’re 
going to meke the men promise in the 
marriage service ‘to love, honor, and 
obey; to live in flats and to feed in 
restaurants.’ I guess you don’t know 
much about N’York?” 

“No,” replied Bessie, now thoroughly 
crushed, and sadly shaking her yellow 
head. “I’ve never been in the city 
before.” 

“Well,” said the woman, turning on 
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her heel—a very high one and run over 
at the sides—‘when you want to get 
wise, ‘come see Jeemes.’ My time’s 
my own. I’m agent for a corset. We 
call it ‘The Nuveau Reducio.’ Sort of 
catchy name, don’t you think? A pul- 
ley arrangement goes with it. A won- 
derful squeezer! I'd sell you one if 
you had anything to squeeze, but you’re 
as skinny as a millionaire’s wife. _ Good 


Lord, is that clock right? Half past 
eleven? I must hustle. Here’s my 
card. By, my dear—by.” She lin- 


gered on the threshold, flashed a glance 
of disgust round the living room, and 
then tilted the heliotrope nose at a yet 
higher angle to her face than nature 
had placed it. “Say, why don’t you 
get busy here? Ring for the janitress 
and make her clear up this muss.” 

The visit of this cyclonic person 
changed the atmosphere of the flat. 
Bessie studied the card of her first 
visitor with interested eyes, read aloud 
twice the name printed thereon—it had 
a rather fascinating sound to her: Mrs, 
Mayme Fox—and then laid it on the 
living-room table in a conspicuous 
place, where it would catch her hus- 
band’s eye the instant he returned. But 
would he return, that pleasant-voiced, 
smiling, loverlike man she had married 
but a short week ago? Or would there 
come in his place the ponderous, grave 
professor, an utter stranger to her, and 
of whom she felt more than half 
afraid? 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon 
when she asked herself these vital ques- 
tions. Oddly enough, the visit from 
the highly decorated lady had acted 
upon her rather like a tonic. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, she had sufhmoned the 
janitress and, with her aid, had put the 
flat into something approximating or- 
der. She had carefully avoided Blue- 
beard’s closet. She had also skirted 





the desk that held the dusty litter of 
things sacred to the professor’s calling. 
Around one o’clock, she had taken a 
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meager luncheon at a corner restaurant 
which had been crowded at the time 
with savagely hungry creatures who 
had been dressed like human beings, 
but who had eaten like animals. She 
had felt herself a prisoner, pinned to 
her place by sharp points on either side. 
When she had been freed by the pierc- 
ing elbows, she had followed their own- 
ers into the street, and never in her 
life on the New Jersey farm. had she 
felt so remote, so alone, as she did in 
that mob-ridden thoroughfare. 

Thankfully she had returned to the 
flat which, contrasted with the res- 
taurant, had had a quite familiar aspect, 
and which, at any rate, was home. It 
was at this very moment—four by the 
mantelpiece clock—that she put to her- 
self those fateful questions. 

There were footsteps in the hallway. 
They came nearer and nearer. 


started from her chair, breathless and 


She raised 
One glance was suf- 
It was the professor who had 


eager. The door opened, 
anxious eyes. 
ficient. 

returned. 

He was laden with books—un- 
friendly strangers to her—and he 
threw them on the table in a way that 
suggested an irritated temper. But he 
greeted his bride with sufficient affec- 
tion to satisfy her that she was not the 
innocent cause of his ruffled spirits. 

“T am very much annoyed, my dear,” 
he unnecessarily informed her. “In 
my absence, the furnished flat next to 
mine has been sublet, and by a most 
unpleasant-looking person. Some one 
distinctly. to be ‘avoided.” 

Bessie listened with growing concern. 
She drew nearer to the table and 
gripped thé edge with cold fingers, and 
when her husband ceased talking for 
the moment that he stepped into the 
bedroom to put away his greatcoat in 
the overfilled closet, she hurriedly ab- 
stracted Mrs. Mayme Fox’s business 
card from beneath the pile of books 


She _ 


and thrust it inside her blouse. Fear 
prompted the act, not deceit. 

“I met the woman on the stairway 
just now,” he continued, reappearing. 
“Her head was sunk in a hat as large 
as a Ferris wheel; the back of it rested 
on her spine and the front on her nose. 
In the days of martyrdom, one would 
have supposed she was doing penance. 
Well, you can’t choose your neighbors 
in New York; you can merely avcid 
them, and this can’t be helped. I am 
especially sorry,” he added gloomily, 
“because I had induced a fellow pro- 
fessor to take the flat. I expect him 
here any moment, Elizabeth. We are 
going to work together in the laboratory 
this afternoon. Perhaps Ah, this 
is he, I think!” And Gorken strode 
to the door and threw it open to its 
most hospitable limit. “Come in, my 
dear fellow; come in!” he cried heart- 
ily. 

An introduction followed. The new- 
comer—a middle-aged man, wearing a 
pointed roan beard and the inevitable 
glasses—smiled on the bride and paid 
her a pretty compliment or two; he shot 
a dart at the “lightning bridegroom’— 
a decoration just bestowed on Gorken 
by the college—which drew from him 
a pat retort. The two men then pre- 
pared to withdraw to the laboratory. 
Gorken turned to Bessie. 

“My dear,” he said, handing her a 
magazine, “tuck yourself up in the 
morris chair and look over this new 
number of the Geographical. See, it 
is filled with pictures, and you will find 
it very entertaining.” 

Bessie accepted the magazine meekly 
and with the feeling that she had been 
tossed a ball of yarn. It lay on her 
lap, unopened, the entire afternoon. 
She listened, with ever-increasing awe, 
to the deep voices of the two men at 
work in the laboratory. They were 
evidently at odds concerning ‘a point 
in chemistry. What manner of man 
was this she had had the effrontery to 








marry? What place 
could she fill in the life 
of a seer, a scholar? A 
grain of dust on an en- 
cyclopedia ! 

The three people 
took dinner together 
that evening, at a res- 
taurant of a slightly 
higher class than the 
one at the corner, and 
they had atable to 
themselves. Bessie 
quickly discovered the 
reason for the extrava- 
gance—t hat the pro- 
fessors might continue 
their argument undis- 
turbed by an alien 
audience. It absorbed 
the conversation of the 
entire dinner hour. An 
occasional word had a 
familiar sound to Bes- 
sie. Had she not won 
a high-school diploma 
from Skeatville, New 
Jersey? Now and 
again, the men address- 
ed her, and always jo- 
cosely. After the salad 
course, they turned over to her their 
sweets, which she did not want, and 
took possession of her share of the 
cheese, which she did want. 

This day was a fair sample of the 
many that followed. Inch by inch the 
professor slid back again into the bach- 
elor life that had not been changed for 
him in the essentials; it had been 
merely adorned. His friend with the 
roan beard began to drop in upon him 
in the old, familiar way, and, naturally, 
Gorken returned his evening visits. 
Numberless experiments were tried out 
in the improvised laboratory—Blue- 
beard’s closet! Spirited arguments 
took place between the two professors 
Over many a restaurant table that win- 
ter, Bessie always sitting idly by, mute 
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“Oh, ho!” laughed the visitor, blinking her heavily-lidded eyes know- 
ingly. “A bride in the midst of a honeymoon!” 


and miserably conscious of her own 
meager attainments. , She lost her 
radiant expression and the cherry 
bloom from her cheeks. She became 
very restless. She was in desperate 
need of a diet of companionship, and 
her husband merely provided her with 
“victuals and drink.” Perhaps, too, she 
was choked by the blue ribbon, with its 
tiny swinging bell, that he tied around 
her neck. 

Expressed in more forcible language, 
that was Mrs. Mayme Fox’s opinion, 
and she gave it unasked, one day, 
when the young girl met her by acci- 
dent in the hall. 

“You need shaking up, my dear,” she 
declared pointedly. She slipped an arm 
familiarly through Bessie’s and drew 
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the young girl into her flat. “Look 
htre, can you play auction? Well, 
bridge will do. They’re going to have 
a charity atiction down to the Waldorf 
next Wednesday. I’m going to enter, 
and you’d better come along, too. It 
don’t cost but a dollar. I don’t play 
either of those brainy games,” she con- 
fessed. “I go in for five hundred, but 
"I thought I’d put on a side with you, 
so long’s you’re a teacher’s wife.” 

“Why, I don’t believe the professor 
would let me go,” Bessie answered, col- 
oring, and looking very much em- 
barrassed. 

“Now, my dear, take this advice 
from an  ex-pee-ree-enced married 
woman: If you want to do a thing, 
never tell your husband you’re going 
to till after you’ve done it. See?” And 
Mrs. Mayme Fox laughed so tri- 
‘umphantly that an involuntary smile 
turned-up the corners of Bessie’s sad 
little mouth. 

“Ve-es,” she faltered, “but xs 

“Oh, I know what’s botherin’ you. 
Your hubby don’t like me a little bit. 
When I come acrost him in the hall, 
he blinks as if I hurt his eyes. But 
that don’t worry me any,” tossing her 
head of false hair disdainfully. “Men 
like him don’t ever like business 
women. We’re too smart for ‘em. 
He’s a heavyweight, all right. And, 
my dear,” significantly touching Bes- 
sie’s cheek with a glittering finger nail; 
“he’s years too old for you.” 

“Oh, no, he’s not,” declared the loyal 
little bride; “though maybe,” she added 
ruefully, “I’m too young for him.” 

“Put it that way if you like it better,” 
the woman laughingly humored her. 
“He looked old enough to be a grandpa. 
Goggles. 1 

“He only wears spectacles when he’s 
reading,” the bride hurried to the de- 
fense of her husband’s youth. 

“____grizzly beard,” continued the 
woman, unperturbed, “and it won’t be 
very long before he can have his hair 
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cut without botherin’ to take off his 
hat.” 

Bessie mutely questioned her. 

“Gettin’ balder every minute,” ex- 
plained Mrs, Mayme Fox, affecting a 
drawl so comically as to make her 
young companion laugh outright, and 
for the first time in many weeks. 

‘“‘Now to go back to the charity auc- 
tion. Can you connect with a dollar?” 

“Why, yes, I can,” Bessie admitted, 
after the light shone. “But I oughtn’t 
to spend it for anything so frivolous,” 
came as a sober afterthought. 

“You make me tired!” frankly de- 
clared the woman, wrinkling her helio- 
trope nose. “Where do all of hubby’s 
dollars go to? That’s a stickler for 
you, ain’t it? I'll bet you anything you 
want that he has more money tucked 
secretly away to spend on his own 
junkets than you'll see in a year. Say, 
do you know that a judge has just de- 
cided in favor of a woman whose hus- 
band—the mean thing !—brought a suit 
against*her for picking his pockets at 
night? The judge said he didn’t blame 
her one mite for helpin’ herself to her 
pocket money that way if she couldn’t 
get hold of it any other way. There, 
now, my dear, have I scared you off? 
Or are you afraid Professor Sober- 
sides will come and ‘catch yer ef yer 
don’t watch out’?” she called jeeringly 
after Bessie, who had slipped away 
during the harangue and was now 
crossing the hall to her own apartment. 

At a very late afternoon hour, the 
professor returned. He brought with 
him his ubiquitous friend with the roan 
beard. The two men removed their 
overcoats, and Bessie was surprised to 
see that the visitor was attired in even- 
ing clothes. 

“Elizabeth, my dear, we’re in some- 
thing of a hurry to-night,” her husband 
informed her a moment after his ar- 
rival. “I wish you would put the but- 
tons and studs in a dress shirt for me. 
We’re going to a stag dinner.” 
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“Oh, are we?” said Bessie, opening 
interested eyes. “How in the world do 
they cook it?” 

The men exchanged a 
glance. Then each gave a shout of 
laughter. Bessie’s face suffused and 
became painfully hot. She fled to the 
bedroom, and, with trembling fingers, 
began the vexing task of - inserting 
studs in the evening shirt. 

“A stag dinner, my dear, is one where 
the guests are all men,” Gorken chok- 
ingly enlightened her. “I have ar- 
ranged to have your dinner sent in to 
you from the restaurant. Don’t sit up 
for me.. We are going to see one of 
Ibsen’s plays afterward, and I shall be 
very late returning.” ; 

She drew a sharp breath. With a 
rush, Mrs. Mayme Fox’s significant 
words came back to her: “He has 
more money secretly tucked away to 
spend on his own junkets than you'll 
see in a year.” 

They stood blazoned upon her mind 
all the lonely evening. She became first 
indignant, then resentful, and, finally, 
very suspicious. With a restless step, 
she paced the living-room floor, and, 
at each turn, paused before the desk, 
pondering. At length, with a defiant 
toss of the head, she turned to it 
abruptly and let down the cover. She 
pressed a panel at the back. It yielded 
to her touch, as she had once seen it 
yield to the professor’s, and disclosed 
a secret drawer. Among other things, 
it contained a flat wallet, which, after 
a moment of indecision, she opened. It 
held fresh bank notes. All told, they 
made up the respectable sum of fifty 
dollars. She replaced the things in the 
exact order that she had found them. 
Her eyes ceased shining and took on a 
strange glitter. Her lovely mouth hard- 
ened. 

In the apartment across the hall, a 
woman suddenly began to trill a jolly 
street song. The shrill soprano voice 
was vibrant with life and gayety. Its 


lightning 
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magnetic note drew Bessie irom her 
gloomy living room. With a flying 
step, she entered, unheralded, Mrs. 
Mayme Fox’s apartment. 

“T’ve come to tell you,” she gasped, 
“that I’d like awfully to go to that 
charity auction with you, if you really 
want me.” 

“Sure,” was the prompt response, 
“but” —fixing her with a sharp glance— 
“do change your face. That electric- 
chair expression .ain’t becomin’. Go 
back and get that blue suit of yours. 
I’ll tell you how to have the tailor fix 
over the coat into a cutaway, and take 
a bale of cloth out of the skirt so’s you'll 
look as if you belonged to this century. 
Don’t you envy Eve her fresh start in 
life? Not a bloomin’ thing in the house 
to make over! And see here, my dear,” 
detaining her. “You’ve got to get a 
new hat. That old lid of yours makes 
you so conspicuous. The spring hats 
are in, and we'll go down to Overmey- 
er’s to-morrow—that’s where you told 
me the professor has an account, ain’t 
it?—and you-can charge one there. If 
he kicks about paying for it, I'll take it 
off your hands next month. I’m hard 
up just now. We'll get one that’s be- 
comin’ to both of us. See?” 

Bessie lay awake the entire night, 
studying the debit and credit sides of 
her book of life. The balance seemed 
heavily against her. At two o’clock, 
Gorken returned. Afraid lest she should 
lose control of herself and tax him 
with neglect, she simulated sleep. 

The morning found her nervously de- 
pressed, restless, and ready to follow 
any lead that promised diversion. She 
met Mrs. Mayme Fox, by appointment, 
at the Sixth Avenue shop, where they 
passed more than an hour in the mil- 
linery department. The show cases 
were practically emptied for their satis- 
faction. In their immediate vicinity, the 
tables and chairs took on a look of neg- 
lected flower gardens. The two women 


giggled and poked fun at each other 
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The men exchanged a lightning g.ance. 


and at the hats. The older one openly 
and impudently criticized the stock. At 
length the exhausted saleswoman lost 
her patience. 

“It’s silly to try to get one hat that 
suits two faces. I should think you was 
Siamese twins. You’ve both had on 
every one in the shop a dozen times,” 
she snapped. 

Mrs. Mayme Fox wheeled around 
from the mirror and stared at her, open- 
mouthed. 

“We'll put you in a cage and mark 
you ‘dangerous’!” she proclaimed, ele- 
vating her heliotrope nose. “You cross 
thing! You’re paid to show hats, and 


Then each gave a shout of laughter. 


we'll try ’em on fifty times if we like. 
Now trot out that purple one again. 
There’s some class to that.” 

Bessie took no part in the sparring 
match. She stood by, silent and feeling 
very uncomfortable. The manners of 
her new friend were not altogether to 
her liking. She determined to purchase 
the purple hat if, on the second adjust- 
ment, it suited Mayme’s fancy, no mat- 
ter how slightly it pleased her own. 
Presently they decided in favor of it, 
and the saleswoman named the price— 
twenty-five dollars. The little country 
girl opened wide her bluebell eyes and 
stared incredulously at the tag. Then 
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she clutched Mayme by the sleeve. A 
whispered conversation followed which 
gave evidence of divergent opinions. 
That of the older woman prevailed. 
The hat was charged to James Gorken. 

“But remember to have it delivered 
to me,” Mrs. Mayme Fox told the sales- 
woman for the third time, after which 
she linked arms with the stupefied 
Bessie, and said, in a low tone:- 

“That'll enable you, my dear, to wear 
it in peace for a month, anyhow. You 
see, if you had had it sent to your apart- 
ment, the professor would have seen it, 
and he could have got even with you 
by sending it right back. Oh, I know 
all the tricks of the husband business, 
all right. You'd better keep it in my 
flat, too.” 

Bessie’s conscience was very deli- 
cately attuned to right and wrong, and, 
morally, she winced at the false ring of 
this note. She became very quiet, very 
thoughtful. On the way home, she 
spoke rarely and in monosyllables. She 
refused her companion’s invitation to 
luncheon, and returned, alone, to her 
apartment. A great box blocked the 
tiny passageway to the living room. 
Chips of wood on the floor beside it 
gave evidence that it had been opened. 
Bessie removed the loosened boards. It 
was filled with books, and so closely 
packed that she extracted one with great 
difficulty. It proved to be a volume of 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and, like 
its fellows, it was bound in flexible 
leather. Only a few days since, she had 
heard the two professors discussing the 
price—one hundred dollars—and also 
the desirability of possessing the edition. 

The book dropped like a_ leaden 
weight from her fingers. She flung her- 
self down on the box, and sat there, 
pondering, an elbow on her knee, chin 
propped by a tightiy cienched fist. 
Slowly, she became controlled by a 
demon of anger. She was too wrath- 
ful to cry; too justly indignant, She 
drew out her purse and emptied its con- 
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tents into her lap—two one-dollar bills 
and a few pieces of silver. And every 
penny was supposed to find its way into 
the cash drawer, ultimately, of the. cor- 
ner restaurant that served her with 
those miserable luncheons and break- 
fasts! 

Her eyes, by nature so roguishly blue, ' 
became stony, her mouth a scarlet 
thread. 

A few hours later, she carried the 


‘blue suit to the simple tailoring estab- 


lishment in the block, where her hus- 
band’s clothes were pressed and 
mended. The work of remodeling it 
was ably supervised by Mrs. Mayme 
Fox, and the cost became an item of the 
professor’s monthly bill. 

Bessie looked very smart the day she 
accompanied her neighbor to the Wal- 
dorf ; and as together they walked down 
Fifth Avenue, she was pleasantly con- 
scious of the admiring glances flashed 
at her by the passing male throng. 

The charity auction was the beginning 
of a train of gayeties, engineered by 
Mrs. Mayme Fox, which ran through 
the month more or less smoothly, and 
then ended in disaster the first of May, 
the day of bills and of reckonings. Bes- 
sie paid for her share of the sports with 
a part of the money laid aside for her 
juncheons. She knew this was not a 
strictly honest act, but her conscience 
had been stabbed so deeply by the secret 
purchase of the twenty-five-dollar hat 
that it scarcely felt this pin prick. 

It was a month of feverish excite- 
ment forthe little bride. She repeatedly 
told herself, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders that was meant to express indif- 
ference, but did not in the least, that she 
belonged to no one—that she was ac- 
countable to no ciie. ‘Lhe professor, or 
rather the two professors, were so ab- 
sorbed in their laboratory work and in 
each other that she wondered, and al- 
ways bitterly, if either knew she existed. 

But for Mrs. Mayme Fox, her world 
would have been quite encircled by a 
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mourning band. That jolly creature 
always entered with a breeze that swept 
away the sinister clouds, and with a 
resonant laugh that drew a merry echo 
from Bessie. She was sympathetic, too, 
in her crude, uncultivated way, and very 
psychic. 

When, with the first of May, there 
appeared a pucker on Bessie’s brow, and 
_a worried expression in her eyes, 
Mayme took her by the shoulders and 
gave her a little shake. 

“Come, spunk up!” she advised. 
“You’re scared to death because it’s 
time for that bill to come in. Nothing 
this side of a death warrant would make 
me look like you do. But I ain’t going 
to let you worry any longer. I’m going 
to take the hat now, instead of waiting 
for the professor to kick. Here’s the 
money. I’ve got a date this afternoon, 
and I'll wear the hat. But before I go 


out, I want to make you a proposition: 
If hubby gets too shirty, you may be 


glad to take it up.” 

Bessie listened eagerly to her friend. 
Mayme was very convincing. Before 
long, her words stirred the tiny spark 
of independence within the younger 
woman’s nature to a dominating, vital 
force. Fortified, strengthened, she re- 
turned to her apartment. She had 
barely closed the door behind her erect 
little figure when it was opened again 
by her husband. According to custom, 
he had taken the letters from the mail 
box in the entrance hall, and he was so 
engrossed in studying their postmarks 
that he quite forgot to greét Bessie. 
This gave her a chance to scrutinize the 
unopened envelopes. The corner of one 
bore the printed name of Overmeyer’s. 

And then she knew that she was face 
to face with the great crisis. An un- 
precedented calm settled over her. She 
dropped into the morris chair, and low- 
ered her eyes. Undoubtedly her hus- 
band’s anger would be’ terrific. Of 
course, he would not beat her. Men in 
his station never used physical violence, 


* peace. 
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she ruminated. Instead, he would try 
to freeze her soul with sarcasm. She 
tightened her clasp of the comforting 
bank notes, which represented the price 
of the hat; and possibly the ‘price of 
She repeated to herself, over 
and over, Mayme’s reassuring words. 
But all the time she was conscious of the 
sound of tearing paper, and she knew 
the moment was fast approaching when 
the bill from Overmeyer’s would be in 
her husband’s hands. 

“Ah,” he observed shortly, and in an 
undertone, “this is a mistake, of course. 
There is a charge here for a hat on 
Overmeyer’s account. I must return the 
bill for correction.” 

3essie slowly raised heavy eyelids. 
Her lips quivered. 

“Don’t,” she said, in a queer, throaty 
voice. “It isn’t a mistake. I charged a 
hat there last month.” 

The professor leaned forward and 
stared at her. His whole manner ex- 
pressed disbelief. After a moment of 
portentous silence, he said sternly: “Is 
this true?” 

She nodded and received his glances 
of scorn and contempt without wincing. 

“And why was I not consulted?” he 
demanded, in a biting voice. “Where 
did you think the money was coming 
from to pay the bill?” 

“T looked in your desk one night, one 
of the many nights when I was alone,” 
she answered frankly. “There were 
fifty dollars in the secret drawer.” 

“An open-secret drawer would be a 
more fitting name for it, I think,” said 
the professor witheringly. “Your char- 
acter is unfolding rapidly, my dear—a 
spy, a spendthrift, a ” He flung 
out an expressive gesture, and regarded 
her with a mirthless smile. 

Bessie raised her head. The moisture 
slowly disappeared from her eyes and 
left them burningly blue. Her lips 
ceased trembling, and a warm flush 
gradually spread over her pale face. 

“T’ve learned a lot of things the past 
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month,” she gravely informed him. me | 
don’t know whether I’m better or worse 
for knowing them, but, anyhow, I’m 
wiser, I realize now that you would 
never have married me if Aunt Emma 
had given you time to think, and per- 
haps”—thoughtfully—“I wouldn’t have 
married you.” 

This was an unexpected turn of the 
conversation, and the professor was 
nettled. 

“Stop, Elizabeth!” he commanded. 
66 T toring 4 

“You must let me finish,’ she told 
him calmly. “Among the things I’ve 
learned is this—that even respectable 
people invent reasons for a divorce, and 
all by myself, I’ve thought of a way 
out for us. I'll go away, and then you 
can get a divorce from me for deser- 
tion, or for any reason you and a lawyer 
are smart enough to trump up. I don’t 
care what it is.” 

“T can see the influence of yellow 
journalism,” remarked the professor 
sarcastically. “I suppose you have a 
secret understanding with my newsboy. 
But if you are merely trying to divert 
the conversation, which is what I sus- 
pect, you are not succeeding. I wish 
you to produce the hat at once. From 
the price, I judge it to be a rara avis, 
and I am correspondingly curious to 
see it.” 

“T can’t produce it,” Bessie made the 
statement calmly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because Mayme Fox wore it off this 
afternoon.” 

“Mayme Fox!” repeated Gorken, 
leaping to his feet as if he had been shot 
from his chair. “Mayme For!” He 
stared down in blank amazement at 
Bessie. 

“Yes,” she answered quietly. “Our 
opposite neighbor, you know. She was 
with me when I bought it. She prom- 
ised at the time to take it off my hands 
if you objected to paying for it. And 
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you do—don’t you? Well, here’s the 
money.” 

“Bah!” he exclaimed, and with a 
thumb and forefinger, he snapped the 


bank notes from her fingers into her 


‘lap. Then he folded his arms, thrust 


forward his chir, and looked down upon 
her contemptuously. “Return the money 
at once to that person,” he commanded, 
in his most annihilating, professorial 
voice. “And explain to me how, in the 
name of respectability, you, my wife, 
came to choose so unfit an associate.” 

“I didn’t choose her.” 

“Then how in the name of 

“She chose me,” put in Bessie ia 

“A most damaging confession!” he 
thundered. “I have been victimized by 
your aunt, who should have enlightened 
me as to your real nature. It apparently 
is of a very coarse fiber. Otherwise, 
what drew the woman to you?” 

Bessie leaned forward, an elbow on 
her knee. She regarded him silently 
and with grave eyes. At length, “Pity,” 
she responded simply, in a low, impres- 
sive voice. 

“Pity !” he shouted, quite taken off his 
balance. “Pity!” 

“Yes—pity. She saw me here, alone 
—friendless és 

“Quite the modern viewpoint,” he in- 
terrupted sarcastically. “It seems that 
you do not count a husband 

“To me, it means that I’ve counted 
two,” she interrupted in turn, smiling 
whimsically at him, and then, with a 
quick change of manner and with a stir- 
ring note of appeal in her voice, “Oh, 
can’t you see,” she cried, “that it’s not 
right for a married woman to live in 
a bachelor’s apartment under any con- 
dition? And that it is especially unfit- 
ting when two men pass most of their 
leisure time there, together? Why, it 
makes a woman wonder whether she be- 
longs to both of them or to neither. It’s 
a false situation, you see. And it’s 
wrong. By nature, I am awfully femi- 
nine. I have the strongest kind of love 
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for everything that goes with a woman’s 
life. I love a home that has a kitchen 
where you cook nice, wholesome food, 
and not a kitchenette where two men 
pass their time mixing poisons. And I 
love sunshine and trees and flowers. 
And, oh, more than anything, I love lit- 
tle children, and rs 

Gorken rapped on the table for 
silence. He seemed thoroughly per- 
turbed. “My opinion is—and I believe 
it to be general—that a wife should be 
willing to adapt herself to her husband’s 
mode of living, and before you say any- 
thing more, Elizabeth, let me assure you 
that nothing will induce me to change 
ours. My profession makes a home in 
the city advisable.” 

Bessie rose and drew near to him. 
For a brief period she searched his 
face hopefully, wistfully; then, sigh- 
ing, she shook her head and walked 
slowly away to the bedroom. Presently, 
she heard the hall door close. The pro- 
fessor was going forth to seek the ad- 
vice of his friend with the roan beard, 
_ she surmised. That was fortunate. She 
wished to be alone. 

In a very short time, she reéntered 
the living room, dressed for the street. 
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In one hand she carried a suitcase; in 
the other, a tiny blue box which held 
fifty visiting cards. She deposited the 
unbroken package on the desk, together 
with this note to the professor: 


I return your name to you, quite unused. 
Bessie JENKINS. 


But she forgot to return his wedding 
ring! When she removed her gloves at 
the dinner table that evening, she was 
startled to see it on her finger. 

“Now that’s all right, my dear; wear 
it,” Mayme Fox advised shrewdly. “It’s 
the classy thing to do now. A real pro- 
tection, you know. And, anyhow, I bet 
the professor comes crawling on his 
knees after you. See if he don’t. If 
he’s made of flesh and blood, he will, 
and he’ll treat you like white folks, too. 
But if he’s made of acid and ink, with 
no insides, why, you don’t want him or 
his lying old ring, either. And you can 
keep right on being my assistant till 
some one comes along with a good, hon- 
est ring for you. Oh, good Lord, child, 
yes, you will, too!’ This in response 
to a solemn protest from Bessie. “A 
pretty girl like you are ain’t made to 
wither alone on your stem, believe me!” 
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SUCH happiness it seemed the heart would break 
With one more word or touch of lip or hand, 
The hour at dawning and the birds awake, 
The scent of summer’ roses in the land— 
This, | thought, was love. 


To serve in silence with the eyelids wet, 

To wait in patience, yet to stanchly hold 
Faith’s star in sight although the sun has set, 
Forgetting dross, recalling but the gold— 

This, I know, is love. 


Maset Bourguin. 





Improving the Arms, Hands 
and Nails 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 
less writers have posted with no stamp. If you have failed to receive a reply 
to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


SOURCE of never-ending amaze- 
ment to mere man is the ability 
with which women adjust them- 

selves to the fleeting fashions. A prom- 
inent actor of the day, who has achieved 
considerable local fame in his marvel- 
ously clever impersonation of female 
parts in which fashionable attire plays 
an important role, declares that every 
moment of a woman’s time must be oc- 
cupied with her personal appearance if 
she wishes to look her best, and that he 
simply cannot understand how she ac- 
complishes the thousand and one other 
things she does! Time was when the 
average woman’s frock pretty well cov- 
ered her body, and the face and hands 
were alone visible; if these were clean 
and sightly, it was all that was ex- 
pected of her. 

Not so to-day. Our scant raiment, 
for one thing, and our saner ideas 
about lighter-weight clothing, for in- 
door wear especially, have brought into 
greater prominent the arms and, nat- 
urally, the hands and nails. Transpar- 
ent materials accentuate both the beauty 
and the defects of these members. 
Women are quick to realize these facts, 
and “go to” the improvement of their 


physical needs with a will character- 
istic of the sex. 

This is a truth well exemplified by 
the harrowing self-denials they undergo 
to reshape themselves every time fash- 
ion’s dictum calls for a pronouncedly 
“new form”; and the magical improve- 
ment noted in throats since the high col- 
lars have gone out is highly commenda- 
ble. It follows from all this that scores 
of women will need beauty advice di- 
rected especially to the arms, hands, 
and nails, since the sleeveless and trans- 
parent gown promises a long season, 
and gloves for indoor wear are no 
longer fashionable. 

The arms must be shapely and white. 
The underlying form cannot be altered 
—that is, if they are long or short, 
heavy or light weight, they must remain 
so—but the shape, or general contour, 
can be dealt with, and vastly changed. 
Awkward arms can become graceful; 
fat arms slim; thin and scrawny arms 
plump; above all, the tone of the skin 
can be improved. Even when nothing 
more is attempted, this alone will go far 
toward beautifying an otherwise unat- 
tractive arm, for nothing is.so unsightly 
as red, blotchy skin, rough, calloused 
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elbows, or that condition commonly 
called “gooseflesh,” which gives to the 
skin the appearance of being covered 
with grains of sand or pebbles. 

Of course, the arms must be scrubbed 
daily, not merely bathed; simply wash- 
ing them superficially will not remedy 
any defects. With a stiff flesh brush, 
or loofah cloth, and a very bland soap 
of vegetable oil; the parts should be vig- 
orously scrubbed. To one not accus- 
tomed to this process, it seems harsh, 
and the flesh resents the sting and tin- 
gle of awakened nerves and circula- 
tion; but this soon passes away, and 
gives place to a gratifying glow. 

An arm that is only ordinarily rough 
soon responds to this treatment; but 
arms that are extremely coarse and 
whose elbows have been much abused 
require even more strenuous methods. 
Here pumice stone or very fine sand 
must be employed; not too long at one 


sitting, otherwise the skin becomes very 
tender, and may even break. With care, 
and using these measures for five or ten 
minutes morning and night, the rough- 
est skin can be subdued. 

By ‘these fneans the circulation is 
stimulated, and blotchiness, redness, and 


similar unhealthy-looking conditions 
disappear. The skin can then be beauti- 
fied with applications of such prepara- 
tions as are called for in individual 
cases. 

Chief among these is the beauty bath, 
consisting of the following ingredients: 


SNE isles.c at shag 890400 wae s 2 pounds 
Rice I pound 
Pulverized lupine seeds 3 pounds 
Bran 6 pounds 
Oatmeal 

MEE. ciFualacig 6 sbin oe sso b wee Y% pound 
Ee ee ape Y% pound 


Boil in soft water for one hour, and 
strain. To one pint of this add a tea- 
spoonful of borax and one of sodium 
bicarbonate. The mixture may either 
be diluted with a little warm water or 
used in its full strength upon the skin. 
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The hands ard arms can be laved in it, 
and the water allowed to dry in. This 
is unmatched in its effect, imparting a 
velvety softness and delicacy to the 
touch that is truly delightful. It is also 
admirable, by the way, for the general 
bath. 

Unsightly elbows are so ruinous to 
the attractiveness of the arms that they 
require considerable attention. When 
the skin is thick and greatly roughened, 
vigorous treatment with sand soap must 
be resorted to, followed with inunc- 
tions of soothing creams. As good as 
any is a softening and fattening cream, 
the tormula for which will be sent on 
application. After rubbing the cream 
in thoroughly, it is well to apply a thick 
layer of it on lint and keep it in place 
with a light bandage—or, better still, 
wear it during the night. 

For scrawny or thin or distressingly 
bony elbows, nothing is more beneficial 
than olive-oil baths. The most practical 
method of giving these is to soak the 
elbow in a basin of warm oil; after five 
minutes rub the oil in vigorously. This 
exercises both arms considerably, too. 

Bleaching lotions containing the juice 
of cucumber, also cucumber cream, are 
excellent for arms requiring them. 
Stronger bleaches are sometimes neces- 
sary for the removal of freckles, tan, 
and the like. Formulas for these are 
available to all readers. 

Equal parts of ammonia and peroxide 
of hydrogen form a strong bleach for 
application upon prominent hairs ; when 
the amount of superfluous hair becomes 
a noticeable blemish, more pronounced 
methods for their removal should be 
employed. 

A simple exercise calculated to re- 
duce arms that are too fleshy, as well 
as to round out those that are too thin, 
consists in pulling an imaginary rope or 
lifting an imaginary weight. An end- 
less variety of gymnastics can be in- 
dulged in, one factor being ever kept 
in mind—resistance. The alternating 
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contraction and re- 
laxation of the mus- 
cles is what gives 
results. 

The hand—second 
only in importance 
in beauty and in 
structure to the hu- 
man face; indeed, it 
has been termed 
“*the second face.” 
It is in many in- 
stances even more 
expressive. Types 
of beautiful hands 
are found in all 
races, classes, and 
conditions of people. 
A bony hand, if not 
too bony or scrawny, 
discloses one kind of 
beauty; a muscular 
hand another; and 
so on. For there 
are attractions to be 
found in hands — 
just as in faces— 
other than those that are merely small, 
soft, and white; beauty of character 
and expression do not usually lie in 
such hands. Those hands are the most 
beautiful that express the most ca- 
pacity, whether of a moral, mental, ar- 
tistic, or useful nature. 

A hand disproportionately small is al- 
most a blemish; in the case of a man, it 
constitutes a misfortune, as it mars his 
“looks” as much as would a small mouth 
or chin or an undeveloped nose. Large 
hands and feet in a man are signs of 
manly character, and express power of 
some sort. But no hand, however well 
formed, is attractive when it shows a 
lack of care. The hands are apt to 
show neglect more quickly than any 
part of the body, except the teeth, be- 
cause they are the most useful and most 
used members we possess. 

A fine, brilliant color of the outer 
portion of the palm is a great beauty. 


NAILS 


Unsightly arms and elbows quickly respond to thick layers of bland 


creams bandaged in position. 


This is seen only in hands that ex- 
press intelligence, and is caused by a 
fine, thin skin and a healthy quality of 


the blood. The under part of the fin- 
ger tips should be pink or a healthy 
red. 

In the normal hand the skin should 
be white and clear, and a quite pro- 
nounceable roseate hue should be visi- 
ble under the nails, the tips of the fin- 
gers, the outer sides of the palms, and 
the tip of the thumb. Hands that are 
well colored and warm show a good 
circulation and vitality, whereas habit- 
ually thin, colorless, cold hands denote 
fragility, impoverished blood, and a de- 
cided lack of the vital forces. 

Because the hands show age more 
quickly than the face, they require cer- 
tain forms of treatment earlier and 
more persistently. A youthful hand— 
comprising softness of the muscles, 
smoothness of the skin, flexibility of 
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the joints, supple and graceful gestures 
—not only indicates breeding and re- 
finement, but possesses immense beauty 
value. Many people are more fasci- 
nated and attracted by such a hand than 
by a lovely face. It has recently been 
said by a noted artist that French ac- 
tresses possess the most beautiful hands 
in the world. All the world knows that 
the French are past masters in beauty 
arts; and so their exquisitely lovely 
hands are an indication of the wonder- 
ful care they bestow upon them. In- 
deed, a Frenchwoman would not sub- 
ject her hands, complexion, or hair to 
the indignities usually accorded them by 
the women of other nations; it is a 
characteristic of the Frenchwoman to 
husband her resources, and nowhere 
does she show this quality more mark- 
edly than in the care of her physical 
charms. 

Extremes of heat and cold must be 
avoided ; cold dries out the natural oils, 
while heat dilates the blood 
leaving the hands red and_ blotchy. 
Gloves should be worn when one is en- 
gaged in any kind of work whatsoever, 
as they prevent dust and grime being 
ground into the pores and lines, and 
protect the nails and skin from bruises 
and other inevitable blemishes incident 
to contact with fire, heat, rough and 
hard surfaces, and the like. Gloves of 
appropriate textures should be kept on 
hand for various offices, as, of course, 
rubber gloves cannot be worn around 
the cook stove, or cotton gloves for 
washing. Softening creams and oils 
should invariably be rubbed into the 
hands before drawing on the gloves. 

A bath and a massage with warmed 
oil at night is quickly followed by 
marked improvement; the nails should 
be soaked in the oil while the remain- 
der of the hand is massaged, the rub- 
bing being backward, toward and over 
the wrist. Cosmetic gloves that are 
made expressly for the purpose of soft- 
ening and whitening the hands are worn 


vessels, 
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year in and year out by many women 
whose hands are their chief beauty at- 
traction. Any one can improvise these 
with cosmetic paste and a pair of very 
large, clean white gloves. They are 
worn during sleep. 

Housekeepers should be extremely 
careful to dry the hands thoroughly 
after they have been in water, as fail- 
ure to do this keeps the skin rough and 
unsightly ; also, always to protect them 
with gloves, on going out into cold air. 
The practice of always anointing the 
hands with a softening lotion after dry- 
ing them is admirable, and one of the 
surest means of keeping them in good 
condition. 

A good lotion of this kind contains: 

4 ounce 


4 ounces 
8 ounces 


Tincture of benzoin 

Glycerin 

Rose water ..... 

A whitening skin powder that enjoys 
considerable favor contains: 

Powdered marshmallow root...2 ounces 

Carbonate of } ounces 

Ground barley meal 8 ounces 


soda 


This is used in place of soap. 
Stains and pungent odors should be 


removed as quickly as possible. When 
gloves are worn for kitchen work, odors 
sellom penetrate very deeply into the 
skin. Many women declare they can- 
not work with gloves on, but it is all a 
matter of—not habit, but will. 

Lemon juice removes stains, odors, 
and discolorations generally, more rap- 
idly and effectually than anything else. 
Half a lemon rubbed over the hands 
whitens and beautifies them; it also 
keeps the nails free from stain. Pumice 
stone must sometimes be resorted to for 
removing stubborn stains, for callous 
spots, and for other disfigurements; 
used with lemon juice, it will vanquish 
any ordinary discoloration. Follow its 
use with soothing ointments. 

An otherwise good-looking hand is 
often spoiled by poorly kept or alto- 
gether neglected nails. When the hands 
are subjected to even light work, the 














finger tips do most of the work, and 
the nails consequently suffer greatly 
from the drying effect of water and 
strong soaps. They become brittle, and 
break off; hangnails appear; they be- 
come rough and dull in appearance. The 
exquisite pearly sheen and pink tint of 
carefully kept nails is an added beauty 
to a fine hand, and greatly 


IMPROVING THE ARMS, HANDS AND NAILS - 
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the nail becomes too soft for filing. 
Then, with a long, flexible file, shape 
them into a perfect oval that extends a 
trifle beyond the finger tips. Long, 
pointed nails are passé, and square, 
blunt ones give the hand a heavy, un- 
graceful appearance. Fine scissors may 
be necessary to cut away little frag- 





enhances the appearance of 
a commonplace one. Creams, 
fats, and oils feed the nails; 
at the same time they are 
more cleansing and less dry- 
ing than soap and water. 

To restore broken-down 
nails, olive oil is perhaps 
better than anything else. 
The skin at the base of the 
nail should be pushed back 
gently with an orange stick, 
so that the oil can penetrate 
to the root, and the finger 
tips should be soaked in the 
oil, as said before. If the 
cuticle is pressed back each 
time, it will not be necessary 
to cut it; this stimulates 
its growth and thickens the 
base of the nail unpleasant- 
ly. When the nails and fin- 
ger tips are cracked, it is a 
good plan to rub carbolated 
vaseline into them at bed- 
time, and to bandage each 
finger after covering the tips 
with cotton smeared in the 
vaseline. This rapidly heals 
and improves them so that 
they will soon be in condi- 
tion for manicuring, which they re- 
quire thoroughly once every ten days. 
With a little time devoted to them every 
day, they can then be kept in order. 

For manicuring, few articles are re- 
quired, but they must be of the best 
quality. The nails should be soaked in 
a warm, soapy bath for five or ten min- 
utes—tincture of green soap is best for 
the purpose—but no longer; otherwise 











Massage of the hands, rubbing from the finger tips up, keeps 


them young and supple. 


ments and growths of thickened skin 
from the sides, but great care must be 
exercised not to cut too deeply. 

Press the softened skin down from 
the nails so that the little crescents are 
exposed, as they add to the beauty of 
the nail. Then remove any soil or 
stains with a bit of cotton wound 
around the tip of the orange stick. and 
moistened in a bleaching solution—per- 
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oxide of hydrogen is as good as any- 
thing; lemon juice is also good. This 
should be passed under and around the 
nails, which should then be put again 
into the soapy bath and scrubbed lightly 
with a nail brush. When thoroughly 
dried, they should be again gone over 
either with file and scissors or finger- 
length bits of sand-papered cardboard, 
to remove all straggling particles of 
nail or skin. They are then ready for 
polishing. 

There are many nail polishes on the 
market ; the best is a red paste imported 
from Germany. There is also a white 
powder sold in little cakes that is good. 
A buffer is rubbed on the cake and the 
powder applied to each nail separately ; 
the paste is applied directly to the nail 
with the tip of the finger and the buffer 
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rubbed lightly and thoroughly over each 
one. The nails should be again washed 
and, when dried, finally polished by rub- 
bing the palm of the other hand over 
each one separately. This imparts a 
beautiful luster. 

Nails, when carefully manicured 
every ten days—if they grow very rap- 
idly they may require filing every eighth 
day—can be kept in exquisite condition 
with a few minutes of care each day, 
the orange stick being used to press 
down gently the cuticle at the base and 
to remove soil, the scissors to snip off 
any growth of skin at the sides, and the 
buffer to keep them well polished. 

Nore: Formule for cosmetic glove 
paste, for a French bleach for the 
hands, and for an ointment for brittle 
nails, are available to all readers. 


Answers to Correspondents 


C. T. Q.—Health is largely a matter of 
will. Few of us live correctly, because we do 
not exercise the self-discipline necessary, 
first, for the overcoming of troubles that are 
induced by self-indulgences, and, second, for 
adherence to the fundamental laws of health. 
A list of these will gladly be sent you upon 
application. 


Reaper.—It is very difficult to reduce a 
large bust. Perspiration will do so in time, 
and by wearing a rubber brassiére constantly 
the desired result can gradually be obtaihed. 
A treatment by means of external applica- 
tions will be sent you upon request. Never 
apply camphor to the breast, or allow your- 
self to be persuaded into taking internal rem- 
edies for this purpose. 


BarBARA.—Your hair does not grow be- 
cause, after it had attained its full length, 
you ruined it by the persistent use of hot 
tongs. The hair does not go on growing in- 
definitely throughout life. Did you think 
so? Nor does it grow the same length in 
each individual. It differs in every one, just 
as everything else about us does. Now your 
hope lies in new hair. We are constantly 
shedding old hairs (they are old when they 
have reached their full length, when they fall 


out) and growing new ones. Send for a 


tonic indicated in your condition. 


JupirH.—Reference has frequently been 
made in these pages to the methods by means 
of which a full bust can be cultivated. It may 
be possible that in your case the glands are 
undeveloped. Even so, I have seen many 
instances in which they have been stimulated 
to growth. Not by external measures, how- 
ever. Vaucaire Tonic is successful in many 
cases; also a preparation that physicians pre- 
scribe to nursing mothers to stimulate the 
flow of milk. If you desire further informa- 
tion, send a self-addressed envelope. 


Henry.—There is absolutely no way in 
which you can restore a nail that has been 
destroyed by nitrate of silver. You must 
have patience and wait until it grows out. In 
case of the great toe nail, this is a very slow 
process. You can avoid the use of nitrate of 
silver by training the nail to grow outward. 
The tendency of most great toe nails is to 
grow inward, because we wear shoes and 
force the nail inward. When this is exag- 
gerated, it causes trouble. Simply lift the 
nail away from its bed by tucking a bit of 
absorbent cotton under it. Change the cot- 
ton each day. 


Doctor Whitney wiil be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
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Yours*“ 


The most beautiful 
Watch Book 


ever printed. Write 
for it today. 


It tells of the great demand for a high grade 


timepiece at 2 reasonable price. It tells whs At 2 
h should be and describes in detail the best watch on earth, 


Santa Fe Special 


The one watch that’s guaranteed to last you all 
your life. Thin model—eithcr 17 or 21 jewels, ad- 
justed to positions, adjusted to temperature, 
adjusted to isochronism. Guaranteed to pass 
railroad inspection. 


EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


We can prove that our actual whol:sale pric: to you will 
gave one third of the money usually paid for such high 
grade watches as the “Santa Fe Special.” 

Our “Direct to You," easy payment plan is 
explained fully in the Santa Fe Special cata Pa 
ments are so smali you will not — the —. only 
= 4 ‘a month and you wear the watch right from me 

Sent on approval without ¢ one c dow 


NEW CASE DESIGNS 


The new watch book shows all the very latest designs 
the world’s most talented engravers, each case 
Vitustrated in baputiful color combinations, showing 






















**Santa Fe Speciai’’ 






























“You've Simply Got to Earn 
More Money—QUICKLY” 


Your living expenses are increasing—every= 
thing costs more than it used to. 


Worrying will not mend matters. The 
cost of living will be higher before it is lower. 
You’ve simply got to earn more money. 


Business today demands trained men and 
pays them salaries based upon what they know. 
You’ve got to earn more money and you can 
earn more, but you must have the training to 
fit you for a bigger salary. 


The business of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is to prepare men for 
better jobs. They will give YOU the special 
training that you need to advance in your 
present occupation or fit you for more 
congenial work. 

For 23 years the I. C. S. have been helping 
men just like you to earn more money, quickly. 
Of the 270 1. C. S. courses of instruction there 
is one that meets your needs. 


color inlay monograms, en- 
monograms, fraternity em- 
graves French ar and special designs. 
postal brings 
pF watch fou 
Address Dept. 11-M 
SANTA FE 
WATCH Co, 
Topeka, Kan. 

















Learn how easily you can fit yourself for a 
higher salary, without loss of time from your 
present occupation. Mark and mail the coupon 
now, and full information will be sent to you. 


















































Mark the Coupon 
| Box 899 SCRANTON, PA. 
DIARY February 17, 1817. | Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
“Mine Host always knows what can qualify for the position before which I mark X: 
to bring when Tom and I sit at his 
table. He puts on his best “Mine Salesmanship Civil Service 
Host’ emile—and brings in good  reag yr ony need Bookkeopiag 
‘lec. Lig! ig Su omer &Typewriting 
Ol | Telephone Expert Win: ow Teimning 
verholt Kye Architect Show Card Writing 
| Building Contractor Lettering & 
**Same for 100 years.’ Architectural Draftaman Advertising 
| Structural Engineer iommercial [lustrating 
As pure, mellow and fragrant to- in iedene Donen 
day as in the days of Pres. Madison | ep en f iucome od Renal 
when OLD OVERHOLT first Sine Seperintendent Poultry Farming 
tat Teach 
became the choice of men | | Seer ierrs.. | ee ete 
who know. | Gas Engines Chemist German 
Aged in charred oak barrels 
and bottled in bond. | — 
Present Employer — 
A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | Street and No. 
= Recititimesies a 
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Skin Comfor! 
lor Baby 





a Mae 


AU. WIE 


inlotBaths of 
Cticura Soap 


When distressed, restless 
and sleepless because of 
rashes, itchings, irritations 
and chafings. No mother 


aie 


need buy these fragrant, 


supercreamy emollients un- 
til she tries them. 


2% SAMPLES FREE 3% 


i Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bome 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem, Corp., Boston, U.S.A, 
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Club Feet 
Made Straight 


This boy, Clare Gilroy, 

was born with a club foot. ff 

When 51% years old, his father, % 

Edward Gilroy, Moravia, N. Y., 

brought him to the McLain San- 

itarium, St. Louis, Mo, He was 

here three months. His deform- 

ity was corrected, as shown in 

the lower picture, without plaster 

paris, chloroform, ether or any general 

anesthetic. Write his father about it. 

This is not a selected case, neither is 
the result unusual. For 30 years this 
Sanitarium has been devoted exclusively 

to the treatment of Club Feet, Spinal 
Diseases and Deformities, Infan- 
tile Paralysis, Hip Disease, 
Bowlegs—in fact, deformities 
generally. 
Write for information and 
book ‘“Deformities and Pa- 
| ralysis,” also references. Free 
on request, 


The McLain 
Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


r LOOK LIKE 


Write, GEMS Seren 


Stand acid and fire diamond test. So 
hard they easily scratch a file and will 
cut g'ass. Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. 
Mounted in 14k solid gold diamond mountings. 
See them before paying. \\ ill send youany style 
ring, pin or stud for examination—all charges pre- 
paid. Nomoney in advance. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write today for free catalog. 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 709 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis 
ou can be aNurse 


We posi oi guaranteetotrain you 
IN YOUR OW ~_ dE, furnish uniform 
itions, Earn 

e have trained 











trated book of “National aos. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
119 Lake Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


USE THI! - Genuine Folding 


Camera 


First and only offer of its kind ever made—we FRI . easy " 


everybody to own this remarkable Camera. Send no money—no 
security—we send prepaid genvine Folding Naco 3-A Camera— 
34x54. Use it 10 days FREE—if not 
Postcard Size ae delighted re =. at our expense. 
You risk nothin, 













over—we alone sell it on easy 
terms. Don’t miss this offer. 


SPECIAL F ils Offer 
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Christmas is not far off. 
NOW. 


































AND 
Hay Fever 
Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
ely for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed. 
Write today to the 


HIMALYA CO. 


86 Warren Ave. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Leading Law School in 
Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. Established 1892, 
Prepares for the Bar. 
Four Courses: College, Post- 
Graduate, Business Law an 
xamination Revie 
lasses begin twice ‘each 
month, Actual daily lessons. y for catalog giving 
rules for admission to the bar of several states. 


Chicago Correspondence School of im © 
514 Reaper Block, Chicago 


eo 
Magazine “Investing for Profit” 
FREE tor Six Months 


Send me vour carennewnea adavew st right nt NOW ant and I will send 
you Investing for Profit nagazine absolutely free for six 
months. It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
mobney—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most protitable of sound Lig bpp oY apt: It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,0 22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that gg 
enable you to make your money 
have decided this month to give 506 six months subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune, Send your name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating y 
this offer. tter take it now. Yon’ll be willing to pay 10c 

a copy after you have read it six months, 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago - 
BHHRHRHe ee 


Please mention this magazine 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should 


Youcan—/ know you can, 
because I have 
reduced 32000 women and 
have dui/t up that many more 
—scientifically, naturally, with- 
out drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms, 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if' vou only knew how well! I 
build up your vitality—at the 
same time I strengthen your heart 
action; teach you how to breathe, 
to stand, walk and relieve such 
ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 


One pense writes: “I weigh 83 
lave gaine 














pounds 
d wonderfully in 
strenge th.’ Another says “Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this, May | weigu 126 
and oli! I feel SO WELL. 
Won't you sit down and write 
now for my FREE booklet. 
Don’t wait, you may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful experience and I 
should like to tell you about st. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 81, 624 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recognized 
authority on the scientific care of he health and figure of women. 


HOW TO KEEP YOUNG 
and ATTRACTIVE 


A generation of “Fair Women” all over two con- 
tinents have proved the wonderful «ffleacy of 


Dr. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 


The Greatest Known Specific for Beoaitivins the 
Complexion and Developing th e Form 

Stage Reanties, beautiiul of the stage, Soeiety 
Ladies, Blusning Brides and Smiling Debutantes, 
whose lovely complexions do not facie with the morn- 
ins light, know that the secr t of their pure and _ spot- 
less complexion and beauty lines is the magic of these 
blood-pnrifying, skin-transforming, safe and abso- 
lutely harmless wafers. 

This world-famo ‘s prescription for the complexion is 
the most scientific and marvelous remedy for all facial 
blemishes, restoring to Spetiess purity and youthful 
bloom all complexions marred by pimples, blackhe ids, 
sallowness, wrinkles, redness or other blemishes on or 
under the skin. 50 cents an: $1.00 per box by mail 
in plain cover, on receipt of price, from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York 
when answering advertisements, 
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ees Would You Accept This 
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case Oi J Special Holiday Offer? 


Sendard bat the World. Endorsed by Government and Railway Officials. Harris.Goar'e 
enlarged Easy Credit Plan now enables you to own one of these superb Elgin Watches 
ora eautifut Diamond without missing the money. Write for Free Catalog 


17 Jewel Elgin seca ichiay 


Sale, is the time to buy 
this elegant 17 JEWEL Elgin. Thoroughly factory tested, fitted in a beau- 
tiful Gold Strata Case, Factory stamped and Guaranteed 25 years, hand en- 
graved, plain polished or with your own monogram, and ~ startling offer ig 
to send you this celebrated 1914 Model free of charge for your approval 


Ne Vfoney Down 


Because we want to prove to you that the great vol- 
ume of our business actually enables us to do better 
by you than any other Watch or Diamond House in the 
World, and that on this particular watch we e you 
nearly half for it sells regularly at about $20 to $22. Our 


tet Iain tire | Special Daly $4 275 


We take very great pleasure 
fn recommending the Harris- | We don’t want you to send us one cent—not a penny. 
Goar Jew hy o., to the 4 Merely give us your full name and address that we may send 
ness public. The company as ‘ou this superb 17 Jewel Elgin or a Diamond on approval, and 
Gavge Rnanctae rosourseul® ifat after you receive it, and want to keep it, pay us the sum o! 
pa rons everywi r Buti f fter - 
out the United States. Mr. $2 ifa y 
Harris ane ee Seer are — Only 2 a Month _ eo worn It 38 

. en i iehteienmeemmammmendil wT 
Sfonorgy and business tateg- don’t don’t want to keep it, it, send it b> at our Bd, You as- 
rity, and we believe them | sume norisk wha You do not buy or pay one cent until 
worthy of the fullest confidence | we have placed the watch or diamond right in your own hands 
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for your decision. We want no security, no interest—no red 
Gee OOMINICR, } ceed Fo Ms just common honesty among men. Wate for our BIG 
Traders National Bank FRE ce WATCH AND DIAMOND BOOK today. Do it now! 


W. 1. Cinmercs trust Co. | HARRIS-GOAR CO., Dept. 1387 Kansas City, Mo. 
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ao, AMAZING INVENTION 
RUN 07 - 
{ m4 DROP THE DEAD ONES. START WITH THIS 
AWAKE! A G E NTS NEW INVENTION 
THE 20th CENTURY WONDER. Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, permanent, money-making busi- 


™ ness. Sold ona —— guarantee, THE BLACKSTONE WATER POWER VACUUM MASSAGE MACHINE 
For the Home, No Cost to Operate. Lasts Life-Time. 
No bp etition, New Field, New Business. Price within reach of all. 
ISTE That's ns y its easy to sell. Endorse d-by Doctors and Massures. Removes 
Blackheads, Pimples, Wrinkles, rounds out any part of the face or 
body, brings back Natures beauty. Almost instant relief can be given all kinds of pains 
, such as Rheumatism, eee Neuralgia. A demonstration convinces the most skepti- 
cal person, Sales easily made 
Read On! What Others Do, So Can You. 


,Marewarth, says, I am making $19.00 per day, Schermerhorn, elght dozen machines 
— first month. Shaffer, pm oe lling four out of 

ie. five demonstrations. Vaughn, wires ‘‘ship six os 

dozen by first Express.’’ Lewis, sells four first & 
hour. Men, women, everybody makes money. 
No experience necessary. Protected territory. 
Big book, “The Power and Love of Beauty = 
andHealth” Free. Investigate mews A postal 
will do, A big surprise awaits you. Address, 
Bi .C dd 0. 

















































MONTHLY 


“DIAMONDS ey CREDIT 1 


op bee money on your diamonds, watches and jewelry by 


buying from our new Catalogue de luxe, which explains 
our easy payment system We are Importers and guarantee 
you every advantage in-price and quality. 20% DOWN 
and 10% MONTHLY. Guarantee certificate with each 
diamond. Full credit allowed on exchange. Transactions 
strictly confidential. Write today for Catalogue Number 18 


L. W. SWEET & CO. fiw ‘Omens: 
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Hush-a-bye baby 
On Daddy’s lap. 
He’d like to see you 
Taking a nap. 
He sings, to soothe ycu, 
Songs most serene, 
While he is shaving 
With GEM DAMASKEENE. 


] 





return it to your dealer 
and get your dollar—we 


stand behind the dealer. 


$ buys the GEM 
/ 00 DAMASKEENE 
Razor Outfit 
—<= complete in gen- 
uineleather case, 

together with 7 
GEM DAMASKEENE Blades 


and extra stropping handles. 
ALL LIVE DEALERS 
= LER 
















GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK 











: One test proves it best 


The unusual merits of the GEM 
assure the quickest, easiest and most enjoyable shave—the GEM 
leads them all, and after ten days if you cannot say it’s a winner, 


DAMASKEENE. Razor 
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© RAMQEOTE ON in 


Ka Day 


Pick out one of the glorious radiant Lachnite 


Gems—set in solid gold and get it on ten days free trial. 
Wear it to the ball—to the opera—on the stre 
days—then decide whether you wish to buy 
not fascinated by its radiance—if you consider 
its splendor one tritle less than that ofa mined dinmond—send it 

“Ki You don't pay usa penny for the trial, If you 


where—for 10 full 
or not, If you are 


di: cancel conta) is 
a month), without 


the great House of Lachman, 


, pay the rock-bottom pric 


et—to work—every- 


(1-30th as muchasa 


you can afford. Terms as low as 3'3c a duy (50e 
interest. Nored tape. Your credit is good with 


Send coupon for new jewelry book, 


Marvelous New Discovery 


A problem of the ages has been solved. Science 
da gem of dazzling brilliance. They are called 
Lachnites, and resemble mined diamonds s« 


has at last produce 


people of wealth 
and acid tests an 
before you decide 


»> closely that many 


are substituting them. Lachnites stand tire 


1 cut glass. Get one on t 
to buy. 


Set in Solid Gold 


2 the master products of science — the re: liz ition of the dreams 


nturies. They 


for the new catal 
self. All kinds of rit 


rial today. Wear it 


Lachuites are not 
imitations, These 
precious gems 


are never set in anything but solid gold. Write 
ane see the exquisite new settings for your- 
bracelets, LaVallieres, necklaces, scarf pins. 


Send the Coupon 


Waa Sw for New wha Book 


Lachman Put your name and address in the coupon and 


Company 
12 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. 1158 — Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me ab- 


solutely free and prepaid your new 


jewelry book and full particulars of your 


for the big new book of exquisite 
id the n Z < of \ 


> th 
right 


ree trial, easy paym plan. I assume 


bligations of any kind, 


Address 


now. 


Harold Lachman 


Company 
12 No. Michigan 
Ave. — Dept. 
1158 
Chicago, 
Ills. 








